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And ſold at the New Chapel, in the City-Road ; and at the Rev. 


_ © Mr. M gley's Preaching-Houſes in Town audCountry, 1781. 
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HE eig _ Charlemagy 8 

—.— auſpicious to the Chriſt | 

the, hg 1 that great prince was principally em- 

Bon mf zealous elfams jo kae 
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undeſervedly furnamed the Meek, inherited the 
defefts of his father without his virtues, and was 
his equal in violence and cruelty, but vaſtly his 
inferior in all valuable accompliſhments. Under 
his reign a favourable opportunity was offered 
of. Propagating the goſpel] amtng the northern 
nations, and particular among the inhabitants 
ef Sweden and Denmark. A petty king of 
Jutland, named Harald Klack, being driven 
ifom both his kingdom and” country, in the 
year 826, by Regner Lodbrock, threw himſelf 
at the emperor's feet; and implored his ſuccours. 
Lewis granted his requeſt, and promiſed the 
exiled prince his aſſiſtance, on condition that he 
would embrace Ghriſtianity. Harald ſubmitted 
to it, was baptized with his brother at Mentz, 
A. D. 826, and returned into his country at- 
15 d by tivo | eminent dibines, Anſgar and 
Authbert; the former a monk of Corbey in 
Weſtphalia, and the latter belonging to a. 
monaſtery of the ſame name in France. Theſe - 
miſhonaries preached. the goſpel with remarkable 
ſucceſs, during two years, to the inhabitants of 
z Cimbria and Jutland. 5 
II. Aſter tl s death of his Teatnel and piov 
companion Autnber, the zealous and indefati- 
gable Anſgar made a voyage into Sweden, A. D. 
828. here his miniſterial labours were alſo 
crowned With diſtinguiſhed ri As he 
returned into Germany in the year wack he was 
loaded by ee ewis. With eccleaſit honours, 
being breit archbiſhop of the new church at 
Taube h, and 1 1 the Whole north, to 
e rgoity the ſuperintendence of the church : 
of Bremen Was afterwards added in the year 844. 
The" Avg attached to this Honourable charge 
Ver) nconfderable ; 7 aaa the perils and 
8 , | _—_— 74 
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Were trau) formidable. |  Agcesdingly, Anſgar 
travelled frequently among the Danes Gampris, 
ans, and Swedes, in order to ſorm neu chusches, 5 
gathered together; in all which.enterprizes he 

paſſed his life in the moſt imminent dangers. 
until he concluded his courſe: A, D. 865 
III. About the middle of, this, century the 
Mœſians, Bulgarians; and Gazarians, and after 
them the Bohemians and Moravians, were con- 
verted ta Chriſlianity by Methodius and Cyril. 
two Greek monks, ſent by che empreſs Theo 
dora. The zeal of Charlemagne, and his miſ- 
fionaries,' had been exerted in the ſame cauſe, 
ſucceſs, that any notions which; they had re- 
ceived. of the Chriſtian dotctrine were entireſy 
effaced, The inſtruttions of the Grecian doctors 
had a much better and alſo a 


s 
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ſeemed ſo ingenuauſly diſpoſed to embrace the 
truth: accordingly, à competent number of 
Grecian dodlors were ſent among them to in- 
ſtruct them in the knowledge of the goſpel 
to admit them by: baptiſin into łhe "Chriſtian 
church. The warlike nation of the Ruſhans 
Were. Es "0-28 lame- emperor, but 
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their co 


| ing ages. The miniſters, who were now: ſent. 


ef truth and 
ſeconded cheir arguments by the viftorious power 
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pee — ahi: prince, they were 
various preſents and promiſes to 
embrace the göſpel, in conſequence of which. 
they” Teceived-tiot'only Chriſtian miniſters, but 
alſo "an'archbiſhop, ' whom the Grecian patriarch | 
Ignatius ſent among them, to eſtabliſh their 
church. Such were the beginnings of Chriſ- 
tianity among the Ruſſians, who were inhabi- 
Tants of the Ukraine and who, a little before 
werſion, fitted: out a formidable fleet, 
and ſetting fail from Kiovia for Conſtantinople, 


ſpread ' terror and el through the whole 
__—— DES | 2. 18 0 £ #3: *R 3% 4 r 


V. It is proper to iobſerve, with reſpeRt to the 


various converſions which we have now been 
relating, that they were undertaken upon much 


hetter principles; and executed ima more pious 
ak manner, than thoſe of the preced- 


to convert the barbarous nations, employed not, 
like many of their predeceſſors, the terror of 
penal laws, to affright men into the profeſſion 


* of Chriſtianity's nor, in - eſtabliſhing churches, 
were they principally attentive to promote the 


grandeur * the Roman pontiffs: their views 
were more noble, and theit conduct more ſuit - 
able to the genius of the religion 2 rofeſſed. 
They had principally in view the ha — of 
mankind, endeavoured to promote the -goſpel 
ace by rational perſuaſion, and 


of exemplary lives. It muſt, however, be con-/ 


fleſſed, that the doctrine they taught, was far 
5 from being conformable to that rule of f 


ith and 
ctice laid down by our divine Saviour; their 
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Cent. IX. Calamitous Events. \ 


of ſuperſtitious rites and a multitude of aun 
inventions. It is further certain, that there 16 
mained among theſe eonverted nations too _—_— 
traces of the idolatrous religion of their ance 
tors, notwithſtanding the zealous labours of 
their Chriſtian guides; theſe miſſonaries being 
contented with n en a profeſſion / 
ery 11 en, 1 0 708 | 
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Concerning the be events that ere, TI 
i) 5 the church during wy er 
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T IE. Suratiens ns now * e 
4 uſarpations with an amazing ſiicceſs. 
Maſters of Alia, a few provinces excepted, they 
1 their conqueſts to the extremities - 
india, and obliged the greateſt part of · Afriea to 
receive their yoke; nor were their enterprizes 
in the weſt without effect, ſince Spain and Sar- 
dinia ſubmitted to their artns. But their eon? 
queſts did not end here: for in the year 827, 
by the treaſon of Euphemiui,/ they they made them- 
ſelves maſters. of the fertile iſland of Sicily; and 
towards the concluſion of this century the Ahatic _ 
Saracens ſeized upon ſeveral cities of Calabria, = 
and ſpread the terror of their victorieus arms 
even to the walls of Rome, WINE Crete Cor- 
ſica, and other adjacent iflands, were either 
joined to their poſſeſſions, or laid waſte by their 
incurſions. It is eaſy to comprehend that this 
overgrown proſperity of a nation aceuſtomed to 
bloodſhed and rapine, and which beheld the 
Chriſtians with the utmoſt averſion;-muſt have 
been every where detrimental to Err | | 
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e p77 number of Chriſtian families em- 
raced the religion of their conquerors, that 
they might live in the peaceful enjoyment of 
their poſſeſſions. Many, indeed; refuſed this, 
and wih a pious magnanimity adhered to their 


Principles in the face of perſecution; but ſuch 


were not only robbed of the beſt part of theis 
Wealth, but, what was ſtill more deplorable, 


they fen "by degrees into fuch incredibte igno- 


rance, that, in. proceſs of time, there were 
ſcarcely any remains of Chriſtianity to be found 


® —. 


| Puno thoſe. who were ſettled in Spain, — 
a much milder diſpoſition, and ſeemed to have 
F off the greateſt part of their native ſerocky; 

o that the Chriſtians, generally ſpeaking, lived 
peaceably., under. their dominion, and were per- 
mitted to enjoy the privileges of their holy 


profeſſi on e 2g 


II. The European Chriſtians had the moſt 


cruel fufferings to undergo! from another quarter, 


even from the inſatiable fury of a ſwarm of 
barbarians that iſſued out from the north. The 
Nermans,. under which general term are com- 
prehended the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, 


whoſe habitations, lay along the coaſts of the 


Baltic fea, were a people accuſtomed. to car- 
_ nage and, rapine. Their petty: kings; who ſub- 
ſiſted by pirac * and plunde r, had alr eady, | during 


the reign, of Charlemagne, infeſled with their 


fleets the coaſts.of the German ocean, but were 


reſtrained by the oppoſition. they met with from 


that warlike prince. But in this century they 


became more bold, made frequent irruptions 


into Germany, Britain, Frieſland, and the Gauls, 


F 


* 


he goſpel. In the eaſt, more eſpecially, a 


aud carried along with them, fire and ſword. 
8 1 deſolation 


* 
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Cent. IN. Calamitous Events. 9 


deſolation and horror. The impetuous fury of 
theſe barbarians not only ſpread deſolation 


through the Spaniſh provinces, but even pene- 
trated, into the heart, of, Hala fox in the year 
857, they ſacked and pillaged the city of Lucca 
after, Piſa, and Teveral cities of Italy. _ b 
III. The firſt views of . theſe, ſavage invaders 
extended no further than plunder ; but charmed 
with the beauty and. fertility of the provinces, 


= 


which they were depopulating, they began to form 


20 


in the moſt cruel manner, and about three years 


ſettlements in them, nor were the European 
ceg.in a condition to oppoſe their uſurpa - 


h Princ | @ C | | | * | 
tions. On the contrary, Charles the Bald was 
obliged, in the year 850, to relign a conſider- 
able part of his dominions to theſe powerful 
banditti ; and, a few years after, under.the reig 

of Charles the Groſs, emperor and, king of 
France, the famous Norman chief Godofred. 
entered with an army into Frieſſand, and obſti-, 
nately refuſed to ſheath his ſword before he was, 
maſter, of the whole province. Such, however, 
of the Normans as ſettled.among the Chriſtians, 
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to civilize them; and engaged them to abandon; 


Thus the 
proud conqueror of F fleltang Joe nin Sed 
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. departed from their primitive brutality. 
heir marriages with the Chriſtians contributed 
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 Coneerhing the ate 97 letters and e Ty y 4. 
5 wy 105 * this century. 
ett empire, in this ela], was 
ky "circumſtances every way proper to- 
xtifgu all” taſte for letters and philoſophy. 
et 150 liberality of the emperors, ſome of 
y A e men of learning, and the wiſe pre- 
utions taken, by the patriarchs of Conſtanti- 
nople among whom Photius deſerves the firſſ 
rank, attached ſome learned men to that impe- 
rial city, and thus revented the total decline 
of letters. Accordingly we find in Conſtanti- 
7 no] 1 een, perſons who excelled i in eloquence 
4 7 poetry ; fine: who dif] played, in their writ- 
1 ings” againſt the Latins, a conſiderable know- 
ledge of che art of yeaſoning; and others who 
compoſed the hiſtory of 11 own times with 


A. 


. 
; 


curacy and elegance. 5 
Err We If from the. accoun af Zonaras, 


. but it was revived, with a zeal for 
[| the ſciences in general, under the emperor 
| Theophilus, and his ſon Michael III. This revival 
of letters was principally owing to the encourage- 
ment which the learned received from Bardas, 
who had nk declared Cæſar, himſelf an illite- 
„„ I 2 2 ate 


| 1 the fludy bf philoſophy lay for a long time 
| 


: 
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Cent. IX. Learning an 
rate men, but 4 warm Friend Er the” lth brated 


- counſel he Was directed. At the head of. te 
learned men to whom Bardas committed th 


orf Theſſalonicaa. 
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Photius, the great patron of ſcience, by whole 


culture of the ſciences, he placed Leo, ſurnamed 
the Wiſe, a man of the FOR Uncommon erudi- 
tion, and Who afterwards, was conſecrated bi op 


III. The Krabiats! Who, inlead of cultivat- : 
ing the arts and ſciences, had thought of,nothing 
hitherto but of extending their territories, were 


now excited to literary purſuits Na 
otherwife called Abu Gaafar Abdallah, 


zeal for the advancement of letters was great, 
and whoſe munificence towards wen cf learning 
Was truly royal. Under. the auſpicious protec- 
tion of this celebrated caliph. of! Babylon and 


Egypt, the Arabians made a rapid progreſs in 
various kinds of learning. This excel ale 


began to reign about che time of the death 7 a 
Charlemagne, and died in the year 83g 

erected the famous ſchools of Bag ad. 12 and 
'Baſora, and eſtabliſhed anthers.) df. learning in 
ſeveral other cities; he drew to his court men 
-of eminent parts b his extraordinary liberality, 
ſet up noble libraries in various, places, had 


5 tranſlations made of the beſt Grecian productions 


into the Arabic language at a vaſt expence, and 


employed every method of ben ak the cauſe | 


of learning, that became a,great and generous 
prince. It was under the reign of this caliph, 


that the Arabians began to take pleaſure in the 
Grecian learning, and to propa p it, not onl 


in Syria and Africa, but alfo in Spain and Italy; 


and from this period they 135 us a Jong cata- 
logue of e hilo 


Phers,. phy; ICIans, - 
allronomers, and 1 ematicians, Who were 


enn 


* 


nt prince 
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were highly inde 
Provement in the various ſciences. For the 
7 mathematics, aſtronomy, phyſic, and philoſophy, 
chat were taught in Europe from the tenthi cen- 


n SY converſation, Wa 


ceed ing ages. THEE 
Aſter this x period, the European Chriſtian⸗ 
Poe e by the Arabian learning. and 
Red to the Saracens for. im- 


tury, were, for the moſt part, drawn from the 


- -Arabian ſchools, that; were. eſtabliſhed in Spain 


and Italy, or from the writings of the Arabian 
tay es. And from: hence. the Saracens may be 


14 2 2 the reſorers of learning in 


Spe i 
1 ts In that ; part of Europe, that was ſubject 
to the dominion of the Franks, Charlemagne 


laboured with incredible zeal. for the advance- 


"ment of uſeful learning, and animated his ſub- 
. to the culture of the ſciences in all their 


ranches. So that, had his ſucceſſors been dif- 
poſed to follow his example, the empire, in 


a little time, would have been entirely delivered 


"fr om barbariſm and ignorance. It is true, this 
Seat prince left in his family a ſpirit of emula- 
"tion, which animated his 3 0 ate ſucceſſors 
'to. imitate his zeal for the . proſperity of the 


- 1 republic of. letters. Lewis the Meek both 


formed and executed ſeveral, deſigns that were 
extremely conducive to the progreſs. of the arts 
and ſciences; and his zeal was ſurpaſſed by the 
ardour with which his ſon Charles the Bald ex- 
'erted himſelf in the propagation of letters, and 


In exciting the emulation of the learned by the 


moſt alhiring marks of his protettion. This 
1 patron of the ſciences drew the literati to 
is court from all parts, took a 8 delight 


and embelliſhed 
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. ornaments a ods nation, dh ſeveral ſuc- 5 


the 
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and ſciences, but invited over from for 
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thaire endeavoured to revive in Italy the droop- 
ing ſciences, and to reſtorè them from that ſtate 
of decay into which the corruption and indo- 
lence of the clergy had permitled them 20, fall. 
For this purpoſe. he erefted ſchools in the eight 
rincipal, cities of Italy, A. D. 82g, but with 
little ſucceſs; ſince it appears chat that country 
was entirely deſlitute of men of learning during 
the ninth century. n [+ 1 3/4313 


| CTC ĩ CIRC SITES - 
In England learning bad a better fate under the 


auſpidious protection of king Alfred, Who has 


acquired an immortal name, not _ by the 


admirable progreſs he made in all kinds of ele- 
| gank and . uſeful knowledge, but alſo by the care 


he took to multiply men of letters and genius 
in his dominions, and to reſtore to the ſciences, 
ſacred and profane, the credit and luſtre they 
ſo eminently deſervde. inen 


o 
* 


v 


This. excellent prince, not only. encouraged 
by his protection and liberality ſuch of his own 


countries men of diſtinguiſhed talents, whom ſie 
fixed in a ſeminary. at Oxford, and, of conſe- 


J quence, may be looked upon as the founder of 


that univerſity, Johannes Scotus Erigena, Who 


came from abroad. 
eh. Ng But the infelicity 


DV Vol. II. ' and 


| al e e of iſcience . 
becauſe the interruptions” ariſing from the 
troubled ſtate of Europe wefe frequent. The 

__  difcords'that aroſe between Lewis and his ſons, 
which were ſucceeded by a rupture between the 
latter, retarded conſiderably the progreſs of let. 
ters in the empire; and the ineurſions of che 

| Normans; which afflicted Europe during t 

whole courſe of this century, were ſo fatal to 
the culture of the arts and ſciences, chat in 

of che European provinces, and even in France, 

there remained but a ſmall number who truly 
— deſerved the title of learned men. The wretch- 
| ed fragments of erudieien that yet remained 
= among the clergy, were confined to the mofiaſ. 
tteries, and to the epiſcopal ſcheols; but the 
Leal of the monkiſh and prieſtiy orders for the 
improvement of the mind, diminiſhed in pro- 
porus ion as their revenues increaſed, ſo that their 
lence and Wen nog tweak Weir Poſ⸗ | 

—_— feffrons. 

l 22 howeres, beecifellcS; that Fe 

| veral learned men, whoſe: zeal was kindled b 

e encouragement of Charlemagne, ſhone forth 

with a diſtinguiſhed luſtre through the darkneſs 
pf this barbarous age. Among theſe, the firſt 
rank is due to Rabanus Maurus, whoſe fame was 
great through all Germany and France, and to 
hom the youth reſorted, in prodigious num- 
bers, from all parts, to receive his Angroction⸗ 
in the liberal arts and ſciences. The writers of 
hiſtory; whoſe works have defervedly' preſerved 
their names from Oblivion, are Eginhard, Fre- 
culph, Anaſtaſius, Ado, and others of leſs note. 
Florus; Walafridus Strabo, Bertharius, and Ra- 
benus, ext eed in poetry. Snraragdus and Ber- 
tharins were eminent * their nr in x page | 
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as as alſo the NET Rabanus nn "ITY | 
tianed- The Greek and Hebrew erudition was 


cultivated with conſiderable ſucceſs by William, 
Scotus, and others. Eginhard, — Hinc- 
mar, and Servatus Lupus, were much celebrated 


for the eloquence, which appeared both in e 
diſcourſes and in their writing. ihn 


VII. The philoſophy and logic. that- were 


taught! in the European — during this cen- 
tury, were little better than an empty jargon. 


Fhere were, however, to be found in various 
places, particularly among the Iriſh, men of 


acute parts, and extenſive knowledge. The 
chief of theſe was Johannes Scotus Erigena?, 
a native of Ireland, the friend and companion 
of Charles the Bald, who. delighted ſo much in 


. his converſation as to honour him with a placE 


at his table. 8 2 _ ex- 
genius, a Was con- 
ſiderahly verſed; both in Greek and Latin erudi- 


tion. He explained: to his diſciples the philo- 


hy of 8 for which he was ſingularly 


bold and aſpiring to confine; itfelf to the autho- 
— of the Stagirite, he puſhed his philoſaphi- 


himſelf, and ventured to purſue. truth without 


any other guide than his own reaſon. We have 
vet extant: of. his compoſition, Frue Boos cun- 


cerniag ile din f. nature, in which the 
and princip . thi rar 
a conſiderable, den 1 


X35 $134 a7; 0474 Node non hag 

10 1 Een ** 8 native-gf: Ireland, t 
Irip, 9% the ancient ITE! of * Kingdom. . n A * 
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* 


reſearches yet fariher, dared to think for 


gs. are inveſtigaiad with 
agacity, and in 1 
alſo ood ene e. of Chriluaniry ar expand, | 


well qualißed by his thorough know! of ie 
S 
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to our 
dy thoſe who are acquainted with the ſpirit of 
the times he lived in, as a proof that his im- 
menſe learning was s accompanied yaty metkneſs | 
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and eſſeminate to à v 


And the pieaſt 
rendered them incapable of performing the ſo- 
lemn duties of their function; while the inferior 


rnal 2 flory of the Church) 


you in al a manner as to ſhew that their uc | 
mate end is the union of the ſoul with the Su- 


preme Being. This celebrated philoſopher form- 


ed ne 1 ſect, at leaſt, as far as is come 
mowledge; and-this win be conſidered, 
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PHE: impiety: and dicentiouſtieſs of the 
greateſt 7 is the clergy aroſe, at this 


— to an enormous height. n the: eaſt, tu- 
mult, diſcord, conſpiracies and treaſon, reigne 


uncontrouled, and all things were carri by 
viplence. - Theſe abuſes appeared in many 


" abings; liv — im the eleBion cg. the 


patriarchs : of! Conftantinople. | The favour of 


| the court was become the only ſep to that im- 


tant office; and as the patriareh's continu- 


1 — therein depended u upon ſuch an uncertain 
foundation, nothing was more uſual, than to 


fee a prelate pulled down from his epiſcopal 


| throne by an imperial decree. In the weſtern 


ovinces, the biſhops were become voluptuous 

high degree. They 
their lives amidft che ſplender of courts, 
ures of a luxurious indolence, which 


ee; were 4 in licentiouſneſs, minded no- 
N ; | 4 a * 


fewer were capable ob crpreſin 


_ augment this corruption. Among theſe we may 5 
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Cent IX. 4 


hes rm grey ho xices, — whom 1 
was their buſineſs to preſerve from the contagion. 


ſew. of them could either read or write ; and tilt 
wege 


rann nnn 
E in the the European 3 . 


tec kon 8 ies of the times, OA 
bloody and perpetual wars that were” carried on 
between Lewis the Meek and his family, the 
— and conqueſts of the barbarous na- 

tions, the and incredible ignorance of the 
— and the riches that flowed in upon the 


| churches! and religious ſeminaries from all quar- 


other cauſes contributed to'diſho- 
nour the chu! IT cor 
rupt miniſtry. A nobleman, who, throught 

wairt of talents, activity, or ige, was ren- 
dered-mcapable of appearing with dignity in the 
cabinet, or with honour in the field, immedi 

ately turned his views towards the church, aimed 
at a diſtinguiſhed place among its chiefs and 
rulers, and became, in conſequence, a conta- 


Leer example of ſtupidity and vice to the in- 


ior clergy. The 


patrons of churches, in 
whom i 


ſider the right of election, — 


ſubmit] cheir diſorderly conduft to the e 


af :zealaus and ht rs, induſtri 
lonked for the moſt — — —— 4 
leſs eccleſiaſtics, to whom they committed the 


cure of ſouls Nut one of the cireumſtances, 
| which: contributed in a 


particular manner to 
render, at leaſt, the higher-cler rgy wicked, and 
to taks off their minds from the duties of their 


A; | 1 | lation, ö 


Beſidea, their ignorance; was ſo deplorable, that 


as .-The-Internal. -y — 1 


bann, was the obligation ey were, under of 
performing certain ſervices to their ſovereigus 
in con of the poſſeſſrons they derived 
from them. The biſhops and heads of monaſte- 
ries held; many lands and caſtles by a feudal 
tenure; and being thereby bound to furniſn 
__ © their princes with a certain e ſoldiers 
in time af war, were obliged: alſo to take the 

at the head of theſe troops, a 
5 thus to act in a ſphere that was utterly incon- 
= fiſtent with their facred character. Beſides all 
= this; it often happened, chat rapacious princes, 
Nn order to ſatisfy N ſoldiers and domeſtics, 
invaded the poſſeſſions of the church, which 
they di ſtributed among their armies; in conſe- 
quence of 2 —ů— and monks, in order 
to avoid periſhing, abandoned themſelves to 
2 and all tu of. a0 ee r they 
ooked upon as the onl means 0 uy 

| themſelves ſubſi ſtence. 2 22 ; 5 
1 III. The Roman . were bee ue 
„ high- dignity by the ſuffrages of the ſacerdotal 


order, accom with the voice of the peo- 
ple; but, after- — election, the approbation 
del the emperor was: neceflary in order to their 
conſecration. There is indeed an edict, ſup- 
poſed to have been publiſhed. by Lewis the 
Meek, in which he grants to the Romans, not 
enly. the power of eletting their pontiff, but 
alſo of conſecrating him, without waiting for the 
_ conſent of the emperor. But this grant ſeveral 
learned men have proved ſpurious by irreſiſtible 
arguments. It muſt, however, be (confeſſed, 
that after the. time af; Charles the Bald, this 
change was really introduced. That princ 
having obtained the imperial dignity by the: 
good fic 0 the biſhop of e * 
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of Ocho the Great, 'who! put 4 
4 orderly: roceedings. EI #5 © got The * 70 2 3 T1» ad 7 
IV. Among the prelates that were raiſed to 
the pontibeaty in this century, there were v. 


Cent. I. Doffors; c urch- 


| this fervied by: delivering th 
from the" bbligation" of Foro re pe 
of the emperors in order to cheif bein 
in their office. And thus we find, | 
the time of Eugenius III. Who was raiſed tothe 
pontificate A. D. 884, the election of the _ 
of Rome was carried on wirhout the leaſt regard 
„until the reign 


— 
at from 


to law, order, or even dece 
D to theſe dif- 


few, who diſtinguiſned themſelves by their 


learning. prudence,” and virtue, or who were 


at all careful about acquiring thoſe qualities that 
are eſſential to the character of a Chriſtian biſhop. 


On the contrary, the greateſt part of them are | 
only known by the flagitious'aQtions that have 
' tranſmitted their names to our times; and th 


all, in general, ſeem to have vied with e 


other in their efforts to render their — 


unlimited and univerſal. It is here that we 
may place, with propriety, an event, which 
mterrupted the much - vaunted ſueceſſion of re- 
gular biſhops, in the ſee of Rome, from the firſt 
foundation of that church to the preſent times. 


Between the pontificate of Leo IV. who died 
in the year 855, and that of Benedict III. a 
certain woman, who had the art to diſguiſe her | 
fex for a conſiderable time, by learning, genius, 
and dexterity, made good her: wy to the papal 
chair, and governed the Optra a 
This extraordinary perſon is yet — the 
title of Pope Joan. During the five fucceeding 
centuries, this event was generally believed, and 
2 vaſt number of writers bore teſtimony to its 


Out two years. 


h; . was it denied 
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pontiſſs with infamy, formed not the leaſt obſta> 
cle. to their ambition in theſe miſerable times, 


6 * 


Bus in the, laſt. .Centary, 
—.— — rap 
ad, erudition. to deſtroy. the 


t of this 


ſeveral men 
ed their 


u. Between, the romending parties, the 


wiſelt and moſt learned writers have judicioully 


Reered a middle courſe: they grant that many 


eircumſtances have been interwoven 


with this ory; but they, deny that it is deſtitute 
| of foundation. And, 
view of this whole matter, it is hot at all eredi · 
ble; that an event ſheuld be univerſally believed 
and related in the lame manner by a multitude 


indeed, upon a'dehberate 


of. hiſtorians, during five centuries. immediately. 
ſucceeding its ns ſuppoſed _—_ it Mc Aae 
of all foundation. 2 is: Is 


V. The = 1%. EY abet ward fo.n 


nting their au- 


nor hindered them from 
thority, both in church and 


in proportion to the progreſs of their author 


The donations, 3 Lewis the Meek is re- 


e. It does not. 
indeed, appear that their poſſeſſions eee ; 


-” 


ported to have made to them, are mere inven- 


tinns,. equally deſtitute of truth and probability; 


and nothing is more groundleſs than theecounts 


ot. that Charles the Bald di- 


pontiffs. It is, however, certain, that the authority 
and affluence of the biſhops of Rome increaſed 
greatly from the time of Lewis the Meek, but. 


more ęſpecially from the acceſſion of Charles | 


the Bald to — imperial thronee 


veſted himſelf, in the year 87g, of his right 40 the 
city of Rome, and its territory, in favour of the 


DT Gor the death. af. Laws II, 2 dre. 


war broke out . n Fe eee or 


* 
* 


the nations Who 


ele 
princes. After 4 He e of ' theſe princes the 
empire was torn in pieces; the moſt Faeplorabls 
commotions aroſe 5 Italy, France, and Ger- 


= eccleſiaſtieal government W. 
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vourable op n of aſſuming to themſelves 


the rig ht o nominating to the im perial throne, 


and of excluding from all part ah” this election 
had formerly the right of ſuf- 


frage; and if the op 1 ovge— was favourable, it 
was ſeized with avi Their favour and in- 
tereſt was earneſtly follied by Charles the Bald, 
whoſe entreaties were rendered effectual by rich 
preſents, and pompous'promiles, in 3 
of which he was proclaimed, A. D. 876, 

pontiff John VIII. and by the Italian princes 


affembled"at' Pavia, King of Italy and emperor 
of the Romans. Carloman and Charles the 
Groſs, who ſucceeded” him in the kingdom of 


Ital ly, and” in the Roman empire, were alſo 
by. the . pontiff, and the Italian 


many, which were ſubdued and uſurped by va- 
rious chiefs; and, in this'confuſed ſcene of Win "* 
the higheſt bidder was, by the ſuccour of 


greedy pontiffs, generally raiſed to the govern- 


ment lle Italy, and to the imperial throne. 
VII. Thus the power of the pontiffs, in civil 


| Ars aroſe in à ſhort time to an enormous 


height through the favour of the princes, in 


| Whoſe cauſe they had employed the influence, 
which ſuperſtition had given them over the 
| people. © The increaſe" of "their authority, in 
religious matters, was/notleſs rapid, and it aroſe 


from the Kunde cauſes. The moſt ir partial 


among the Roman Catholic writers not only  ac- 
knowledge, but demonſtrate, that, from tlie 


time of Lewis the Meek, the ancient rules of 
r * ange 


y, the 
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4 termine any 
Sin. 


ecc lefialiicsl by Li 


this, and as 
. the mod} ln that tended beſt to the agcom- 


TE inces  fallered ther Ives 20. be 
—_ eme authority in T eligious 
matters, which they had derived from Charle- 


py magne; ; try of the. biſhops was 1 


diminiſhed, and even the, authority of b 


Vineial and general /councibs . began 10, — — 6 


he Roman pontiffs, elated with their over - 


SPY proſperity, and become arrogant, beyond | 


the daily acceſſiqns that were made 


AI bi that the biſhop of Rome was con- 
i ed, by, Jeſu Chriſt, - reme legiſlator and 


e, the biſhops, derived alk their authority irom 
Roman pagtiff, por could the councils der 
without his conſent. This 

d 8 th 8 e een the 


h as were ac» 


EN the church yniver erlal; and that, theres 
f 


ſt;2eal, . Was oppoſe: 


Wainted.. with the. ancient eccleſiaſtical conſti- 


tutions, and vernment of the — yay _ 
| e F ot it was oppoſed in vain. 
J . der to gain credit to this n. 


„ o different from che ancie 
les of church Te and to ſopport the 


2 pretenkions of dhe pont, it, was. ne. 


to. R. mg 1. authority of ancient 


+ thoſe..means were looked upon as 


liſhment,, of their purpaſes, they employed 


Mme of their moſt ingenious partifanz in forg+ 


ing conventions, acts of councils . Epiſtles, and 
ſuch like records, by which, it might 


5 that, . 7 of. the church, The Roman 


n the lame. ſupreme 


A 8 e 


s rity,. were eagerly bent upon per- 
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beer "which arp aMthncd,' "Aris 
theſs" Hicttious fuppprts of che papal Wigntty, 
the famous decretal Eprftles, as" they are called, 


primitive times, deſe 
tired“ They were the 


of an ob. 


dhe wort believe 'e they had been collected by 
chat illuſtrious prelate. The detifiom of à cef- 


held during the pontificate of Sylveſter, were 


newiſe Mage in behalf of the ſame cauſe; 
but this council had never been much as heart 
3 tury, and the accounts 


bf before the preſent cet 
now given of it it proceeded from the fame 


decrees 'of this * d 
much 0 enrich 


pen 
Which 
other — 5 N Helin monuments; and proteſted 


the church. But the obſtinac — of the pontiſfz, 
and articularly of Nicotas I. conquered this 
8 oppolition” And as the empire, in the periods 


groffeſt ignorante, there ſcarcely remained 


in a multitude of dep 
mies chat LS 


lords. 


ſaid to have been Written — the pontiffs of the > 
ie be dige. 
ſcure writer, Who Base refixet to them 

che name of Iſidore, biſhop of Seville, to make 


tain Roman Guei, micht 1s Taid to have been 


ſource with the dæcretat. Be that as it may,” the 
Tretended coumecff conitribiitel 
and "aggrandize "the Roniay 


e eggs. howerer, wanting ameng 


-oppofed the sas Frey and. 
againſt their being received among the laws of 


that ſucceeded” this conteſt, fell back into "the 


be were capable of detecting theſe odious ite 
poftors. "The biſtory of the following ages ſhews, 
forable examples, the cals- 
from the ambition of the 
e dt ny theſe. . 


C 
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lords of the church, labouring; by the aid of 
. 


their unpious frauds to overturn its ancient go- 
vernment, to undermine the authority, of its bi- 
ſhops, and to engroſs its revenues into their own 
hands; nay, what is ſtill more horrible, it re- 
| preſents; them aiming perfidious blows at the 
thrones of princes. All this is unanimouſly 
acknowledged by ſuch as have looked, with 
attention, Into the hiſtory of theſe times, and is. 
ingenuouſly confeſſed by men of learning and 
probity, that are well affected to the Romiſh 
church. ee 4 e el 
X. The monallic life; vas now univerſally is 
the, higheſt eſteem. The Greeks and Orientals 
had been long accuſtomed to regard the monkiſh 
orders with the greateſt admixation; but it was 
| only. ſince the beginning of the laſt century, 
that this paſſion was indulged among the Latins. 
In the preſent age it went beyo T all-bounds.: 
kings, dukes, and counts, forgot their true di 
nity, even the fulfilling the duties of their high = 
Nations, and affected that contempt of the world, 
which they took. for magnanimity, tho gh, * 4 
was really nothing elſe. but a narrow. and ſuper- 
MHitious ſpirit. | They abandoned their thrones, 
their honours, and their treaſures, ., and ſhut 
themſelves up in monaſteries. Several exam- 
| ples of this extravagance, were exhibited in Italy, 
Wihes: Germany and Spain, both in this and 
the preceding century. And: if pleaſures and 
honours had too much power over many to per- 
mit their ſeparating themſelves from human ſo- 
ciety, during their lives, ſuch. endeayoured- to 
make amends in their laſt. hours; for when they 
perceived death approaching, they demanded 
the monaſtic habit, and actually put it on before 
their departure, that they might be regarded 7 4 
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of the fraternity, and be of conſequence entitled 


to the ſpiritual ſuecours of their ghoſtiy brethren. 


But nothing affords ſuch a ſtriking proef of 


the exceſſive veneration that was paid to the 
monaſtic order, as the treatment they received 
from ſeveral kings and emperors, who drew 


numbers of monks and abbots from their cloiſters, 


X and placed them in ſtations entirely foreign to 


their character, even at the head of affairs. 


Hence we find in the hiſtory of theſe times fre- 
= quent examples of monks and abbots performing 


the ſunctions of ambaſſadors, and miniſters of 


fate, and diſplaying their talents with various 
ſucceſs in theſe eminent ſtations. 3 
XI. The morals, however, of the monks were 
far from being ſo pure as to juſtify their promo 


tion. Their patrons, who loaded them with 
honours and preferment, were ſenſible of the 
licentious lives that many of them led, and uſed 
their utmoſt efforts to correct their vices: Lewis 


the Meek diſtinguiſhed: his zeal in this noble 


deſign; and, to render it more effectual, he 
employed the pious labours of Benedict, abbot 
of Aniane, in reforming the monaſteries firſt in 
Aquitaine, and afterwards throughout the whole 
kingdom of France, and in reſtoring, by new _ 


and ſalutary laws, the monaſtic diſcipline, which 


was abſolutely neglefted. This worthy eccleſi- 
aſtic preſided in the year 817, in the council of 
2X  Aix-la-Chapelle, where ſeveral wiſe meaſures 
were taken for removing the diſorders that 


reigned in the cloiſters; and in conſequence 
of the unlimited authority he had received from 
the emperor, he ſübjected all the monks, with- 


out exception, to the rule of the famous Bene- 


dict abbot of Mount Caſſim, annulled that 
variety of rites and cuſtoms that had obtained 
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Various orders which had hitherto 


in the different monaſteries, preſeribed to e 
lone uniform method of living, and thus 
united, as it were, into one general body, the 
Celli con- 
netted by no common bond. This admirable 
diſcipline, which acquired to Benedict of Aniane 


the higheſt reputation, flouriſhed during a time, ; 
but afterwards declined through various cauſes, 


until the concluſion of this century, when, 
under the calamities that oppreſſed both the 
church and the empire, it n Sire * 
+ appear des: 5.5 
ee ſame emperor who had 
with ſuch zeal both in protecting and . 
the monks, gave alfo diſtinguiſhed marks of his 
favour to the order of canons, which Chrode- 
ngus had introduced in ſeveral places. He 
diſtributed them through all the provinces of the 
empire, and inſtituted alſo an order of canoneſſes, 
. which was the firſt female convent known in 
the Chriſtian world. For each of theſe orders 
-. the; zealous emperor had a rule drawn up A. D. 
877, in the council of Aix-la-Cha pelle, which 
be ſubſtituted in the place of chat kde bad 
been appointed by Chrodegangus, and this new 
rule was obſerved in moſt of the monaſteries and 
convents of the canons and canoneſſes in the 
weſt until the twelfth century, notwithſtanding 
ki at it was diſa 7 of by the court of Rome. 
The author of the rule b. was appointed for 
the canons was, undoubtedly, Amalarius, a preſ- 
F byter of Metz; but it is not ſo certain whether 
that which was drawn up for the canoneſſes was 
compoſed. by the ſame 
eat number of convents were erected for them 

5 through all the weſtern provinces, » and were 
3 endowed by . and opulent Cn 
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But this inſtitution. degenerated. i in a ſhort time, 
like all others, from its primitive purity,. and 
ceaſed to anſwer the laudable intention of its 

worthy founders. | 

XIII. Ot the ibedlogical writers pres flouriſhed. 
among the Greeks, the following ere the mos 
remarkable; Ws 

Photius, / patriarch af: Conftantingplec 2 
of moſt profound and univerſal erudition, whoſe, 
Biblioteca, Epiſtles, and other writing are yet 
valuable on many accounts 

Moſes Barcepha, a Syrian biſhop,. deſerved. 


the. reputation, = he has obtained ia the. 


republic of letters, as what we have yet Ktan 
of his Works diſcouer ſeveral. marks . rue 


gan 


XIV. 8 Mayrus, bh e „4 
is de ſervedly placed at the head of the Latin 


writers of this age; the force of bis genius, the 
N of his knowledge;: and the multizude-/of 
Renn ions that flowed from, his pen, entitle, 

im to this diſtinguiſhed rank, and render im- 
proper all compariſon between, him and his co- 
temporaries. He may be called the great light: 
of Germany and France, ſince. it was from the: 
prodigious fund of knowledge he poſſeſſed that 


inſtrustion - 

Eginhard, abbot of Selig 
author of the Life of 2 pom pe, remarkable 
for the beauty of his diftion, the perſpicuity and 
elegance of his ſtyle, and a variety of other lte: 
e pliſhments. 


laudius, biſhop of Turin, whoſe Eæpoſction of | 


ſeveral books of 0 as alſo his Chronology, 
gained him an eminent and * ee 55 
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Paſebaſius Radbert, a nate famous in ihe 
eonteſts concerning The real preſence of Chrift 8 


body in the Euchariſi; and who, to paſs in ſilence 
his other writings, compoſed a book upon this 


* 


very ſubject, which furniſhed abundant matter 


of diſpute throughout this century, 8 


Bertramn, or Ratramn, a monk of Coy. 
who deſerves the firſt rank among the writers 
that refuted the doctrine of Radbert ; and whoſe 
book concerning The | ſacrament. of the Lord's 

„which was compoſed by the order of 
Cees the Bald, gave alſo oceaon- many. 
conteſts among learned di vines. bY Kh 3 

Hincmar, archbrſhop of Rhewns, a man of an 

rious and turbulent ſpirit; but who'deſerves, 


impe 
notwithſtanding, a diſtinguiſhed place among 


the Latin writers of this century, ſince his works 


diſcover an aſpiring genius, and an ardent zeal 5 
rſuit of truth, and tend, moreover, in 
@'fingul manner, to throw light both upon the 


eivil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of of the age in which: 


I — 


he lived. 


Johannes Seotus Erigens;/ the friend did NY 


anion” of Charles the Bald, an eminent philo- 
pher, and a learned divine, whoſe erudition' 
was: accompanied with uncommon marks of 
acity, and whoſe various performances, as 
wall as his tranſlations from the Nene \ ag 
kind: a — e pid 
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Greeks and Orientals was almoſt in the ſame 
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S ti QUE Leen bs d . 
. HE zeal of Ohatiemajue: for: 1 

1 of Chriſlianity, and his liberality to che 
— encouraged many to apply themſelves 
to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures; - and as long as 
this eminent ſet of divines remained, ber , 
vinces were h preſer ved from many 
— and 2 practices. Thus we 
find among the writers of! this age Jeveral men 
of eminent talents. But theſe Illuſtrious lumi- 
naries of the church dila ppeared one after the 
other, and barbariſm and ignorance reſumed their 
ae ſeats, and brought, in their train, a prodigi · 
ous multitude of ſuperſtitions and abominable er- 


rors. Nor did any propagate with more zeal — 1 
ſuperſtitious innovations, than the ſacerdota ! 


orders. This zeal was, in ſome, the eſſect of 
ignorance, and, in others, the fruit of lavatice 
and ambition; ſince much was to be gained both 
in point of authority and opulence from the 
progreſs of ſuperſtition. - Chriſtianity among the 


deplorable ſtate; though there aroſe, from time 


to time, in the eaſlern provinces, men of ſupe- 


rior abilities, Who endeavoured to Waren the 
cauſe of true religion 1 

Nb Ges 0 this unhappy urbia nn 
that covered the Chriſtian church with ſuperſtition _ 


and darkneſs, will appear evident to ſuch as are 
acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe times. The 


Oriental doctors, miſerably di videdaamong them. 
ſelves, and involved in the © bittereſt -quateals 
Nan c 3 "WES 


4 


ruin of piety and reaſoun 


r 
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with the weſtern churches, loſt all notion of the 
true ſpirit of Chriſtiatlity, and, corrupted by 
Prejudice and paſhon, became incapable of pro- 
moting the eſſential intereſts of religion. Intent 
allo upon defending their doctrine and diſcipline 
_ againſt the — and maintaining among 
themſelves the worſhip of images, they advanced 
many things in theſe diſputes that were highly 
erroneous. Fhe ſavage lives of the monks and 
hermits, whoſe — was prodigieus, and 
whole authority was conſiderable, who haunted: 
the woods and deferts, contributed much to the 
decay of ſolid and rational piety. Add to alb 
this, the irruptions of the barbarous nations into 
the weſt, the atrocious exploits of uſurping 
princes, the ambitious frenzy of the Roman 
pontiffs, who were inceſſanily gaping after new, 
authority, the frauds of the monaſtic orders 
earried on under the ſpectous maſk of religion, 
and then we ſhall ſee the true cauſes that founded 


a 
a4, 


($4 > 2 „ PILE 
III. The ignorance that diſhonoured the Chriſ- 
tian church, was great beyond meaſure; : and 
than that ſtupid veneration that was paid to the 
bones and carcaſes of departed ſaints; this would 
be: fufficient to convince: us of it. This was 
now conſidered as the moſt ſacred branch of 
religion, nor did any entertain the ſmalleſt hopes, 
before they had aſſured themſelves of the inter- 
ceflion of ſome one or other of the ſaints. 
Hence it was that every church, and indeed 
every private Chriſtian, had their particular 


intereſts would be but indifferently- managed by 


thoſe, who were already employed * _ 
Att: „ ſoul 


v 
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ſaints, from an apprehenſion that their ſpiritual | 
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had pronounced him worthy of that 
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ſouls: Madan This notion rendered it negeſ- 
ſary to multiply the number of the ſaints. and 
to create daily new patrons for the people; and 


this Was done with the utmoſt zeal. - The priefts.. 


and monks ſet their invention at work, = * 
peopled the inviſible world with imaginary pro- 
tectors. They invented both names and 2 
ries of ſaints that never exiſted, that they might 
furniſh | the credulous multitude with 1 
Pen r to perpetuate their ſuperſtition... 1 
IV. The eccleſiaſtical councils found it nee 
cellary, at length, to. ſet limits to the licentious: 
ſuperſtition of | thoſe ignorant wretches, whoz. 
with a view to have ſtill more friends at 4 
were daily 5 adding new ſaints, They, :accerd-! 
ingly, - declared by a ſolemn | decree, that no 
depa rted Chriſtian ſhould. be conſidered as "Y 
Caine, before the biſhop in a 3 on, 


This. remedy, feeble as it was, contributed 17 
ſome meaſure, to reſtrain the binnen but 


it was the occaſion of a new acceſſion. of powes, 


to. the Roman an Even Jo. early! as this, 
century many were of opinion, that it was, e. 
pedient, though not ablojutely neceſſary, chat 
the deciſions 2 biſhops and councils. ſhould be 
confirmed: by the Roman pontiff. And this will 


not appear ſurpriſing to any Who reflect upon 


the enormous firides which. the biſhops of Rome 
had made. towards unbounded dominion. It i is 
true, we have no example of any perſon 9. 
lemnly ſainted by the biſhop of Rome alone, 


deines the tenth 1 a+ of Ugalric,. biſhop, 
ol Augſburg, received this dignity in à formal 

manner from John XV. II is 1 certain. 
that before that time, the Roman pontiffs were 


conſulted, and 2 judgment rel; * in the 


choice 


72 faimtbip' owe) — much ſtepscas theſe, that 
burch of Rome engroſſed to ifelf the cre- 
— bf theſe tutelary divinities, Which, at 
length, was OT AT by the title of Ca- 
D l. N Si 146431 37:3 35 Yo 39 
repoſterous (multiplication of -ſaints' 
new Tource - of abuſes and frauds. It was 
— 2 neceſſary” to write the lives of theſe 
celeſtial patrons; and here lying wonders were 
eee and all the reſources of forge and 
fable exhauſted 10 celebrate exploits which had 
never been perſormed, and to perpetuate the 
memory of perſons who had never exiſted. We 
have pet extant à prodigious quantity of theſe 
trilling legends, the greateſt part of Which were 
forged after the time of Charlemagne by the 
monaſtic writers.” The ſame impoſtors employed 
their wentions in embelliſhing with falſe mira- 
cles the hiſtory of thoſe, who had been really 
8 martyrs or conſeſſors; theſe fictions, however, 
did not paſs with impunity, but were ſeverely 
cenſured by-fome of the moſt emipent writers of 
the times. Various were the motives that en- 
gaged-different p erſons to propagate, or counte- 
nahes, thefe Some were excited 
to this 'by”a falſe devotion,” which made them 
imagine that departed ſaints were highly delighted 
with the veneration of mortals, and never failed 
t6 crown” with peculiar marks of their favour 
fuch as were zealous in honouring their me- 
mories. The profpe& of gain, and the defire 
of being revereneed by the — engaged 
_ Sthers to” maintain the N VE? 2 — 4 
regiſters. Benennen | t | i 
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lives, the very ground W 


remains of the firſt heralds of the goſpel, 


vellers return home empty; the or 
very of the Greeks found a rich prey in the 


* . 


cent. IX. The Dodrine of the Church.” . 


VI. Bae; even all this was inuten e to ſatisfy | 


the demands of ſuperſtition nouriſhed by a cor- 
rupt and defigning prieſthood. + It was not 


enough to reverence departed faints, and to 


conſide in their interceſſion; - tt was not enough, 


to cloath them with a power of working miracles, - 

and delivering from all ſorts of calamities and” 

dangers; their bones, their cloaths, the apparel 

and furniture they had poſſeſſed during their 
ich ch they had touched, 

or in which their putrified. l were 

were ſuppoſed to retain the virtue of healing of ; 


diſorders both of body and mind, and of defend- 


ing them againſt all the aſſauits and devices 


Satan. And as the demand for relics Was 
pale the clergy empl ”_ all their dex. 


terity to ſatisfy theſe: dein The bodies of 
the faints were fought by faſting) and pray 


inflituted by the prieſt in order to obtain fa 


infallible direction, and this direction never 
failed to accompliſh their deſires; the holy car- 
caſe was always found, and that always in con- 
ſequence of a divine ſuggeſtion and inſpiration.” 


Each diſcovery. of this kind animated theſe'de<* 
vout ſeekers to enrich the church ſtill mort and 


more with this new kind of treaſure. Many 


travelled with this view into the eaſtern pro- 


vinces, that, with the bones and other facred'. | 


might calm trembling conſeiences, ſave ink" 
ing ſtates, and defend their inhabitants from all 
ſorts of calamities.” Nor did theſe pious tra- 
it and kna- 


ſtupid credulity of the Latin relic-hunters. - The 
latter paid conſiderable ſums for legs and arms, 
ills: and * 9 el which were 
5 a 


— 


— 


— 


4AM RIG ſome not human) and other things 
that were ſuppoſed to have belonged to the 
primitive worthies of a Chriſtian church; nd 
thus the Latin churches came to the poſſeſſion 
of thoſe celebrated relicks of St. Mark. St. 


[6 ames, St. Bartholomew, Cyprian. Pantaleon, 
| a | | 


nd others. . 
VII. The ſſudy of. the holy. ſcriptures, lan- 
guilhed much among the Greeks in this century. 
hotius. who compoſed a, book of -Queſtions, 
hr various paſſages of ſcripture, An ex- 
n of Me Epiſ s. of Se. Paul, and other 
fame nature, was one of the 

* that 3 their, talents in the illuſtra- 
tion of the ** 3 He was à man of 
at ſagacity and genius, Who preferred the 
. of. — 10 the deciſions of authority. 


The, other, Greek writers who-. attempted io 
| 8. fie the holy. ſcriptures, did little mere than 


e Various paſſages from. the commenta-. 
tors of the preceding. ages; and this method was 
the origin 2 thoſe Cateng, or chains of commen- 
tapes, fo much in vogue: among the Swe dau. 
ing this century. 

VIII. The. it of. thealogy. were Ain 
more contemptible than the commentators, and 


ibs (Greeks, as well as the Latins, were ex- 


negligent, boch in unfalding the nature, 


1 1 * doctrines of Ohriſtianity. Their 


method of inculeating di vine truth, was dry and 
unſatisfattory. and more adapted to fill: the 


1 ſentances, than to enlighten the 


ing or to improve the judgment. 

We x 'Thedodrine, of t e myſlies, whoſe origin 
yy falſely attributed to Diony ſius the Areopagite, 
had heen now. for a long time in vogue among 


the, Greeks, ud more eſpecially, among the 


mT | monaſtic 


2 of the cel, os) 
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monaſtic orders. And to augment the credit of 
it, Michael Syncellus and Methodius compoſed 
the moſt pompous panegyricks upon the memory 
of Dionyſivs, in which his virtues were cele- 


* 


5 
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» * 
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brated with'the utmoſt exaggeration. The Latins 


lived in a happy ignorance of this contagious 


doctrine, when the Grecian emperor Michael 
Balbus ſent to Lewis the Meek, in the year 824, 


a copy of the pretended works of Dionyſius the 
Areopagite, which fatal prefent kindled imme- 
diateſy the flame of myſticiſm in the weſtern 


provinces, and filled the Latins with the moſt - 
enthuſiaſtic admiration of this new religion. 


The tranflation of thefe ſpurious works into 
Latin by the expreſs order of the emperor, con- 
tribuved A 


much to the progreſs of myſticiſm. 
The ſpuriouſneſs of thefe works is now univer- 
ſally granted by the moſt learned and impartial 
of he Roman catholic writers, as they contain 
accounts of many of the events that happened 


ſeveral. ages after the time of Dionyſus, and 
vere not at all mentioned until the fifth century. 
By the order of the fame emperor, Hilduin, 
abbot of St. Denys, compoſed an account of 


the life, actions, and writings of Dionyſius, in 


which work, among other impudent fiftions, 


he maintained that Dionyſius the Areopagite, 


and Dionyſius, bilhop of Paris, were one and 
the ſame perſon. This fable, which was in- 
vented with unparalleted-affurance, was received 
with the moſt perfect credulity, and made ſuch 
a deep impreſſion upon the minds of the French, 


that the repeated demonſtrations. of its falſehood 


have not as yet been ſufficient to ruin its credit” 
As the: firft tranſlation of the works of Diony- 


us, that had been done by the order of Lewis 
the Meek, was in a barbarous and obſcure ſtyle, 
N „„ a more 


"gs "The Internal 22 of the a; 


2 miore elegant one was given by the famous 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, at the requeſt of 
harles the Bald, the publication of which in- 

"creaſed conſiderably the partiſans of the myſtic 

theology among the French, Italians and Ger- 

mans. Scotus himſelf was ſo enchanted with 
this new doctrine, that he incorporated it into 
his philoſophical ſyllem, and upon all occaſions 
either accommodated. his philoſophy to it, or 
explained it ee to the rr of his 


philoſophy. | 
X. The triumph of images, notwithſtanding 


"the zealous efforts of the Roman pontiffs in their 


[ 


Nusse; was obtained with much more difficulty 

among the Latins, than it had been among the 
" Greeks; for the former maintained as 8 that 
invaluable privilege of judging for themſelves in 
religious matters, and were far from being diſ- 
poſed to ſubmit their reaſon. implicitly to the 
deciſions of the pontifls, The moſt of the 
European Chriſtians ſteered a middle courſe be- 


, tween. thoſe who, were zealous for the worſhip 


of images on the one hand, and thoſe who 


*were averſe to all ule of them on the other. 
They were of opinion, that images might be 
_ Taffered as a means of helping the faithful, and 
of calling to their remembrance the virtuous 
57 of the r, tag they repreſented; but 


. hey deteſted 
5 


thoughts of paying them the 
marks of looms adoration. . Michael 


; Balbus, when he ſent, in the,year 824, a ſolemn 
_ embally to Lewis the Meek, to confirm the 


. treaties of friendſhip that had been concluded 
between his predeceſſors in the empire and 
. charged his miniſters, in a par- 
ticular manner, to bring over the king of the 
E. an 10 er by cheir united . 


| herents among the 
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the worſhip of images, and thus reſtore concord 
and tranquillity to the church. Lewis, upon 
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this occaſion, aſſembled a council at Paris, A. D. 


824, in order to examine the propoſal of the 
Grecian emperor, in which it was refolved to 
adhere to the decrees of the council of Frank- 
fort, which allowed the % of images in the 
churches, but ſeverely prohibited the treating 


them with the ſmalleſt marks of religious rip. 


But in proceſs of time the European Chriſtian 

dene gradually from the obſervance of this 
injunction, and fell imperceptibly into a blind 
ſubmiſſion to the deciſions of the Roma pontiff. 
So that towards the conelufion of this century 
the Gallican clergy began to pay a kind of re- 
ligious homage to images, in which their exam- 


ple was followed by the Germans and other 


nations. hy ey 4 I 
XI. Notwithſtanding this e, the oppo- 
ſers of rr en- f were not deſtitute of ad- 

.atins. The moſt eminent 
of theſe was Claudius, biſhop of Turin. This 
zealous prelate, as ſoon as he had obtained the 


epiſcopal dignity through the favour of Lewis 


the Meek, began to exerciſe the duties of his 
function in the year 82g, by ordering all Images, 


and even the croſs, to be caſt out of the, churches, 


and committed to the flames. The year fol- 


lowing he compoſed, a treatiſe, in Which he 
not only defended theſe proceedings, and de- 
- clared againſt the 2/6, as well as the worſhip, 
of images, but alſo advanced ſeveral other - 


opinions” that were quite contrary to the pre- 


Judices of the times. He denied that the croſs 
was to be honoured with any kind of worſhip ; 


he treated relics with the utmoſt contempt, and 
cenſured with much ſeverity thoſe pilgrimages 
| . ILSS to 
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"all quarters. 
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00 the hol Jand, and thoſe voyages to the tombs 


a A ſaints, which, in this century, were 

d upon as particularly meritorious. This 
| oo Rand, in the defence of true religion, 
drew upon Claudius a multitude of adverſaries; 


the ſans of 1 erſlition ruſhed upon him from 


cauſe with ſuch dexterity. and force, that it 


were, for à long time after the death of Clau- 


dius, . leſs 5 with a when | 


5 er 755 of 
To:theſe Fe of ancient. origin were 
el Ke entirely. new, and particu- 


ky that famous one Concerning the real preſence 


the body and blood of Chriſi in the eucharift, Pal- 


- +. 
calius Radbert, a monk, and afterwards abbot of 
Corbey, pretended to explain, and to determine 


with.certainty, the doArine of the church on this 
head, for which purpoſe he compoſed, in the year 
7a. a treatiſe Concernigg the Fan th of the 
body and blood, of Chriſt. A ſecond edition of 
this treatiſe, reviſed with care and. conſiderably 
ented, was . preſented in the year 845 to 

>, 4 the Bald, and gave occaſion to the con- 
txoyerſy that enſued... The doctrine of Paſcaſius 


amountedd in general to the two following pro- 


tions: Firſt, . that, aſter the conſecration 


of the bread and wine in the Lord's ſupper, 


nothing remained of theſe ſymbols but the out- 


ward figure, under which the body and blood 


of Chriſt were . reſent ; 3 and Second, 
thus. preſent in the eu- 


that, the body of Chr: 
Fen. was "he Jan 7 Lak Wy. , the 


, 
Th nb; 
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= ut the learned and venerable 
p Note maintained his ground, and ſupported 


remained triumphant... And. hence it happened 
that che city of Turin and the adjacent country 


Fargin, 
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is Virgin, that /it red" upon” the croſs,” ahi; as 

8 ruiſeu from the dead. This new doftrine, and 

a more eſpecially the ſecond propoſition, excited 

bi the aſtoniſhment of many. Accordingly it was 

3 oppoſed? by Rabanus Maurus, Heribald, and 

5 others, though” they did not all refute” ft in the 

„ ſame manner. Charles the Bal,” upon this . 
occaſion, ordered the famous Rrtramu and 

1 Johannes Scotus to draw up a clear explication : 

q of that important doktrine which Radbert ſeemed 

* to have ſo egregiouſſy corttipted: "Theſe learned 

4 divines executed the order of the emperor. 

as The treatiſe of Scotus periſhed” in 'the rains of 

= _ but that of e r is hl 5 and . 

6 rniſhed ample. matter o dif bott in t 

* Taft and preſett century. © Be */ 

4 XIII. It is remarkable chat in this controver 

f the contending parties were divided among | 
„ themſelves. aber Who began the difpute, _— 
* contradicts himſelf in many places, departs from 


Ins own principles, and maintains in one part 
* of his book conclufions that he had difavowell 
f in another. His principal adverfary Bertramit, 
; or Ratramn, ſeems in ſome reſpetts hable to the 
Y _ fame charge ; he appears. to follow in general 
a the doctrine of thofe, who' deny that the bot 
and blood of Chriſt are really preſent” in thi 
holy facrament, and to affirm that they are on 
repreſented by the bread and wine as their" guns 
or ſymbols. There are, however, ſeveraf Palf- 
ſages in his book which ſeem inconſiſtent with 
this, and Haye” therefore given riſe to vatii 
diſputes. Jolannes Scotus, Hofe phil optical 

genius rendered him more Acetate: Was the 

only diſputant in this corteſf, who expreſſed His 

ſentiments with p * method, ad con- 
"btn, 


d of + C 
£ 4 - 
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wine were the gn and /ymbols of the ab/ent 
dy and blood of Chriſt. From all this, bow- 
ever, it evidenily appears, that there was not 
28 yet in the Latin church any fixed or univer- 
Ally Teceived opinion concerning the manner 
in which the body z and Wen of Cre are Pony 
in the euchariſt. 
4 XIV. While 8 ' controperly was. at its 


ind arole, 
vet felt in the reformed churches. The ſub- 
ee, of this new. conteſt was the doctrine of 
eftination, and its riſe is univerſally attri- 

<1 to Godeſchalc; an illuſtrious Saxon, who 
had entered involuntarily into the monaſtic or- 
der in the convent of Fulda, from whence he 
removed to the monaſtery, of Orbais, in the 
gioceſe of Soiſſons, where he proſecuted his 
© Rudies with great aſſiduity, but alſo with an 
5 inſatiable deſire of ſounding the deepeſt myſte- 
ries. This eminent eccleſiaſtic, upon his return 
.\Y from, Rome in the year 847, took up his lodg- 
ing for ſome time with count Eberald, one of 
1 the firſt noblemen at the court of the emperor 
Lothaire,. where he diſcourſed largely concern- 
ing the intricate doctrine of bk Root in 


' maintained that God. from all eternity had-pre- 
ordained ſome to everlaſting life, and others to 


informed, of his propagati 
poſed him with all his mi He repreſented 
Godeſchalc, as a corrupter of t the true religion, in 
en r5addreſſed to count Eberald, and to the biſhop 
ad when * accuſed: monk IT 
ST rom 


ſiſtency, and dnchined plainly that the bread and 


eateſt heig ght, another, of a quite | different 
oſe unhappy conſequences are 


preſence of Nothingus, biſhop of Verona, and 


everlaſting miſery. | | Rabanus, Maurus, being 
— this doctrine, op- 


15 mange * 1 —_— 
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leer 


— — ed between the biſhops" of Rome 
icy ſtantinople. The ambition of "theſe 
contending — 68 grew fill more vehement 
about the time of Leo the Iſaurian, When the 

* 5 | LPs ; 


Cent. 16 * 


from lay into Germany, te gelt) himſelf, and 


for that purpoſe appeared at Mentz, of which 


Rabanus was archbiſhop, he was condemned in 
a couneil aſſembled in that city, A. P. $48; and 


ſent from thence do Hincmar, archbiſhop” of 
Rheims, in whoſe diocefe he had received the 
order of prieſthood. Hincmar aſſembled a eoun- 


eil at Quiercy, A. D. 849, in which'Godeſthale 
was condemned a ſecond time. And becauſe 


he was firm in maintaining his doctrine, Hine- 
mar degraded him from the 4 and caſt 


him 1 into priſon. 


XV. White Gocefchade lay n priſon, tis 
doctrine gained him * *. ni 


ſufferings 


excited compaſſion, and both together produce 


a conſiderable fehifm in the Latin church. © Ra- 
tramn, monk of Cortey, Prudentius, biſhop of 


Troyes, Loup, Gr Lupus abhot 0 Ferrieres, 
Remi, archbifhop of the fame city, 
whole church, ee many others, pleaded with _ 


and his 


the utmoſt vehemence, oth in their Writings 
and im their diſcourſe for theſe opinions. Orr the 
ppoſite fide of the queſtion were Hinemar; 


Amalarius, the celebrate ohannes Scotus, and 


others, who all maintai "that Godeſchale and 
his opinions Hay? received the treatment they 


5 deſerved: r $311.7% * 7 2 hy . 41 eli Of 


XVI. Of an e ne eee e- Mat divided 
Chriſtians in this century, the moſt lamentable 
was that which occaſioned the fatal ſchift be- 


tween the Greek and Latim churches. A ſpirit 


of e ee and contentien Had, for a 


x 


? _ 
＋ L — 
+ | 
q - 
Wet 


 lanly their juriſdiction in Bul 


| biſhops, of Conſtantinople, Teconded, by the 


pontiff, in a council aſſembled 


5 - 
U 
8 8 9 


* 
1 


authori ty of the emperors, withdrew from the 
Juriſdiction, of the Roman pontiffs many pro- 
vinces, over which they had hitherto exerciſed 
2 ſpiritual dominion. But it broke forth into a 
flame, in the year 858, when the learned Pho- 


tius was choſen patriarch of Conſtantinople, by 


the emperor Michael, in the place of Ignatius, 
whom that prince ſent into exiſe. For, this pro- 


ceeding, though it was: juſtified by a council 


aſſembled at Conſtantinople in the year 861, 
was not attended with a general approbation. 
Ignatius appealed from this council to the Ro- 
man pontiff Nicolas I. who eſpouſed his inte- 
reſts, and, in à council aſſembled at Rome 


A. D. 862, excommunicated: Photius, and. his 


being, terrified , by this excommunication, that 
be; returned.;..the,. compliment to the. Roman 


9: - , F 


XVII. While: things were _ cath a, Wer 


A f * 4 


and the flame was growing more violent from 
| day to day, Baſilius che Macedonian, who, by the 
murder of his predeceſſor, had paved his way to. 


e imperial throne, recalled Ignatius from exile 
to his ſtation, and confined Photius in a monaſtery. 


This, act of authority was confirmed by a coun- 


* 


cih aſſembled at Conſtantinople in the year 869, 


1 7 : 3 i 


in chich the legates of Adrian II. were treated 


abettors. The new. patriarch was ſo far ſrom 


— 


1 . r JJ 
id ® - 


wich the higheſt, marks of diſtin&ion. In this 


council the religious conteſts between, the La- 


tins and the Greeks, were concluded, or at leaſt 


ſuſpended. But the controverſy concerning the 
authority of the Roman pontiffs, and particu- 
| ria, ſtill ſubſiſted. 
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nor could all the efforts of papal ambition „ 

ge either Ignatius or the emperor to give up 
Hager ß other Province to the ſee of + 
Rome.. 7 $497 

XVIII. Mean time Photius not only ſent a 
circular letter to the Oriental. patriarchs to en- 
gage them to eſpouſe his — 1 as the cauſe, of 
the church, but drew up a moſl violent charge 
of hereſy againſt. the Roman biſhops, who had 
been ſent among the ney. converted Bulgarians, 
and againſt the church of Rome in general. 
XIX. Upon the death of Ignatius, which 
happened in the year the ho the emperor took 
Photius into favour, a placed him again at 


the head of the Greek church in the, patriarchal 


gnity. This reſtoration of the N Was 
agreed io by the Roman pontiff John VIII. 
upon condition that Photius war, permit the 
Bulgarians to come under the ſee of Rome. 
The latter. promiſed this, to which the emperor 
alſo ſeemed to conſent; and John VIII. ſent 
legates to the council at Conſtantinople A, D. 
gy whom he declared. his approbation., of 

the — 7 of that aſſembly, and 115 

Photius as his brother in Chrifl. The prom | 
however, of the emperor; and the patriar ich 


were not accompliſhed; for | Sher this. counci 


the emperor refufed to. transfe r the 4 0 
Bulgaria to the Roman pontiff; and it muſt be 
confeſſed that this refuſal was founded upon 
moſt important reaſons. The pontiff, notwith- 
ſtanding, was highly irritated, and ſent Marinus 
to Co nent in the charater of legate, to 
declare that he had changed his mind concern. 
ing Photius, and that he approved of the ſen- 
tence of excommunication formerly given againſt | 
him. The ü, n delivering this diſ- 

„ / graceful 


A : 
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graceful meſſage, was caſt into ptiſon by he 
ein but was afterwards fet free; and being 


raiſed to the pontificate upon the death of John 


VIII. levelled a new ſentence of r el 
N Photius. 
Pay This ſentence was rvaced: Wiel con- 
empt by the haughty patriarch; but, in the 
e 888, Lev, nne the Philoſopher, the 
and'Tucceffor of Bafilius, depofed him again, 
arid confined him in an Armenian monaſter 
Where he died in the year 891. The Gen of 
' Photius might have been an Sebatn of reſtorin 
eace in the church, if the Roman Dont 
> not been regardleſs of the demands of 
Wy: as well as of the duty of Chriſtian mo- 
deration. But they indulged their vindictive 
e beyond all meaſure, and would be ſatisfied 
with nothing leſt than the degradation of all 
the prieſts and biſhops, who had been ordained 
by Photius, - The Greeks, on the other hand, 
were mocked at the arrogance of theſe nnjuſt 


etenſions, and would not ſubmit to them on. 


any conditions. Hence a ſpirit of reſentment 
* > the diſputes, which had been happily 
_ declining; new controverſies were added to the 
old, if the fatal ſchiſm took place, which 
ebe a — Te and total en between 
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1: HAT religious rites ors ceremonies were 
multiplied from day to day appears 

from the labours of thoſe writers who began in 
this century. to explain to the multitude their 
origin, their nature, and the purpoſes they 
ſerved. Johannes Scotus, Angelome, Remi, or 
Remigius, biſnop of Auxerre, and Walafridus 
Strabo, were the principal authors, who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in this. Theſe illuſtrations 
not only encouraged, but augmented, _— 
ouſly, and that to the detriment of real piety, 
the veneration of the multitude: for external 


rites and ceremonies For who would dare to 


refuſe reverence to inſtitutions, which they were 
taught to conſider as full of the my ſte 
rious ne and founded Pon dhe moſt _ 
reaſons ?: Ty Ty 
II. Nor was it only I the ſolemn: 285 of reli. 
gious worſhip that ſuperſtition reigned with an 
unlimited ſway; its influence extended even to 
the affairs of private life, the civil tranſactions 
of men, particularly among the Latin Chriſtians, 
who retained N more obſtinacy than the 
Greeks a multitude of cuſtoms, which derived 
their. origin from the ſacred. rites of paganiſm. 
The barbarous nations, which were coftverted 
to Chriſtianity, could not ſupport the thoughts 
of abandoning altogether the laws and manners 
of their anceſtors, however inconfiftent with the 
goſpel; nay, they perſuaded, on the contrary, 
the Chriſtians g whom they lived, to imi- 


ws 
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tate their ſuperſtition in this reſpect. And this 
was the true . ſource of thoſe barbarous inſtitu- 
tions that prevailed among the Latins, during 
this and the following century, ſuch as the'va- 
rious methods by which it was uſuab for perſons 


accuſed to prove their innocence in doubtful 


eaſes,” either by the trial of cold water, by. ſingle 
combat, by the fire ordeal, or by the croſs. 
It is no longer 'a' queſtion in our days, from 
whence theſe methods of deciding , accuſations 
derive their origin; all agree that they were 
mere” deluftons, drawn from the barbarous-rites 


of paganiſm, and not only oppoſite to the pre- 


cepts of the goſpel, hut abſolutely deſtructive 


of the' ſpirit of true religion. The pontiffs, 
However, and the inferior clergy encouraged 
theſe ſuperſtitions; and went ſo far as to accom- 


pany che practice of them with the celebration 
of the Lord's ſupper and other rites, in order 
to give them a Chriſtian afpect, and to recom- 
mend them to the veneration of the multitude. 
: All theſe were preſumptuous attempts to force 


the divine providence to declare itſelf miracu 


Wufly im favour of the truth. In the trial of cold 


water," the perſon aecuſed had the right foot and 
the left hand bound together, and was, in this 


poſture, thrown naked into the water. If he 
nk,” he was acquitted; but if he floated upon 


me ſurface, this was confidered as an evidence 
of guilt. The moſt reſpeRable authors, ancient 


and modern, attribute the invention of this to 

vpe Eugenius II. This cuſtom was condemned 
and abropited. by Lewis the Meek about the 
year 829, It was, however, revived afterwards, 
and was praktiſed in the tenth, eleyenth, and 
„„ oo iririog ou Hor TS 0TAD 
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The acl ks duel, or « Dag combat, was in- 
troduced towards the canclufion of the fifth 
century by Gondebaud, king of the Burgundi- 
ans, after that the abuſe af oaths had opened a 


door to all Jorts. of injuſtice. The e Was 


then added to the oath by Gondebaud; the ſuc- 
ceſsful combatant was ſuppoſed to be in the 
right, and this barbarous teſt of truth and juſtice 
was, in ſpite -of humanity and common ſenſe, 
adopted by the Lembards,' French, and Ger: 
mans, an derived from them to other nations, 
It was prohibited firſt in the year B55, in "the 
third counoi] of Valence in Dauphin). 
The fire ordeal was practiſed in various ways. 
The accuſed either held a burning ball of iron 
in his hand, or was obliged to walk bare- foot 
upon heated plow-ſhares, whoſe number was 
increaſed in proportion to he number or enor- 
mity of the crimes imputed to him; and ſome- 
times a glove of red-hot iron was uſed on this 
occaſion, as we ſee in the tenth bock of the 
biſtory of Denmark, by Saxon the Grammarian. 
If in theſe trials the perſon impeached remained 
unhurt, and diſcovered no ſigns of pain, he was 
diſcharged as innocent; otherwiſe he was pu- 
niſhed as guilty. The fir account we have of 
Chriſtians appealing to this kind of trial as 4 
bop e of their innocence, is that of Sm plicius, 
iſhop of 8 5 15 80 tived 3 | "the" Hurt . 
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L [PHE lebts, that had-ſp prung 1 in che ene 


lier ages of the church, ſubſiſted ſtill, 
. almoſt any change. Such of them as 
were conſiderably numerous, fixed their ſettle- 
ments beyond the limits both of the Greek and 


Tatin empires, and thus out of the reach of 


their enemies. The Neſtorians eſpecially, ſe- 
cure under the roteftion; of the Arabians, were 
extremely induſtrious in maintaining their credit, 
and alſo diſcovered a warm and active zeal in 
the propagation of Chriſtianity among thoſe who 


were yet unacquainted with it. 


II. The Greeks, during the greateſt part of 


this century, were engaged in a moſt bitter con- 
troverſy with the Paulicians, a ſect that may be 
conſidered as a branch of the Manicheans, and 
which reſided principally in Armenia, This 
ſeR is ſaid to have been formed in Armenia by 
two brothers, Paul and John, ſons of Callinices, 
and inhabitants of Samoſatena, from the former 
of whom it derives its name. A zealot, called 
Conſtantine, re -eived, in the ſeventh 2 
this droopi adlion. Conſtans, juſtinian 1 
and Leo the Ifaurian, exerted their zeal againſt 
the Paalicians with a peculiar degree of bitter- 
neſs, and left no method of oppreſſion unem- 
ployed. But their efforts were ineffectual, nor 
could all their power, nor all their barbarity, 
_exhauſt the patience of that inflexible people, 
Who, with a fortitude worthy of a better cauſe, 
made light of the calamities to which their 
Tan) ..__ erroneous 
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3 FRI expoſed| them... The * 1 
things Changed, however, to their advantage, to- 
Ws the commencement of this century, under 
the protection of the emperor, Nicephorus, - who. 
reſtored | to, them their civil privileges as well 
as their religious liberty. . +} 1121709 ts 

III. Their, tranquillity, en but o 
hort duration. The rage of perſecution broke 
forth with redoubled violence under the rej 
of Michael Curopalates, and Leo the Armenian, 


who cauſed. the ſtricteſt ſearch to be made aſter 


the Paulicians in all the provinces, and inſlicted 
capital puniſhment upon ſuch of them as re- 
fuſed to return to the church. - This rigorous 
decree turned the affliction of the Paulicians, 
who dwelt in Armenia, into vengeance. They 
maſſacred Thomas, biſhop of New Cæſarea, and 
alſo the magiſtrates which the emperors had 
eſtabliſhed in Armenia; and afterwards took 
refuge in the countries that were governed by 
the Saracens, and thence infeſted the neighbour- 
ing ſtates with perpetual incurſions. After theſe 


_ reciprocal acts of cruelty, the Paulicians en- 


joyed an interval of tranquillity, and returned 
to their habitations in the Grecian provinces. 
IV. But the moſt dreadful perſecution againſt 
theſe wretched heretics, aroſe from the furious / 
zeal of the empreſs Theodora. This impetuous 
woman, who was regent during the minority of, 
her ſon, iſſued out a decree, which placed them 
under the neceſſity either of abandoning their 
principles, or of periſhing by ſire and ſword.” 


| The decree: was ſevere, but the cruelty,” with 


which it was put in execution, was horrible 
beyond expreſſion; for, after confiſcatin 5 5 
rus ble above an hundred thouſand . 
miſerable people, * put their polleſors © to 

ien } death 
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2 XL 
death in the moſt Re Ry manner. Such as 
eſcaped deſtruction fled for refuge to che Sara- 
eens, who received them with humanity, and 
peumitted them to build à city for their reſi- 
dence, which was called Tibrica. Upon this, 
entered into à league with the Saracens, 
and, chuſing for their chief an officer of reſo- 
ion; whole name was Cerbeas, they declared 
againſt the Greeks a war which was carried on 
with the utmoſt fury. This bloody war con- 
tinued during this whole century; the victory 
feetned often doubtful, but the flaughter was 
terrible, and the numbers, that 2 je on both 
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"CHAPTER FE e e 


cee the uf hills, — 20 ned 
MY * not Fg this century.” . 5 
I. | HE deplorable tate of chri Ny in * | 
1 century, is unanimoully lamented b. 
wana writers. Yet amidſt all this dark 
fome gleums of light were percei 
occurrences ha ppened, whi 0 
in the proſperous: annals of the church. The 
Neſtorians in Chaldea introduced the Chriſtian 
religion into Tartary, properly ſo called, whofe 
inhabitants had | hitherto lived in the utmoſt 
ighorance and ferocity. The ſame miſſionaries 
ſpread the knowledge of the — among that 
moſt powerful nation of the Turks, or Tauts 
which went by the name of Karit, and borde 


on the northern — of Chins. Their zcal for 
l * the Chriſtian faith deſerves 


K 2 5 i _ 


Fa 


9 7 III. If we turn our eyes to the weſtern * 
* 


5 the moſt. rude and uncivilized nations. 


| whole army, the Chriſtian faith, | anda? 
the following occaſion: Charles 
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the higheſt encomiums; although the dogrine 
and worſhip, which they introduced, were not, 
in all reſpetts, conformable to the goſpel: 


II. The prince. of that country, whom the 


| Neſtorians converted to the Chriſtian . faith, 
aſſumed, if we may give credit to the vulgar 


tradition, the name of John after his baptiſin, 


to which he added the ſurname of Preſbyter, 


from a principle of modeſty. Hence it was, as 
ſome imagine, that the 2486. "Bhs of this monarch 
retained theſe names until the time of 080 
. who flouriſhed in E e ee centui 


eleventh century? T 1 3 


e ſhall find the, goſpel making its way through 

E 
ſamous arch- pirate Rollo, ſon of a Ners 
count, being baniſhed from his native Ad, 
had, in the preceding century, put himſelf at the 
head of a reſolute band of Normans, and ſeized 


upon one of the maritime provinces of France, 


from whence he infeſted the whole country 


Found about wich perpetual. incurſions. In the 


year 912, this valiant chief embrace with his 


who wanted power to drive this warlRE in 


out of his dominions, Had potent to negocia- 


. part 
that he would 


0 5 territories, upon condition 


n mans | "Theſe terms. were ac- 
| cepted 


0 TIE ; 


e 


r 


between intereſt and duty, and they 


army, fo 177 the Sample of their leader, 


E 


Igno al. | Treſe Norman pirates were Wa 


out religion of any kind! and therefore were 


not fetzige, by prej udice, from embraeing a: | 
religion which preſent 0 to them the moſt adyan- 


tageous proſpects. They knew no diffitiftion 
eſtimated 


truth and virtue only, by p! ofit. It wely 


m this 
Rollo, who received at his baptilm the name 4 | 


Robert, that the famous line of Norman duk 


derived its origin; for the province of Bretagn ne; 
c 


and a part of euſttia, which Charles conveyet 
to his ſon- in-law by a folemn” grant, were, from 


this time, known by the name of Normandy.” 4 
IV. The Chriſtian religion was incrodeed b 


into Poland by the zealous. efforts” of fe eine 
F. Dambrowka, daughter of nal d 8 
ohemia, 5 her huſband Miciſlaus, 
duke of Poland, to embrace the oſpel, A. D. 
965. The account of this was no £ oner broug 


to, Roche. than the pontiff, John XIII. Left 5 
into Poland Fgidius, biſhop of Tuſculum, at- 


tended with a putmerous- train of eccleſiaſtics, 
in order to ſecond the pious efforts of the duke 


and dutcheſs, who deſtred the converſion of 
their. ſubjects. But the exhortations of theſe 
devout miſfionaries, who were unaci uainted 


with the language of the people, wou rave 
been entire 104 without effekt, had they not bee 
55 an! with. the penal la ww, the protiſes 
et "of Mäeidlaus Wich 0 | jered 
the obſtinacy of the reluctant Foles. "WW 
therefore the fear of Puniſhment, and the*hope 


of. reward, had opened 2 Way for Chf ſ. 
oy, in Poland 1 national archbiſbopoalia 


TOO 8 


hw 


gli by ron without n . bis 
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. The External lien of the Church. 
_* ſeven biſhops. were conſecrated to the mig | 
ch 


— 


8 


3 
* 


Yhole zeal and labours were followed with ſuch 
 Tuccels, that the whole body of the people aban- 


D doned their ancient ſuperſtitions, and made pro- 
felfion. of the religion of Jeſus. It was indeed 
do more than, an external profeſſion ; for that 
F | inward change which the goſpel" requires, was 
ii from being an object of attention in this bar- 
Rx. ACrous age. % .. 
3 The Chriltian religion was. eſtabliſhed in 
my 8 a by means ſimilar to thoſe uſed in Poland; 
dor we muſt not lay any ſtreſs upon the  proſe- 
lytes. that were made to Chriſtianity among the 
Ruffians in the preceding century; ſince ſuch 
of that nation, as, under the reign of Baſilius 


the Macedonian, embraced the doctrine of the 
Greek. church, relapſed ſoon after into the ſu- 


4 
— & 


9 


ee de dake 

91 Ruſſia and Moſcovy, married, in the year 
961, Anne, filter of Baſilius, the ſecond Gre: 
Dien emperor of that name; and this zealous | 

princeſs perſuaded at length her reluttant ſpouſe 
ic receive the Chriſtian faith, and he was ac+ 
© cordingly baptized, A. D. 987, alluming the 

name 97 Bafilius. The Ruſhans followed the 
example, of their, prince; and this is the true 
/ date, of the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity among 
that people. Wlodomir and his dutcheſs were 
» placed in the higheſt order of the Ruſſian ſaints, 


I F 


lee ll yortipped at Kiovia, where they 
lie anterred, with, the greateſt devotion, The 
Latins, however, paid no ſuch reſpett to the 
memory; of Wlodomir, whom they repreſent as 
abſolutely unworthy of the honour. 


- 


, The Hungarians had received ſome faint 
 notiops of Chriſtianity under the reign of Charle- 
: mo en - extingulilied 


+ 
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extipguiſhed by ige cireymilgncess and; it 
Was not before this century that the Chriſtian 
religion, een ee ee, 
warlike people. Towards the middle of this 

century, Buloſudes and Gylas, two Turkiſh 
chiefs, whoſe governments lay upon the banks 
of the Danube, made proſeſſion of Chriſtianiiy 
and were baptized at ee The for- 
mer apoltatized ſoon after; while the, latter not 


only. pęrſevered in his new proſeſſion, but.alſo 


ſhewed the moſt zealous, concern for the con- 
verſion of his ſubjects, who were inſtruted in 
the doctrines of the goſpel, by Hierotheus, a 

learned prelate, by whom he had been accom» 
panied in his journey to, Conſtantinople. Sa- 
rolta, the daughter of Gylas, was afterwards 
given in. martiage io Geyſa, the chief of the 
Hungarian nation, whom the perſuaded, to em- 


brace. the Chriſtian religion. But the faith of 


this new- converted prince was feeble, and he 
retained a ſtrong propenſity to his former ſu- 
perſlition; but his apoſtaly was prevented by 
Adalbert, archbiſhop of Prague, Who came into 

Hungary towards the concluſion, of this and 
and by whom alſo Stephen, the ſon of Gey a, 
was baptized with great folemnity, It was to 
this young prince that the goſpel was prineipally- 
indebted, tor 11s eſtabliſhment among the Hun- 
gariaus. For he perfected, what his father and 
Fanta had only begun; fixed biſhops, with 

arge revenues in various places;  eretted mag- 
nificent temples for divine worſhip; and, by 
the influence of inſtruftions, threatenings, re- 
wards, and puniſhments, he brought his ſubjects, 
almoſt without exception, to abandon the ſuper- 

ſition. of their ance s. 
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VII. The 'Chtiftian religion was in à very L 
unſettled ſtate among the Danes under the reign 11 
of Gormon, and, notwithſtanding the protection 8 
it received from his queen, who Hon it t 
p ablicly, was obliged to ſtruggle with many dif- d 
ficulties. The face of thin gs changed after the h 
' death of Gormon. His ſon Harald, being de- h 
feated by Otho the Great, A.D..949, embraced k 
the goſpel, and was baptized lopethNer” Gan his tl 
-conlort and his fon Sueno, or Swein, by Adal- h; 
dagus, archbiſhop of Hamburg. It is probable d 
that Harald, educated by his mother Tyra,” a Fir 


Chriſtian, was not averſe to the religion of zi 
Jeſu - but it is certain, that his cc on was d. 
Tels the effet of his own choice, than of the 4 
commands of his victorious enemy. For Otho, in 
perſuaded that the Danes would never deſiſt MI A 
an er hoſtile incurſions, as long as they E 
perſevered in the religion of their anceſtors, ol 
made. it the condition of the peace, which he ti⸗ 
concluded with Harald, that both he and his b) 
ſubjects ſhould receive the Chriſtian faith. Upon g1 
the converſion of this prince, Adaldagus and 
Poppon employed their labours among the Cim- fi fe 
| brians and Danes, to, engage them to imitate I 
ſuch an illuſtrious e An - and theit exhorta- ra; 
tions were crowned with remarkable ſucceſs, to 1; 
| Which the ſtüpendous miracles performed by 
poppon are, ſaid to have contributed much. 
hefe miracles, indeed, derived their origin hit 
from, human art, and not from divine interpo- me 
| tion. As long as Harald lived, he uſed every 
#8 method of BY fart his fubjects in the religion he 
= they had embraced. For this purpoſe he efta- no 
Biitha Biſhops in feveral parts of his dominions, ace 
enacted excellent Laws, gare fuperſtitious my 

* _enſtoms, and impoſed ſevere reſtraints upon all * 


vicious 


| 


4 
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ry vicious and immoral practices. But after all 
gn theſe ſalutary meaſures,” his ſon Sueno, or 
on Swein, apoſtatized from the truth, and involved 
it the Chriſtians in the deepeſt calamities and 


11 diſtreſs. He felt, however, in his turn, the 

he heavy ltrokes of adverſity, which happily brought 

le- him to a better mind; for being driven from his a 
ed kingdom, and obliged to ſeek his ſafety among 

his the Scots, he embraced apew the religion he 7 
al- had abandoned, and upon his reſtoration to his 42 
ble dominions, exerted pe nannt W ' | 
a cauſe of Chriſtianiti jr. 

of VIII. It was in this century, e the. firſt 


vas Fins of the goſpel aroſe u the Norwegians. 
he NH he here of that chore Was attempted, 
10, in the year 933, by their monarch Hagen N 
ſiſt . Adelſteen, who had been educated the 

ey Engliſh, and who employed certaim eccleffaſtics 

rs, of | that nation 16 inſtruſt his ſubjełts in Chriſ- 

he tianity. But his efforts were rendered fruitleſas 

his by the brutal obſtinacy with which the Norwe- 

on gians perſevered in their ancient judices, and 

nd the zeal with which his ſucceſſor Harald Grau- 

m- feldt purſued the ſame plan, was alſo withouteſfef. 

ite The ſucteeding * far from being diſc ou 
ta. raged. perſiſted firmly in their purpoſe, nde 
4 Haco, among others, yielduag.110) the entreaties | 'F 
by of Harald, king of Denmark, to whom he was 


ch. indebted for the Norwegian crown, embraced, 
bin himſelf,” the Chriſtian religion, and recom- 
J6- mended it with the greateſt fervour to his 
ry ſubje&s,: in an aſſembly of the people that WF 


Un held in che year 945. This recommendation, 
Na. notwithſtanding the ſolemnity with; which it was 
ns, accompanied. . little impreſſion upon the 
0 minds of this barbarous people; nor were they 
all entirely gained auth the n endeavours 


JUS ene | of 


| bitants to abandon the gods 
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of Olaus, though the pious Þditig ence of that 
prince, which rocured him the —— ol faint. 
ſhip, was not altogether without effect. But that 
which gave the fini ſtroke to the converſion 
of the Norwegians was their ſubjection to Sue- 
non, or Swein, king of Sweden, who having 
defeated their monarch Olaus Tryggueſon, be- 
came maſter of Norway, and obliged its inha- 
of their anceſtors. 
the various dottors that were ſent to 
2 this barbarous people, the moſt eminent 

was as Guihebald, an Eaglih From Nor- 
way, n 4 throu the acent 
countries, 01 . preached gb the Gwe 
Wands, which were, at this time, ſubje@-to the 
Norwegian „ and alſo in Iceland and Old 
Greenland; 


ä theſe cou 
tries received the i 11 


IX: In Germany, < the . <oftth> 
buted,: in « ignal manner, to promote the inte- 
reſt of — This truly great prince was 
_ conſiantly. emp in extirpating the remains 
of the ancient ſuperſtitions, and in ne 
the infant — — 
bad not yet arrived to any v there 
might be rulers and paſtors to — ies church, 
he ereſted and endowed the biſhoprics of Bran- 
denburg, Havelberg, Meiſſen, Magdeburg, and 
N by which excellent eſtabliſhments 
the church was furnithed with eminent doors 
from various parts, whoſe” inſtructions were the 
_ occaſion of raiſing up new labourers, and mul- 
tiplying the miniſters of Chriſt from time to 
time. It was alſo through the muniſicence of 
the fame prince, that many convents were 
__ erected, th. it was by his order that ſchools 
were eſlabliſmed in * very city for the 
| education 


* 
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education of youth. All this may ſhew us the 
zeal of this 1lluſtrions emperor, whoſe merit 
would have ſurpaſſed the higheſt encomiums, 
had his prudence and moderation been equal to 
his piety, and the uprightneſs of his intentions. 
But the ſuperſtition of his empreſs, and the 
deplorable! ignorance of the times deluded this 

ood prince into the notion, that he obliged the 
Deity in proportion as he loaded the clergy 
with. riches. and hongurs, In conſequence of 
this, his opulence flowed into the church like 
an over- grown torrent, ſo that the biſhops, 
monks, and religious houſes, wallowed in wealth; 
But the facred orders employed this opulence in 
waging war againſt all who oppoſed: their ambi- 
tious pretenſions, and in purchaſing the various 
pleaſures. of a luxurious and effeminate hfe. 4 

X. The European kings and princes began "dd : 
early as this century to form the project of a 
holy War againſt, the Mahometans a who: were 


maſters. of Paleſtine. They conſidered it as a 
reproach upon Chriftiats, that the land in Which 
the divine author of their religion had received 
his birth, and made expiation ſor the fins of 
men, ſhould be abandoned to the enemies of 
the Chriſtian name. They alſo looked upon it 
as juſt to avenge the calamities and injuries, 
the perſecution and reproach, Which its pro- | 
feſſors had ſuffered under the Mahometan/yoke.” / 
The bloody ſignal was accprdingly:given-towards* / 

the concluſion, of this century, by the Roman 9 
pontiff Silveſter II. in the firſt year of his pon- 
tificate. And this ſignal was an epiſtle, wrote” _ 
in the name of the charch of Ferufalem,” to the ; 
church, univerſal throughout: the. world, in which 
the European powers are ſolemnly exhorted to 
deliver the Chriſtians in PaleſtinGeue. rind 
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I. IRE. Chriſtian religion ſuffered * in this 
1 century from the cruelty of its enemies, 


57 abe defection of its friends. Of all 


the Pagan monarchs, under whoſe government 


the Cluiltians/) hved, none tormented them with 
the executien of penal laws, except -Gormon 
and Swein, kings of Denmark. Nôtwithſtand- 
ning chis, their affairs were far ſrom being in a 
=  Yflounihing. Mate; nay, their ſituation was full 
[ of peril, both in the eaſlern and u eſtern pro- 
vinces.. The Saracens in Aſia and Africa, amidſt 
ihe inteſtine diviſions under which they groaned, 


and the calamities that overwhelmed them from 


different quarters, were extremely aſliduous in 

ropagating every where the doctrines of Ma: 
& + Multitudes of Chriſtians fell into their 
ſnares; and the Turks, a valiant and fierce, na- 
tion, who inhabited the northern coaſt of the 
Caſpian ſea, received their doctrine. But the 
+: va ormiiy of religion did not produce a ſolid 
| union between the Turks and Saracens; on 
the cuntrary, their quarrels were never more 
= violent, than from the time that Mahomet be- 
| dame their common chief in religious matters. 
| The ſuccours of the former were implored by 
| the Perſians, whoſe: country was a prey to the 
| ambitious uſurpations of the latter, and theſe 
| ſuccours were granted with the utmoſt readineſs. 
| The Turks accordingly fell upon the Saracens in 
2 aJurious manner, drove them out of the Perſian 


—— — eres nn 


territories, and afterwards, with incredible ra- 
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pidity invaded, "ſeized, and plundered ane dither 
provinces that belonged to that : people, _ Whoſe 
deſolation came on like a whirlwind. Thus the 
powerful empire of the Saracens, Which itslene- 5 
mies had for ſo many years attempted in vain to 
overturn, fell at laſt by the hands of its friends. 
The Turks accompliſned what the Greeks and 
Romans ineffectually aimed at; they ſtruck ſud- 
denly that dreadful blow, which Tained at once 
the affairs of the Saracens in Perſia, and deprived 
them, by degrees, of their other dominions. 
And thus the Ottoman empire, which was ſtill 
a terror to the Chriſtians, was eſtabliſhed upon 
the ruins. of the Saracen dominion n 
II. In the weſtern provinces; the Chriſtians 
had much to ſuffer trom the hatred of thoſe who. 
remained under the darkneſs of paganiſm. The 
Normans; during a great part of this century, 
committed, in ſeveral parti of France, the moſt 
barbarous + hoſtilities. © The Sarmatians, 'Sela- 
vonians, Bohemians, and others, who had con- 
ceived an averfion' for the goſpel, not only en. 
deavoured te extirpate Chtiſtianity out of their 
ovn territories by the moſt barbarous violence, 
but | infeſted the adjacent countries, Where it 
was profeſſed, with fire and ſword,” and left, 
wherever they went, the moſt dreadful "marks 
of their unrelenting” fury. The Danes, mere. 
over, did not ceaſe to moleſt the Chriſtians, 
until they were ſubdued by Otho'the Great, and 
thus from being the enemies became the friends 
of the Chriſtian cauſe. The Hungarians alſo 
contributed to the ſufferings of the church, by 
their incurſions into ſeveral parts of Germany, 
which they turned into ſcenes of deſolation and 
miſery ; while the fierce Arabs, by their tyranny - 
in Spain, and their depredations in Italy and 
TP e 
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the, neighbouring, iſlands, ſpreads. dalamiity:/alb 


tris and tertitories, auxiliary troops to maintain 


- 


KATY them, of, which, no doubt, the: Chriſtians 
hed in theſe. parts had the heavieſt portion. 
III., Whoever conſiders the endleſo vexations, 

perſecutions, and calamities, which: the Chrif- 

ſuffered. from the nations that continued in 
hear, ancient fuperſiitions} will eaſily perceive 
then He of. that fervent zeal; which: Chr 

princes. di red for the converſion of theſe 
nations, whoſe? | ſavage. fury they experienced 
from time to time. A ger. of ſelf-preſerva- 
tion, and a regard to their own lafety, as well 

25/2 pious zeal: for the propagation of the goſpel, 


engaged chem to put in practice every method 


that might open the eyes of their barbarous ad- 
verſaries. Hence it was, chat Chriſtian kings 
and emperors left: no means unemployed ta draw 
theſe infidels | within the pale of the church. 


For this purpoſe, they aa to their chieſs 


alliances, of marriage, „eergg them certain diſ- 


om _—_ hon enemies! __ condition. that 


the. defires n a8 — e the infidel 
hiefs not omy 40 lend an ear themſelves to the 
inllructions of the Chriſtian niiffionaries, but alſo 
to oblige” therr ſubjects and if to follow 
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PHE deplorable Andrang 7 gl ber- 


barous age, in Mhich the, act were totally 
neglefled, and the ſciences ſeemed e be upon 
the point Of expiring, is unanimoully;, contelled | 
by all. Writers. Nor will his fatal. vevelugian, 

1n the republic of letters, appear aſtonalhing-4Þ 
uch as conſider, on the one band., Be gtenible | 
tumults and wars that turned all anto; con- 
fuſion, and, on the other, the ſtupitlity and di- 
ſoluteneſs of. thoſe ſaered orders who had been 
appointed as the guardians of truth and learning. 

Leo, ſurnamed the Philo/apher, who: aſcended 
the throne, of the Greeks towards the cammench- 
ment of this century, was himſelf an eminent 
lover of learging,, and a zealous protebtor bf 
ſuch as diſtinguiſheil themſelves an the ſcienges. 
This noble diſpoſition, appeared. Hill greater in 
his ſon Conſtantine Porphyrageneta, who not 
only diſcovered the \greatelt ardeur for the re- 
vial of the arts and {ciences, but alſo employed 
the moſt eſfectual meaſures: for the accompliſh- 


ment of this excellent purpoſe. ' It Was with. 
this view that he {phred:no expence in drawing 
to en a variety of learned! men, each af 
l e's . 5 whom | 


* 


= 
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whom excelled in ſome of the different branches 
of literature, and in cauſing the moſt diligent 


* 


ſearch to be made after the writings of the an- 


cients. With this view, alſo, he became him- 
ſelf an author, and thus animated by his exam- 
ple, as well as by his protection, men of genius 
and abilities to enrich the ſciences with their 
productions. He employed, moreover, a con- 
ſiderable number of able pens, in making valua- 
dle extracts from the compoſitions of the anci- 
ents; which extracts were preſerved in certain 
places for the ſatisfaction of the curious; and 
thus this learned prince reſtored the arts and 
ſeiences to a degree of life and vigour. But 
few of the Greeks followed this illuſtrious ex- 
ample; nor were there any among the ſuc- 
ceeding emperors who equalled theſe two ex- 
;cellent princes in zeal for the advancement of 
E en et bet nes 2.02 ou 
| I. Pet we ſind among the Greek writers of 
this century but a ſmall number, who acquired 
reputation in the republic of letters; ſo that the 
fair proſpects which ſeemed to ariſe, vaniſhed 
in a ſhort time; and though the ſeeds of ſcience 
were richly ſown, the expectations of an abun 


dant harveſt were unhappily difappointed. Nor 


did the cauſe of philoſophy ſucceed better than 
that of literature. Philoſophers indeed there 
were; and, among them, ſome that were not 
deſtitute of abilities; but none who rendered 
their names immortal by productions that were 
worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity: a 
certain number of rhetoricians and grammarians: 
a ſe poets who were above contempt ; and ſe- 
veral hiſtorians,, who were not totally void of 
merit: ſuch were the members which compoſed 
at this time the republic of letters in Greece. 

| e III. Egypt, 
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Cent. X. Traing and Philoyophy. M 


daned 


III. Egypt, though at this time it gie 


: under a heavy bond e producetl 'writers? WHU 


in genius and learning wo in no ile imferter c 
hs moſt eminent of the Greelans. Sueh Was 
Eutychius; biſhop of Alexandria, WRG cufttvated 
the. ſciences: of phyſie and theology wth the 


euren ſucceſs; The Arabiaus, Haring es 


tle century, preſetved tllat paflion for the 
ts add ſciences; which had been Kindled ameông 
them indthe preceding age; and hence they 
abounded with bee mitheint icians, wht 
philoſophers. £24 N E SLE: 03730 
IV. The Latins proſene 6 u 1 ſpectwele f 
very different kind. They were, zumeſt Wich- 
out exception, funk it the moſt brntiſh 1505 

rance; ſo that, according ' to! tHe uhammous 

accounts of the moſt erechible writers; "hatin 
could be more deplorable than the Abrkfiels , 
reigned in the weſtern world during this cetr. 
tury, which, with reſpect 10 learning at 8 4 
may be called the Tron Age of the I Latins, 
is true, there were public cg" n moſt ht ol i | 
European provinces, ſome i the" moewe 
and the reſt in thofe cities Where the biſhoßs 
reſided.” It is [alſo true, chat there ſhone' foftir 


from time to time, eſpecially towards the con. 


eluſion ot this/ century, forme, cho caſt a fe 


rays of light''apon the Gerkneſfs of 4 barbarous 


But they! were very fe in nimber, and 
thistle a. ſuſfictent "of the infelicity of the | 
times in which they appeared, = ID 
V. They who were the moſt learned uy 
judicious) among the monate orders, applied 
themſelves to the compoſſeion of hiſtories, Wich 
favoured of the batbarifin' of the times. Seve- 
ral of: the poets of this age gave marks of true - 
3 they were 5 to the poetic 
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art, which was not indeed neceſſary to. ſatisfy : a 
people, utterly deſtitute, of mera The gram- 
marians and rhetoricians of theſe unha py times 
are. ſcarcely worthy of mention. he fame 
judgment may be formed in general of the geo- 
metry, arithmetic, aſtronomy, and muſic, which 
vine more or leſs taught in the public ſchools. 
VI. The philoſo by of the Latins extended 
no farther than the ſingle ſcience of logic, which 
they, looked upon as the ſum and ſubſtance of all 


human wiſdom. | But this logic was drawn with- 


ont the leaſt perſpicuity or method from a book 
1 Calegories, which . unjuſtly attribute to 
in, and others to Porphyry. It is true, 
indeed, that the Timeus of Plato, the Topica of 
Cicero and Ariſtotle, with other compoſitions 
of the Greeks and Latins, were in the hands of 
_ Teveral of the doctors of this century; but the 
true ſenſe of theſe excellent authors was under- 
E by almoſt none of thoſe chat petuled them 
"daily... + 
+ VII. The drooping ſciences Sim an iltuftri- 
os patron, towards the concluſion of this cen- 
tury, in 1 Ike. learned Gerbert, a native of 
France, who, upon his elevation to the ponti- 
| hate, aſſumed the title of Sylveſter II. The 
enius of this pontiff was extenſive, embracing 
all the different branches of literature; but its 
more peculiar bent was turned towards mathe- 
matical ſtudies. Mechanics, geometry, aſtro- 
nomy, arithmetic, and every other kind of 
knowledge that had the leaſt affinity to theſe 


ſciences, were cultivated - by this reſtorer of 
Ty learning with the moſt ardent zeal, - and not 


without ſucceſs. - Nor did he ſtop bere; but 
employed every method that was proper to 
* of hers to the culture of the liberal arts 

| _ _and 
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magician and a diſciple of Satan. 
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* aan 95 The effefts bfickis were vilible in 
Germany, France, and Italy, both in this and 
the following century; as y che writings,” ex- 
ample, and exhortations of Gerbert,*many were 
excited to the ſtudy of phyſie, mathematics, and 
philoſophy,” and in 3 to the purſuit of 
{cience in all its branches. If, indeed, we com- 
pare this learned ontiff with the mathematicians 
of mõdern times, his geometry, "though 1 it be ealy 
and perſpicuous, is but /elementary and ſuper- 
ficial- Yet ſuch as it was, it was marvellous 


in an age of darkneſs, and ſurpaſſed the com- 


prehenſion of | thoſe, whoſe eyes, under the 
direction of Gerbert, were but juſt beginning 


to open upon the light. Hence it Was, that the | 


gende 8 deſeribed by this pontiff, 
were regarded by the monks as magical opera- 
tions, and the pontiff himſelf was treated as a 

VIII. It- was not, however, to his en 
alone, that Gerbert was indebted for his know- 


ledge. He had derived a'part of it, 3 


in phyſic, mathematics, and philoſophy, from 
the Arabians, who were ſettled in Spain Thi. 
ther he repaired in purſuit of knowledge, and 
ſpent ſome time in the ſeminaries of learning at 
Cordoua and Seville, with a view to hear the 
Arabian doctors; and it was by his example, 


that the Europeans were engaged to have re- 


courſe to this ſource of inſtruction in Alter- 


times. For, from the time of Gerbert, ſuch of 


the Europeans as were ambitious of making 
any conſiderable progreſs in phy fic, arithmetic, 


geomeuys or philoſophy, entertained eager "Ae. 


ires of receiving inſtruction either from the le. 
ſons, or 'from the writings, of the Arabian phi- - 


loſophers, who had * in ſeveral 


parts 
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Spein and Italy: Hence it was, that 


pertt of 


the moſt cclebrated productions of cheſe doctor 


were tranſlated into Latin, cheir tenets adopted 
with zeal: in the European ſchools,” and that 


numbers went over t Spain and Italy to receive 


inſtruction . the -mouths of eg 
teachers. US Atti pts: Ha 
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Y thoſe. who: nt che ſolemn. nature 
. of- the; miniſterial charadter, the cor- 
rpptions of the clergy. muſt. appear. deplorable 
bey ond expreſſion. Thele corruptions were 
mounted to the moſt, enormous height in this dif- 
mal period of the church. Both in the eaftern 
and weltern provinces, the clergy. were, for the 
mo part, compoſed of a moſt worthleſs ſet of 
men ſhamefaily. illuerate and. ſtupid, ignorant 
moge eſpecially. in religious matters, equally 
enſlaved to * 4 and ſuperſlition, and capa- 
e of the moſt flagitious deeds. This diſmal 
| degeneracy of the ſacred order was principally 
_ owing. to. the: rulers, of the church, who. indulged 
bas elves in che commiſſion. oſ the moſt odious 

erimes, and abandoned themſelves to the impulſe 


? the maſt licentious paſſions ; who confounded, 
all difference between juſt and unjuſt, 


in ſhort, 
ro; latisfy, their impious ambition; and whoſe 
et empire Was ſuch a diverſified ſoene of 


miquity and violence, as never was exhibited 


under any. of thoſe ya any ee . have 
een the he kcourges of, man K for fa 
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death of her rt cottſort, eng 
the wanton pontiff, who was her mother's lover, 
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II. As to the popes; after the deach of Laid, 


which happened: in the year, 914. Alberic, DEN 


of Tuſcany, © whoſe opulence * was prodigious, 
and whoſe authority in Rome Was unlimited, 
obtained tlie poptiſicate for John X. W 


of Ravenna, in compliance with the ſolicitatio 


of Theodora, his mother-in-layy, ' whoſe lewdiieſs 
was the principle that intereſted her in this 
promotion.” This infamous election will not 
e fuch as ktiow. "that the ther of” Rome 


ca were pegs on in e city 


intereſt or corruption, by violence or raud, 


John X. though in other reſpects a ſcandalous 


example of irfiquit) and lewdnels,. acquired a 
degree of reputation by his'cam zu againſt the 
Saracens, whom he drove from the ſettJements_ 


they had male upon the banks of the Garigliano. 
He did not, however, enjoy his go -A long; 
the enmity of Marozia, daughter of The 

and wife of Alberic, proved” fatal o kim. For 
this bloody. minded woman havi 


odora, 


eſpouſed 
marquis of Tuſcan? "after the 
ged im to ſeize 


Wido, or Guy, 


and to put him to death in the priſon where he 
lay confined.” This licentious pontiff was Tuc- 
ceeded by Leo VI. who ſat but ſeven months 


in the a apoſtolic chair, which was filled after him 
by Step 
the year 931, preſented to the ambition 'of 


en VII. The death öf this latte, in 


Marozia, an object worthy of its graſp; and 
accordingly ſhe raiſed to the papal dignity John 


XI. who was the fruit of her lawleſs amours 


with one of the pretended ſucceſſors of St. Peter, 


Sergius III. whoſe adulterous commerce 0 
| y * t at 


. 


— 


3 ; rother,. His mother 
Agath of Wido, entered. anew, into the bonds of 


_ 


1 


| he. church by the ak of his cry Was 


ſhe 3 his r 


| 7545 her ſon 
c — latter ended his days in the 


: Pet, et who to the 


7s „ bu 2al aun v, the Ger: 


ed down A. P. ae Alberic his half⸗- 
arozia had, after the 


r with: ng of I who, hav- 
= n in Sd 1 . ſeverely 


his reſentment, which vented its 
big the. whole family ſor Alberic drove 
out. o Rome. not only... Hugo, but allo Marozia 
pontiff, and confined them in 


5 "The four pontaffs, who, i in their turns, 


pet, Upon the Heath of Aga 
dignity. of Roman 
30 degree of authority which no- 
g.could refif raiſed. to the pontificate his 
Rayian, yho was deſtitute of every qua- 


u tha was requiſite to diſcharge the duties of 
that. important * This unworthy 


Aſllumed.the name of John XII. and thus intro- 
Aduced, the cuſtom, that has fince been. adopted 
_ by all his ſucceſſors, of changing their name 
upon their acceſſion to the pontificate. A 
V. The fate of, John, XII. was as 


s his promation had been ſcandalous... Unable 


bear the uren yoke of Berenger 11, King 


10 
of Italy, he ſent ambaſſadors, in the year 960, 
0 Otho the Great, entreatin ag. him to march 
into lialy, to deliver the char 

from the tyranny under which they, groaned. 
To Aae the perplexed. pow addeil a 
e 00065 motto. 415 zh, 6 $ods II enn 


1 : 7 


and the people 
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folemn prigucifs that; if the Gertnat kit 
came to his aiſtatice, he would array him wi 


the purple and the other enſigns of vereigfity, 
and proclam him emperor of the Romans ns. 
Otho received this embaſſy with pleaſure, mane * 
ed into, Raly at the heal of a" latge body of 
| troops, and was accordingly falured "By". Ho 
watt che Ache of empèror of the Romans. The. 
Donut however, foor repentell f the Fi &p he ; 
d taken, and, ' though'He had ſworn 1 
to the emperor in the moſt ſolemn mant et 
he broke his oath; _ joined ' with ; Adelbert, 
the ſort of. Beren ger, ſt Otho. This revolt 
was not unp mile pee e d Fa 
Rome in the! year” 3 ated? 4 C neil. bel 
which he aecuſed Eat convicted ee 5 | 
many cximes; atid, after Raving geg 4405 og Y 
in the moſt ignominivus manner, from, his-high 
office, he appointed Leo III. to 6H I place. 
V. The pontiffs' who governed. the” ſes 101 
Rome from Leo VIII. who died &. D. 965. :to 
Gerbert or Sylveſter, II. who was caſa i the 
pontißeate towards the concluflon of this cen⸗ 8 
tury, were more happy in their: ee 45 
as well as more F ba heir cond 1 th | 
their inftinous j redeceffors,; yet PO RL them 
ſo exemplary ab to deferve 2 applauſe t mars 18 
Gas to eminent. virtue. FRETS 


Wy idk theſe! foto e and 


for C JA OTH uf poh ak” 10 7 0 
of the Roman pontiffs, ieee Red oo 
from day to day; ſuch were the effe&s of that 


— fr mh ſuperſtition thaf 7 rei gned 1 in bel 5 
ere Otho the Great bad noe 
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of any pontiff without the conſent of the em- 
prey which remained in force to the conclu- 
ion of this century. The ſame emperor, as 

likewiſe his fon an grandſon, . who ſucceeded 
him in the empire, maintained, without inter- 
1 2 their right of, ſupremacy over the ci 

Rome, its Ne and its pontiff. 

equally certain, that the German. French, he 
Italian biſhops, who. were, not ignorant of the 
nature of their privileges, and the extent of 
their juriſdiction, , were, during this whole cen- 
tury, perpetually upon their guard againſt every 
attempt, the Roman. ae . ight make, to 
aſſume to himſelf alone a leg 1 5 5 authority in 
the church. But, notwithſtanding all this, the 
biſhops of Rome found means of augmenting 
their influence, and partly by. open violence, 
bees by ſtratagems, encroached not only upon 

e privileges of the biſhops, but alſo upon the 

ts of kings and emperors, Their attempts 
were, ſeconded. by the ſcandalous adulation of 
metcenary prelates, who exalted the preroga- 
tives of, What they called, the apoſtolic ſee in 
the moll extravagant terms. In this century 
certain. biſhops. maintained ublicly . that the 
Roman pontiffs were biſhops of the whole world, 
an aſſertion which hitherto none bad ventured 
to make. 

VII. The ambition, of the biſhop s of We! 
0 left no means unemployed to 33 their 
juriſdiction, exhibited an example Which the 
10 iferior prelates followed with indefatigable emu- 
lation. Several biſhops and abbots had begun, 
even from the 15 that the deſcendants of 
Charles ne fat an the imperial throne, to 
enlarge their plelcgetives, and had actually 
obtained, for their tenants fl. their poſſeſſions, 


13315 1 LY an 
10 


giſtrates, as alſo from taxes of all kinds. But 
in this. century they carried their pretenſions 


farther; aimed at the civil juriſdiction over the 


territories in which they exerciſed a ſpiritual 
dominion, and aſpired after nothing leſs than 


the - authority of dukes, marquiſes, and counts | 


of the empire. Among the principal cireum- 
ſtances that animated their zeal in the purſuit 
of theſe dignities, we may reckon the bitter 


conteſts concerning juriſdi ion and other mat- 


ters, that reigned between the dukes and counts, 
who were governors of cities, and the biſhops 
and abbots, ; who were their ghoſtly rulers, 
The latter therefore, ſeizing the favourable op- 
portunity that was offered by the ſuperſtition of 


the times, uſed every method to obtain that high 


rank, that hitherto ſtood in the way of their 
ambition. And the emperors: and kings to 
whom. they addreſſed their requeſts, generally 
granted them, either from a deſire, of, pacifying 


the contentions ! that, aroſe between civil and 


military, magiſtrates, ,or- from a reverence for 


the ſacred order, or with a view to -augment 


their own authority, and to confirm their do- 
minion by the ſervices of the biſhops, whoſe 
influence was me great upon the people. 
Such were the different motives that engaged 
princes to enlarge the àuthority of, the clergy 5 
and hence we ſee from this century ſo many 
biſhops and abbots cloathed With the honourt 


of dukes, marquiſes, counts, and viſcoun. 
VIII. Beſides the groſs ignorance of the Latin 
elergy, they were alſo chargeable, inga very 


heinous degree, with two other enormous vices, 
even concubinage and mony. i As to the firſt of 


what 


theſe, it, was, practiſed apanly..; The prieſts, and 
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what is ſtill more, even the monks, fell victims 
to the triumphant charms of the fex, aud en- 
tering into wedlock or concubinage, ſquandered 
away, with their wives and miſtreſſes, the reve- 
nues of the church. The other vice reigned 
with equal licentiouſneſs. The elettion of bi- 
mops and abbots was no longer made according 
to the laws of the church; ce 


or their miniſters and favourites, either con- 


ferred theſe dignities upon their friends and 


ereatures, or fold them, without ſhame, to the 


higheſt bidder. - Hence it happened, that the 
moſt ſtupid and flagitious wretehes were fre- 
quently advanced to the moſt important ſtations 
in the church, and that, upon ſeveral occaſions, 
even ſoldiers, civil magiſtrates, counts, and ſuch 


like perſons, were, by a ſtrange metamorphoſis, 


- \ converted into biſhops and abbots. 
IX. While the monaſtic orders, amony the 
Greeks and Orientals, maintained flill an ex- 
ternal appearance of religion, the Latin monks 
had ſo entirely loſt fight of all diſcipline, that 
the greateſt part of them knew not even by 

dame the rule of St. Benedict, which they were 

- obliged to obſerve. A noble Frank, whoſe 
name was Odo, a man as learned and pious as 


the ignorance of the times would permit, en- 


| Heavoured to remedy this diſorder; nor were 
his attempts totally unfueceſsful. This zealous 

_ eceleGaftic being created; in the year 927, abbot 
of: Clugni, in the province of Burgundy, not 
"$4 only obli 5 the monks to live in a rigorous 
obſervance of their rules, but alſo added to their 
diſcipline a new ſet of ' rites and ceremonies. 
This new rule of diſcipline covered its author 
with glory, and, in a ſhort time. was adopted 
in all the European convenis; for the greateſt 
„ : | 3 . THIS LS part 
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part of the ancient monaſteries, which had been 
founded in France, Germany, Italy, Britain, 


and Spain, received the rule of the monks of 


Clugni, to Which alſo the convents, newly ela- 
bliſhed, were ſubjefted by their founders. And 
thus it was, that * Order of Clug ni arrived to 
that high degree of authority, opulence, and 
dignity, which It 1 in the e 


en N 


X. The more eminent Greek writers of this 
cemury are eahly numbered; among them was 
Simeon, high treaſurer of Conſtantinople. who, 
from his giving a new and more elegant ſtyle to 
the Low of the Saints, which had been origi- 
nally compoſed in a groſs and barbarous lan- 
guage, was diſtinguiſhed by the title of Meta- 
phraft, or Tranſlator. He did not, however, 
content himfelf with digeſting, poliſhing, an 
embelliſhing the chronicle, bat went ſo far us to 
augment it with a multitude of trifling fables 
drawn from his own imagination. 
Among the Arabians no author noquived A 
higher reputation than Eutyechius, bijhop of. 
Alexandria, whoſe Annals, with ſeveral other 
productions of his, axe {till extant. © 

The moſt eminent of the Latin writers of this 
century was Gerbert, or Sylveſter II. who has 
already been mentioned.” The other writers of 
ek age: were > far from being e eminent in / any 
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"HE ſtate of religion was ſuch as might be 
1 . expetted in, times of ignorance and cor- 

eruption, The moſt important doctrines of 
Chriſtianity were disfigured in the moſt wretch- 
ed manner, and obſcured - with a multitude of 
vain opinions and idle fancies. Both, Greeks 
and Latins-placed the eſſence of+-rehgion in the 
worſhip of images and departed ſaints, in ſearch- 
ang after, and preſerving, the facred relies of 
holy men and women, and in accumulating 
riches upon the prieſts and monks, whoſe opu- 
Jence increaſed with the progreſs of ſuperſlition. 


Scarxcely did any Chriſtian. dare to approach the 


thrgne of God, without rendering ſirſt the ſaints 
and images propitious. The ardour alſo. with 


which relics: were fought, ſurpaſſes cont J 
| 4 


it had ſeized all orders among the peop 
and was grown into a ſort of frenzy; and, if 
© the monks are to be belieyed, the Supreme 
Being interpoſed. in an eſpecial manner. to 
diſcover to old wives and bare- headed friars the 
places Where the bones or cafcaſes of the ſaints 
lay dilperſed or interred. The fears of purga- 
tory, of that fire that was to deſtroy the impu- 
rities of departed fouls, were now carried to the 
preateſt height, and exceeded by far the appre- 
henhfions of infernal torments ; for they hoped to 
avoid the latter eaſily, by dying enriched with 
the prayers of the clergy, or covered with the 


merits of the ſaints; while from the pains of 


_ Purgatory they believed there was no exemption. 
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The clergy, therefore, finding theſe; terrors ad- . 
mirably adapted to increaſe their authority aud 
to promote — intereſt, uſed every method 
to augment them, and by the moſt pathetic 
diſcourſes, acc ied with monſtrous fables . 
and fictitious miracles, laboured to eſtabliſm the 
doctrine of purgatory, and alſo to make it appear 
2 they had a mighty e in chat formi- 
ble r | 1 25 v8 
II. The conteſts 2 predeſlinstian 
and the euchariſt, were in — century bappily 
reduced 10 ſilence. This Was « to the 
mutual toleration that was practiſed by the con- 
tending parties, who left it to each other's free 
choice ta, retain, or to change, their former 
opinions. Befides, the ignorance. and ſtupidity 
of this degenerate age were ill ſuited 10 ſuch 
inquiries. This mutual toleration muſt not 
de attributed either to the wiſdom or virtue f 
the age. The truth is, the divines of this cen- 
tury wanted both the capacity and the inelina · 
tion to attack or defend any doctrine, whoſe re- 
tutation- or defence required the ſmalleſt portion 
of learning or togic. | | 
III. The whole Chriſtian indedi-quat e 
at this time, with a thick and gloomy veil of fu» 
PO This n e ich — al- 
moſt every ray of truth from + the 
d furniſhed a TOY ne les. to 
t and monks propagatin many ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous opinions. _— thats 
none occaſioned: ſuch a univerſal panic, as 2 
notion which now pony of the immedi- 
ate approach of the ndgment. This no- 
non was advanced publ iy ref, 22 many at this time, 
and ſpreading itſelf with an amazing rapide 
h the provinces, it rew them 
into the deepeſt conſternation. Hence prodi · 
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from à notion, that the Supreme Judge would 


_ tains. The opulent attempted to bribethe Deity 


a E 


guy numbers of people abandoned all their 
wH connexions and relations, and giving to 
the churches or monaſteries all their ſands and 
worldly; effects, repaired to Paleſtine, where 
they imagined that Chriſt would deſcend from 
heaven to judge the world. Others devoted 
themſelves by a ſolemn oath to the ſervice of 
the churches, convents, and prieſthood, whoſe | 
flaves they became, in the moſt rigorous ſenſe, 
Performing daily their heavy taſks; and allithis 


diminiſh the ſeverity of their ſentence, on ac- 
count of their having made themſelves the flaves 
of his "miniſters. © When an eclipſe: of the ſun 
or moon hap d, the cities were deſerted; 
and their inhabitants fled for refuge to hollow 
caverns, and hid themſelves among the eraggy 
rocks, and under the ſummits of ſteep moun- 


ese v TE” WW 


by: rich © donations conferred upon the ſacerdotal 
and monaſtic-orders. In many places;”temples; 
palaces, and noble edifices, both public and 
ivate, were ſuffered: to decay. nay, were de. 
iberately pulled down, from a notion that they 
were no longer of any uſe ſince che diſſolution 
of all things was at hang 14 3 
IV. The number of the ſaints, 1 
looked upon as miniſters of the kingdom of hea+ 
ven, was now multiplied every where. This 
may be eaſily aceounted for, when we conſider 
that ſuperſtition, the ſource of ſear, Was grown 
0 ſuch an enormous height, as rendered the 
creation of ne patrons neceſſary to calm: the 
anxiety of. trembling mortal. Beſides, the li- 
centiouſneſs and di ſſoluteneſs that had infected all 

+ orders'of men, rendered the reputation of ſanc+ 
tit very eaſy to be acquired; for amidit:ſuchia | 
b 4o0pmel roy 1151 +50) perveris 
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| perverſe 8 it demanded no great effang | 


of virtue to be eſteemed! holy. All. thoſe, th 
whom nature had given an auſlere complexion; 
or an enthuſiaſtic imagination, were revered 
as the wee of ne and as the friends 
of Qs. {i 1s Sil 6 14t. Ht 2 TH 

The . pontiff now pretended to "the 
right of creating ſaints by his ſole authority. 
although» in the preceding ages there is no ex- 


ample of his having exerciſed this privilege alone, 


This ſpecimen was 4-44 in the year 99g, by 


John XV. Who, 1180 a ſolemn canonization, 


enrolled Udalric, biſhop of Augſburgh, in the 
number of the ſaints, and thus conferred upon 
him a title to the worſhip of Chriſtians. We 


mut not, however, conclude that, after this 


period the privilege, of canonizing new ſainis 


was veſted ſo olely in the Roman pontiſfs; for 


there are ſeveral examples upon record, which. 


prove, that not only provingial. councils, but 
alſo ſeveral of the ſirſt order among the biſhops, 
advanced to the rank of ſaints, ſuch: as they 
thought worthy, without ever conſulting the 
Roman pontiff, until the twelfth century. hen 
Alexander III. abrogated this privilege of che 
biſhops and councils, and placed canonization in 
the number of the acts of authority, which the 
ſovereign pontiff alone was entitled to exerciſe, 

V. The expoſitors and commentators, Who 
attempted, in this century to explain the, ſacred 


writings, were too mean in their abilities to 
deſerve almoſt, any notice. Among the Lating- 


Remi, or Remigius, biſhop of Auxerre, con- 


tinued the expoſition of the holy ſcriptures, 


which he had begun, in the preceding century; 
but his work is highly defective in various re- 


Pars * for he takes ehe da in explain. 
ing 
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ing the literal ſenſe of the words; and e 

the whole force of his fantaſtic genius in un- 
folding their pretended myſtical ſigniſication. 

VI. The fcience of theology was abſolutely 

abandoned in chis century; nor did either the 

Greek or Latin church furniſh any writer, who 

attempted to explain in a regular method the 

dofrines' of Chriſtianity. The Greeks were 
contented with the works of Damaſcenus, and 

the Latins with thoſe of Auguſtin and Gre- 
| Fory, who were now conſidered as the greateſt 
 doftors that had adorned the church. Some 

added' to theſe the writings of venerable Bede 
and Rabanus Maurus. important ſcience 
of morals was ſtill more neglected than that of 
theology, and was reduced to a certain nuthber 
of dry and infipid homihes, and to the lives of 
the faints, which Simeon among the Greeks, 
and Hubald, Odo, and Stephen among the La 
tins, had drawn up. 

VII. The controverſies between the Greek 
and Latin churches were now carried on with 
dels impetuoſſty, on account of the calamities 

of the times; yet they were not reduced to 

filence. The writers therefore who affirm, that 
this unhappy ſchiſm was healed, for a time, have 

Fern miſtaken the matter; though i it be true, that 

tumults of the times produced now and then 

à ceſſation of theſe conteſts. The Greeks were, 

moreover, divided among themſelves concern- 

ing the lawfulneſs of fourth marriages, to which 
violent conteſt the caſe of Leo, furnamed the 

Philofopher, gave riſe. This emperor, having 

buried ſuccefſively three wives without any male 

iſſue, eſpouſed a fourth. As marriages re 
the fourth time were held unlawful by the Greek 

9 arch of Conſtanti nople, 

| ſuſpended. 
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ſuſpe ended the emperor, from the communion 'of 
the church Leo, incenſed at this, deprived Nico: 
Jas of the patriarchal dignity, and raiſed Euthymius 
to that high office, who, though he re-admitted the 

emperor to the boſom of the church, yet oppoſed 
the law which he hadreſolved to ena 1 in order to 
render fourth marriages lawful. Upon this a 
ſchiſm; attended wilh the! bittereſt- animoſities, 
divided the clergy; one part of which declared 
for Nicolas, the other iow: Euthymius. In order 
to appeaſe theſe tumults, Conſtantine Porphy- 


rogenneta, the ſon of Leo, called together an 


aſſembly of che clergy of Conſtantinople i in the 
hr: 920, in Which fourth marriages were pro- 


hibited, and marriages for the third time per- 


mitted on certain conditions; and thus che Pub- 


„ tranquillity was EURO. HOPE „A 1 1 
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Is IN Be 0 have bone not bh the load of 


| LE ceremonies! under which the ee | 


religion groaned during! this age, we have onl 
to caſt an eye upon the acts of the various cou. 
cils which were aſſembled in England, Germany, 
France, and Italy. The number of ceremoniès 
increaſed in n to that of the ſaints, 
which mukiplied from day to day; for each | 
new. patydn had appropriated to his ſervice,"a 4 


new. belong and a new round of religious rites. 


It is afſo to bé obſerved. that a grest par of 
theſe new rites derived their origin fronſsthe | 


various errots, which the INE nations had 
co F received 
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received from their anceſtors, and ſtill retained, 
even after their converſion to Chnſtianity. 
II. The famous yearly feſtival in remembrance 
of all departed ſouls, was inflituted by the au · 
thority of Odilo, abbot of Clugni, and added 10 
the Latin calendar towards the concluſion of 
' this century. Before this time, a cuſtom had 
been introduced in many places of putting up 
prayers on certain days, for the ſouls that were 
confined in purgatory ; but theſe prayers were 
made by each religious ſociety, only for its own 
members, friends, and patrons. The pious zeal 
of Odilo could: not be confined within ſuch nar- 
| Tow limits; and he therefore extended the be- 
; | 5 of ey reyes toall the a that laboured 
; under the pains of purgatory. This was owin 
to the r. a 8 icilian hermit, who 
pretended' to have learned, by an immediate 
 wevelation from heaven,” that the prayers of the 


| monks of Clugni would be effectual for the 

deliverance of departed ſpirits from the expia- 
| tory flames. Acccordingly this feſtival was, at 
| Frl. celebrated only by the congregation of 


Clugni; but having received. afterwards the ap- 
obation-of one of the Roman pontiffs, it was, 

by his order, kept in all the Latin churches, 
A III. The worlhip-of the Virgin Mary, which 
before had been carried to a high ee of 
idolatry, received now new acceſſions. ' To: 
wards the concluſion of this century, a cuſtom 
was introduced among the Latins of celebrating 
maſſes. and abſtaining from fleſh, in honour of 
the bleſſed Virgin, every Sabbath day. After 
this was inſtituted, what che Latins called, the 
er office, in honour of St. Mary, which was, 
in the following centufy, confirmed by Urban 
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to be found in this age manifeſt indications of 
the inſtitution of the rofary, and crown of the *| 
Virgin, by which her worſhippers were to reckon 

the number of prayers that tlrey were to offer to 
this new divinity ; for though ſome place the in- 
vention of the Ryfary in the thirteenth century, 
and attribute it % St. Dominic, yet this ſup- 
poſition is made without any foundation.“ Tlie 
roſary conſiſts in fifreen repetitions of the Lord's 
prayer, and an hundred and fifty ſalutations of 
the bleſſed Virgin; while the crown confiſis in 

6x or feven repetitions of the Lord's prayer, and 

ſix or ſeven times ten ſalutations, or Ave Marias. | 
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Concerning the diuiſions and herefies that troubled 
the church ayreng ts century. 


I. FT HE profound ignorance and ſtupidity in 
_ £* this century, had at leaſt this advantage 
attending them, that they contributed much te 
the tranquillity of the church, and prevented the 
riſe of new fefts. But, though no new inven- 
tions were broached, the ancient errors ſtill | 
remained. The Neſtorians lived ſtill under the _, 
Arabian government, where they were often | 
pry But as ſome of them excelled in 
edical knowledge, which was highly eſteemed 
among the Arabians, while others rendered them- 
ſelves acceptable to the great, by the dexterous 
management of their domeſtic affairs, as over- 
ſeers and ſtewards; this contributed to diminiſh 
he ſtorms that aroſe againſt them from time 
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firengith in Thrace under the reign_of John Tzi- 
miſces. A. great part of this ſett had, been 
tranſported into this province, by the order of. 
ee Co prony mus, Ha as the ſeventh 
century, to put an end to the troubles they had 
excited in the eaſt; but a ſtill greater number of 
them were leit behind, eſpecially in Syria and 
the adjacent countries. Hence it was, that 
Theodore, biſhop of Antioch, engaged the em- 
peror, by his importunate ſolicitations, to ſend 


ee of them from Syria to Philippi. 


rom Thrace they paſſed into Bulgaria and 
Sclavonia, where they reſided under the juriſ- 
diction of their own- patriarch, until the time 
of the council of Baſil, i. e, until the fifteenth 
century. From Bulgaria they removed to Italy, 
and ſpreading themſelves from thence through the 
other provinces of Europe, they became ex- 
tremely troubleſome to the Roman pontiffs upon 
— Ane 
III. There, were yet. Fublaſing ſome . 
of the Arians in ſeveral parts of Italy, and par- 
tieularly in the territory of Padua; but Rathe - 
rius, biſhop of Verona, had a ſtill more enor. 
mous . hereſy, to combat in the ſyſtem. of the 
Anthropomorphites, which / was revived in the 
ear 939. In the diſtrict of Vicenza, a conſi- 
derable number, not only of the literate mul - 
titude, but alſo of the ſacerdolal order, fell into 
that extravagant notion, that the Deity was 


cloathed with a human form, and ſeated: like an 
earthly. monarch is throne of gold. This 
le 


error will appear leſs aſtoniſhing, When we con- 
der, that the illiterate multitude had conſtantly 
efore their eyes in all the churches, the Su- 
preme Being and his angels repreſented in pic- 


tures and images with the human figure, 
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1 P che preceding century ſome faint notions 
4 of the Chriſlian religion had been re- 
ceived among the Hung arians, Danes, Poles, 
and Ruſſians: but the 8 ſpirit of theſe 
nations, together with their deplorable ignorance 
and their violent attachment to the ſuperſtitions 
of their anceſtors, rendered their total conver- 
ſion to Chriſtianity a work of great difficulty. 
The zeal, however, with which this important 
work was carried on, did honour to the piety ok 
the princes. of- theſe unpoliſhed countries, who 
united their influence with the labours of the 
learned men whom they had invited into their 
dominions. In Tartary, and the adjacent coun- 
tries, the zeal and dil gence” of the Neſtorians 
Vol. II. H gained 
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gained over daily vaſt numbers to the profeſſion 
of Qhrrſtiamity. It s alſo, that met 
tan prelates, with a great number of biſhops un- 
der their juriſdiction, were eſtabliſhed at this 
time in the provinces of Caſgar, Nuacheta, Tur- 
keſtan, Genda, and Tangut; from which we 
may -conehude,” that, in chis and the following 
century, there was a prodigious number of 

Chriſtians in thoſe very countries, which are 

at preſent over-run with * and 

idolatry. 

7 II. Among the European nations that lay yet 
omg in their native darkneſs, were the 
clavonians, the Obotriti *, the Venedi® , and 

the Pruffians, whoſe converſion had been at- 

tempted, but with no ſucceſs, by certain miſſio- 
naries, from whoſe piety and zeal better fruits | 
might have been expected. Towards the con- 
cluſion of the preceding century, Adalbert, bi- 
ap uf Prague, had endeavoured to inſtil into 
the minds of the therce and ſavage Prufhans, the 
falutary doctrines of the goſpel; but he periſhed 
inthe attempt, receiving, in the year 996, from 
the lance {i | Siggo, a gan prieſt, the crown 
of atiartyrdom.. Boteſlaus, king of Poland, re- 
wenged the death of this apoſtle by entering into 

z ibloody war with che Pruſſians, and obtained 

by the torce of a victorious army, what Adal- 

bert could not effect by exhortation and argu- 
ment. He dragooned 'this ſavage people into 
dhe Chriſtian church; . beſides this iotem 


1 5 eee eee eee Ede 2 | 
dals, 'whoſe kings reſided in the country of Meoklenburgh, and 
whoſe dominions extended along the coaſts of the Bultic From 
the river Pene in Pomerania to the duchy of Hoſſtein.. 

The 'Vemedi-dwelt upon the — Weiſſot, or Viſtuke, 


un, achat ig at . the- plane Aorienburg. | 
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method, ethers of a more gentle kind were 
practiſed by his, attendants, who ſeconded the 
military arguments of their prince by admoni- 
tion and inſtrubtion. An eccleſiaſtic of illuſtri- 
eus birth, whoſe name was Bomiface or Bruno, 
undertook: the converſion of the Pruſſians; and 
ſet, out from Germany wich eighteen perſons 
who had entered with zeal into the fame deſign. 
Theſe. were, however, all harbanouſly maſſacred 
by the Pruſſians. and neither the vigorous 
efforts of Boleſlaus, nor of the ſucceeding kings 
| of Poland, could engage this inflexible nation 
to abandon: the idolatry of their anceſtor. 
III. Sicily had been groaning under the Sa- 


racens ſince the ninth century, nor had the 


repeated attempts of the Greeks and Latins to 
diſpoſſeſs them, been crowned with ſuccels. 
But in this century the face of affairs changed; 
for in the year 1059. Robert Guiſcard, ho had 
formed a ſettlement in Italy at the head: ofa 
Norman colony, and was afterwards created 
duke of Apulia, attacked the Saracens in Sicily; 
nor did he ſheath. the ſword before he haderen- 
dered himſelf maſter of that iſland, and cleared 
it abſolutely of its former tyrants. As ſoon as 
this work was accompliſhed; which was not be- 
tore the year 1090, he not only reſtored the 
Chriſtian religion, which had been almoſt totally 


— 


extinguiſhed, but alſo eſtahliſned biſhoprics, 
founded monaſteries, erected magnificent churches 
throughout that province, and beſtowed upon 


the clergy unmenſe revenues and diſlinguiſhed 
honours. Id is in the privileges conferred upon 


this valiant chief, that we find the origin of that 


ſupreme authority in matters of religion, which 
is ſtill veſted-in the kings of Sicily, within the 
limits. of their own teryitozies, and which is 


1 } known 


\ 


knowniby;theiname-of-the Sic:han monarchy + 
for the Roman pontiff Urban II. granted, A. D. 
1097, by a! ſpecial diploma, to Robert and his 
ſucceſſors; the title, authority, and prerogatives 
of hereditary legates of the apoſtolic ſee. His 
| ſucceſſors governed that iſland, under the title of 
dukes, until the twelfth century, when it was 

erefted into a kingdo tt: 
IV. The Roman pontiffs, from the time of 
Sylveſter II. had been forming plans for ex- 
tending the limits of the church in Aſia, and 
_ eſpecially for driving the Mahometans out of 

Paleſtine; but the troubles, in Europe, pre-. 
vented the execution of theſe deſigns. Gregory 
VII. the moſt enterpriſing pontiff that ever ſat 
in the chair, inflamed by the repeated complaints 
which the Afiatic Chriftians made of the cruelty 
of the Saracens, reſolved to undertake the deh- 
verance of the church, and upwards of fifty 


thouſand men were muſtered to follow him, 


But many unforeſeen occurrences obliged him 


to lay aſide his invaſion of the holy land. The 
project, however, was renewed, towards the 
concluſion” of this century, by the enthuſiaſtic 
al of an inhabitant of Amiens, who was known 
by the name of Peter the Hermit, and who ſuggeſt- 
ed to Urban II. the means of accompliſhing what 

had been ſuſpended. This hermit, in a voyage, 
which he had made through Paleſtine A. D. 
ogg, had obſerved the vexations and perſecu- 
tions which the Chriſtians, who viſited the 
holy places, ſuffered from the Saracens. In- 
flamed therefore with a furious zeal, which he 
looked upon as the effects of a divine impulſe, 


he implored the ſuccours of Symeon, patriarch 


of Conſtantinople, and Urban II. but without 
effect. Far from being diſcouraged, . 
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ion of the moſt perilous deſigns, 80% that an 


e aa . 89 
ub ae. the. atingfh vigour, wemt:through, | 


all the countries of Europe ſounding the alarm 


of a holy war againſt the inkdel nations, and ex- 
horting alt Chriſtian princes to draw. the ſword 
againſt the tyrants of Paleſtine; nor did he fo 
here; but with a view to engage the multitude 


in his cauſe, he carried about Wich hm a 1 


which he ſaid was written in heaven, : a 
dreſſed from thence to all true Chriſtians to 
animate their zeal for the deliveranae of than 


| brethren. 


W When Urban U. Gag .chis wart! prepared by 
th exhortations of the hermit; he aſſembled a 
numerous council at Placentia, A. D. 10935, and 


recommended warmly the ſacred expedition 


againſt the infidel Saracens. . This councy Was 
the moſt numerous of any that had been hitherto 

aſſembled, and was, on that account, held in the | 
open fields. There were preſent at it two 
hundred biſhops, ſour thouſand: eceleſiaſtics, and 
three hundred thouſand laymen. Nut this enter- 
prize was far from 4 approved of by the 
greateſt part of this aſſembly, notwithſtanding 
the preſence of the emperor's legates, wo 
repreſented moſt pathetically how neceſſary it 
was to limit the power of the victorieus Turks. 
The pontiff's propoſal was, however, renewed 
fome time after this, in the councilof Clermont, 
where Urban was piſent. The pajhetie ſpeech, 
which he delivere pon this. occaſion;.. madea 

deep impreſſion upon the minds of the 3 
whoſe natural character renders them n much ſu- 
perior to the Italians in attempting the —_ 


innumerable multitude, compoſed of | alk ranks 
in the nation, offered e as volunteers 
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was looked upon as equal mann moſt glorious! 
enterprises, While, in reality, it was no more 
than an unwieldy body without life or vigour; 
being a motley aſſemblage of monks, proſtitutes, 
artiſts, labourers, lazy tradeſmen, merchants, 
boys, girls, ſlaves, malefattors, | and profligate 


©  debauchees, and principally compofed of the 


S 


loweſt dregs of the multitude, whe! were ani- 


mated ſolely by the -proſpett of plunder, and. 


| hoped 40 make their fortunes by this holy cam- 


paign. Every one will perceive how little 
either difcipline, counſe], or fortitude were to 
be expected from ſuch a miſerable rabble. This 
expedition -was'. diſtinguiſhed, | in the French 
language, by the name of a croiſade, and all 
who embarked in it were called croſes, or croſs- 
dearers, on account of the conſecrated croſs of 
various colours, which N ſoldier wore W 
ws Tight ſhoulder. 

VI. In conſequence of theſe grand - f prepara- 
ber eight hundred thoufand men, in ſeparate 
bodies, and under different commanders, ſet out 
for Conftantinople in the year 1096; that hav- 
ing received 5 ſtance and direction Ar Alexis 
Conmiius the Grecian emperor, they might 
Lee their march into Afia. One of the prin- 

ipal diviſions bf this enormous body was led on 
by Peter the Hermit, who was girded with a 


rope, and continued to appear with all the 


marks of an auſtere ſolitary. This firſt diviſion, 
In their march through Hungary and Thrace, 
committed the moſt flagitious crimes, which 
o incenſed the inhabitants of thoſe countries, 
that they roſe up in arms and maſſacred; the 

ateſt part of them. A like fate attended 
125 other divifions of the ſame army, who, 
nder che Oe of wer age: unſkilful. chiefa, 
2 the wandered 
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wandered about like an undiſciplined ponds of 
robbers, plundering. the. cities that. lay in their. 
way, and ſpreading miſery and deſolation. where- 
ever they came. The armies, that were headed 
by illuſtrious commanders, arrived more. hap- 
pily at the capital of the Grecian empire. That. 
which was commanded by Godfrey of Bouillon, 
duke of Lorrain, who: deſerves a place among 
the greateſt heroes, and by his brother Baldwin, 
was . compoſed of. eighty; thouſand well choſen, 
troops, horſe and foot, and directed its march 
through. Germany and Hungary. Another, 
which was headed by Raimond, earl of Tou- 
louſe, paſſed through the Sclavonian territories. 
Robert, earl of Flanders, Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy, eldeſt ſon of William, the. Conqueror, 
and Hugo, brother to Philip I. king of France, 
embarked their reſpective forces in a fleet Which 
was aſſembled at Brundiſi and Tarento, from 
whence they were tranſported to Durazzo, or 
Dyrrachium, as it was anciently called. Theſe 
armies were followed by Boemond, duke of 
Apulia and: Calabria, at the head of., a: 6400 
and numerous body of valiant Normans. 60 

VII. This army was the genchy and, in 
outward-, appearance, the moſt formidable, that 
had been known-1 in the memory, of man; : and, ; 
though before its arrival at- Conſtantinople, it 
was diminiſhed conſiderably; yet ſuch as, it was, 
it made the Grecian emperor tremble, and filled 
his mind -with terrible apprehenſions, of ſome 
ſecret deſign againſt his dominions. His fears, 
however, were diſpelled, when he ſaw the 
legions paſs the-ſtreights of Gallipolis, and dire 
their march towards Bithynaa. + . . - 

Before the arrival of Godfrey in, Alia, the 
army, or rather rabble, commanded by Pore the 
1 | Hermit 


Hermit in ſuch a ridiculous manner as might be 
expected from a wrongheaded monk, was de- 
feated and cut to pieces by Soliman the younger. 
The firſt ſuccelsful enterprize that was formed 
A the Infidels, was the ſiege of Nice, the 
eapital of Bithynia, which was taken in che year 
_ #097 ; from thence the victorious army proceed. 
ed into Syria, and in the following year ſubdued 
Antioch, which, with its fertile territory, was 
granted, by the aſſembled chiefs, to Boemond, 
duke of Apulia. Edeſſa fell next into the hands 
of the vittors, and became the property of Bald- 
win, brother to Godfrey of Bouillon. The 
.conqueſt of Jeruſalem, which, after a ſiege of 
2 weeks, brinitind to their arms in the year 
, ſeemed to crown their expedition with 

the defired ſucceſs. In this city were laid the 
Foundations of a new kingdom, at the head of 
which was placed the famous G „ whom 
the army faluted king of Jeruſalem with an una- 
nimous voice. But this illuſtrious hero, whoſe 
other eminent qualities were adorned with the 
2 modeſty, refuſed that high title, ſaying, 


be could not bear the thoughts of wearing à crown 
7 gold in that city, r the — * Fhings — | 
en 'crowned with thorns. he governed 


Jeruſalem with that valour, jw ey and - pru- 
dence, thit have- rendered his name immortal. 
Having choſen a ſmall army to fupport him in 
his new dignity, he permitted the reſt of the 
troops to return into Europe. | He did not, 
However, enjoy his victory long, but died about 
a year after the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, leaving 
his dominions to his brother Baldwin, prince 
of Edeſſa, who — * nd of Hang without 
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VIII. It we examine the moti ves that engaged 

the Roman pontiffs to kindle this war, which in 
its progreſg and fue was fo detrimental to almoſt 
all the countries of Europe, we ſhall ſee its 
origin is to be derived from the corrupt notions 
of religion, which prevailed in theſe barbarous 
times. It was thought inconſiſtent with the 


character of Chriſtians, to ſuffer that land, that 
was bleſſed with the miniffry, and conſecrated 
by the blood of the Saviour of men, to remain 
under the dominion of his moſt inveterate'ene- 
mies. It was alſo looked upon as a branch of 
true piety to viſit the holy places of Paleſtine; 
which pilgrimages, however, were extremely 
dangerous, while the Saracens were in pofſeſhon 
of tht 1. He CIR p 
There are, it muſt be confeſſed," ſeveral learn- 


ed men who have accounted otherwiſe for this 


fanatical expedition. They imagine that the 


= 


the power of the Latin emperors and F 's 
and that theſe princes encouraged it in hopes of 
getting rid of their more powerful vaſſals, and 
of becoming maſters of their lands and poſſef- 
fions. The truth of the matter ſeems to be 
this; the pontiffs and the princes were engaged 
at firſt in theſe cru/ages by a principle of ſu- 
perſtition only; but when, in proceſs of time, 
they learned by experience, that thefe holy 
wars contributed much to inetreaſe their opulence 
and to extend their authority, then new motives 


edit with a view to 
augment their own authority, and to weaken 


wv 


were preſented, and ambition and avarice ſe- 


conded the dictates of fanaticiſm and-ſuperſtition. 


IX. Without determining concerning the 
. „ | * 39 ey = ? 1 
juſtice of theſe wars, we may boldly affirm; that 


they were highly prejudicial both to — 
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al religion, and to the civil intereſts of mankind, 
and that, in Europe, more eſpecially, they were 
feuuful of innumerable evils, whoſe eſſedls are 
yet perceivable in our zimes. The European 
nations were. deprived of the greateſt part of 
their inhabitants by theſe ill-judged expeditions ; 
immenſe ſums of money were exported into 
Aſia; and numbers of the moſt powerful and 
opulent families became either extinct, or were 
involved in the deepeſt poverty and want. It 
could not well be otherwiſe; ſince the heads of 
the moſt illuſtrious houſes either mortgaged or 
' fold: their lands in order to pay the expences of 
their voyage; while athers impoſed ſuch intoler- 
able burthens upon their vaſſals, as obliged them 
to [abandon their houſes, and to enliſt them- 
ſelves, rather through deſpair than religious 
zeal, under the ſacred. banner. Hence the face 
of Europe was totally changed, and all things 
thrown. into the utmoſt confuſion. We paſs in 
filence the various enormities that were occa- 
toned by theſe cruſades, the murders, rapes, 
and robberies of the moſt infernal nature, that 
were every where committed with impunity: by 
theſe ſoldiers of God and of Chriſt, as they were 
called; and the new privileges and rights, to 
which theſe wars gave riſe, and which were often 
attended with the greateſt inconveniencies. | 
2 Theſe Wars were not- leſs prejudicial to- the 
cauſe of religion, and the true. intereſts of the 
Chriſtian church. One of their firft and moſt 
pernicious effects was the enormous augmen- 
tation of the authority of the Roman pontiffs: 
they alſo contributed, in various ways, to enrich 
2 churches and monaſteries, and to open new 
 Inurces of opulence to all the ſacerdotal orders. 
For they, who afſumed the croſs, **. of 
” | e e eit 
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their begehen, as if they were at the point, of 55 
death. They, for the moſt part, made their wills 
jor their departure, and felt a conſiderable 

t of their poſſeſſions to the prieſts and monks, 
in order to obtain by theſe pious legacies, the 
protection of the Deity. Many examples of 
theſe donations are to be found in ancient re- 
cords. Such of the fob ſoldiers, as had been 
engaged in ſuits of law with the prieſts or monks, 
renounced” their pretenſions, and ſubmiffively 
gave up whatever it was that had been the ſub- 
jet of debate. And others, who had ſeized 
upon any of the poſſeſſions of the churches or 
convents, or had heard of any * that had 
been committed againft the cle by the. re- 
moteſt of their anceftors, made the mot liberal 
reſtitution, both for their own uſurpations 'and 
thoſe of their forefathers, and made ample fa- 
tisfaction for the real or pretended 1 injuries. 
had committed againſt the church by rich and 
coſtly donations. 

Nor were theſe the only unhappy effetts of 
theſe holy expeditions, conſidered wath 
to their influence upon rehgion. For while 
whole legions of biſhops and abbots girded the 
fword to their thigh, and went as generals, 
volunteers, or chaplains into Paleſtine, the priefts 
and monks, who had ved under their Juriihic- | 
tion, and were more or leſs awed by their au- 
thority, threw off all reftraint, lived the moſt 
profligate lives, and abandoned themfetves to 
all ſorts af lieentiouſneſs. The monſter Super- 
ſition, which was already grown to an enor- 
mous ſize, received new ſtrength and influence 
by this helly war, and exerciſed with more ve- 
hemence than ever its deſpotic dominion over 


the minds .of the Latims. For. the crowd of 
1 lam. 
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Jaints, and patrons, whoſe number was prodi. W 

| . Kious before this period, was now augmented by d 
Eettious ſaints of Greek and Syrian origin, 00 
„ Which had hitherto been unknown in Europe; <> 
li and an incredible quantity of relics, the greateſt ij 
E part of which were ridiculous in the higheſt de- pi 
© | gree, were imported into the European * | Wl 
The armies, that returned from, Afia after the dis 
taking of Jeruſalem, brought with them a vaſt 4 
number of theſe faintly relics, which they pe 
bought at a high price from the cunning. Greeks in 


and Syrians, and which they conſidered as the he 
nobleſt ſpoils that could crown their return from ca 


the holy land. Theſe they committed to the ar 


cuſtody of the clergy in the churches and mo- I; 


naaſteries, or ordered them to be carefully pre- gr 

ſerved in their families from generation to pe 

3 29 a . F ; "os 7 to 
generation. | 8 7 
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Con cern ing the calamitous events that happened to T 
ne church during this century. _ 


"HE greateſt oppoſition the Chriſtians met 
1 with, in this century, was from the Sa- | 
| racens and Turks. To the latter the Chriſtians Ar 

and. Saracens. were equally odious, and felt 

- equally the fatal conſequences of their increaſing * 
dominion. The Saracens, notwithſtanding their Hi 


bloody conteſts with the Turks, which gave 


- them conſtant occupation, and the vigorous, Ty 
though ineffeftual, efforts they were making to 7 
ſet limits to the power of that fierce nation, 
_ which was daily extending its empire, perſiſted * 
in their cruelty towards their Chriſtian ſubjetts, kn 
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whom-theyry : obbed,cplundered, maimed, or murs | 
dered ina moſt barbarous manner. The Turks, 
on the other hand. not ↄnly reduced the Saracen 
dominion to very narrow bounds, but alſo ſetzed 


| upon the: richeſt pruvinces of the Grecian em- 


put, and ſubjefted::them to their yoke,” chile 


ſions; and by the moſt unmercitul exactions. 


The Greeks were not) able to oppoſe this im- 
petuous torrent. Their force was weakened by 
inteſtine diſcords, and. their treaſures were ex- 
hauſted to ſuch a degree as rendered them in- 
capable of raiſing new troops, or of paying the 
armies they had Asad in their fer vice. 

II. The Satacens in Spain oppoſed the pro- 
greſa of thie goſpel in a different, yet ſtill more 
pernic ious way. They uſed all ſorts of methods 
to allure the Chriſtians into tlie profeſſion of 
mahometaniſm; alliances of marriage, advanta- 
geous contracts, flattering rewards, were em- 
ployed to ſeduce them with too much ſucceſs; 
for great numbers fell into theſe fatal ſnares, and 
apoſtatized from the truth. And theſe allure- 


ments would have, undoubtedly, ſtill continued 


to ſeduce multitudes of Chriſtians from the 
church, had not the face of affairs been changed 
in Spain by the victorious arms of the kings of 
Arragon and Caſtile; for theſe princes defeated 
the Saracens in ſeveral battles, and deprived 
them of a great part of their territories. 


The number of thoſe among the Danes, 


Hungarians, and other European nations, who 
retained their prejudices in favour of the reh- 
gion of their anceſtors, was as yet. very con- 
iderable; and they perſecuted, with the utmoſt 
cruelty, the neighbouring nations, and alſo ſuch 
of their fellow-citizens as had embraced the 
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del. To put a top: 4% this -penſbcution; 

-þriftian. princes: exertedtheirzEal-mnaterrible 

manner, proclaiming capital pum{hmect-againfi 

all wha perſiſted in — of the — 

deities. This dreadful ſeverity contributed much 

more towards the extirpation of paganiſm, than 

the exhortations and anſtriflieas of ignorant 

miſſionaries, who were unacquainted with che 
true nature of the goſpel, and diſhõndured its 
pure and 3 by their een 
and ſuperſtitious pradiaqes. 

The Pruſſians, Lichuanians, Celaviowiabe))and 
ſeveral other nations, who dwelt in the lower 
parts of enn and lay ſtill groveling in the 
darkneſs of N continued: to vex | the 
Chriſtians, Who lived in their neighbourhood, 
by. perpetual afts of hoſtility, by frequent incur; 
Hwa. into their territories, and by putting num- 
bers of them to death in the: oem inhuman 
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under the Lee the; Turks 3 Saracens: 
and} while. the empire ſufſered by theſe nc 
from. without, it was conſume gradually 
civil diſcord, by frequent ſeditions and — 
racies, and by thoſe violent revolutions. which 
hook from time to time the imperial throne. 
So many foreign! invaſions, ſo. iiany internal 
troubles, ſo many. emperors dethroned,. deprived” 
the. political body of its ſtrength, broke in upon 
the publie po rendered all things precanous, 
and, 'ddjoding the ſpirits of the nation, damped 
the fire . genius. There were, however, ſome 
emperors; ſuch as Alexius Comnenus, who 
encouraged the drooping ſciences, and whoſe 
2eal was; ledonded. by ſeveral; preldtes willing to 
lend a ſuppopting hand to the cauſe of letters. 
IL. We paſs in. ſilence the poets, 'rhetoricians, 
and philologiſts of this century, who were nei- 
ther highly eminent, nor abſolutely contemptible. 
Among, the writers * * the gramma- 
= 37947: ” | Nan, 
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rien, John Scylizes, Cedrenus, and a few others 
deſerve to be mentiqned with a certain degree 
of approbation; notwithſtanding the partiality 
with which they are chargeable, and the zeal 
they diſcover for many of : the ſabulous records 
of their nation. But the greateſt ornament of 
the republic of letters at this time, was Michael 
Pſellus, a man illuſtrious in every teſp̃ett, and 


deeply verſed in all the kinds of erudition that 


were known: in this age. T llis great man re- 
commended warmly the ſtudy of philoſophy, 


und particularly the ſyſtem of Ariſtole, Which 


he illuſtrated in ſeveral learned and ingenious 
productions. And the Arabians ſtill retained a 
zeal" fot the culture of the;fciences; às appears 
evidently from the number of phyſicians, ma- 
dbemalciahs, and aftronomers, he flouriſhed 
among them in (this century 


III. The arts and ſeiences ſeemel, in ſome 


meaſure, to revive in the weſt, among the 


clergy, at leaſt, and the monaſtic orders; they 
were not indeed cultivated by! any other. mer, 
and the nobility treated all ſorts of learning with 


contempt. The ſchools of learning flouriſhed 
in ſeveral paris of Italy about the year 1050; 


and of the Italian dodtors, who acquired a name 
by their writings, ſeveral removed into France, 
particularly into Normandy, Where they inſtruct- 
ed the yonth, who had conſecrated themſelves 
to the ſervice of the church. The French alſo, 
though they acknowledge their obligations to 
the learned Italians who ſettled in their provin · 
ces, yet give us, at the ſame time, à conſidera- 
ble ſiſt of their on countrymen,” who culti- 
vated the ſciences, and contributed not a little 
io the advancement of letters in this century; 
they mention allo ſeveral ſchools erected in 
Es 7% 8 A | different 
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different parts oß that binden nil wei In 
the higheſt! reputation, both on the account of 
the fame of their; maſters; and the multitude of 
diſciples that reſorted to them. And it is 
certain, France abounded with! Man men, 
while the greateſt part of Italy lay as yet covered 
with ignorance and darkneſs. For Robert, king 
of France, ſon and ſucceſibr of Hugh Capet, 
diſciple of the famous Gerbert, aſterwards S yl. 
veſter II. and the great protector of theiſtienees, 
reigned! ſo early as the year 10g 1, and exerted 
the moſt ardent zeal for the reſtoration of — 
nor were His efforts without. ſucceſs. The pro- 
vinces of Sicily, Apulia, Calabria, and. other 
ſouthern: paris of Italy were indebtéd, for the 
introduction of the ſciences among them, to the 


Normans, who became their maſters; and, who. 
brought with them from France the knowledge 


of letters toi à people that fat in the darkeſt 
ignorance; To the Normans alfo! was due the 
reſtoration of letters in England- Willlam the 


Conqueror, à prince of uncommon ſagacity, and 


the great Mæcenas of his time, upon his acceſ- 
fion to the throne of England in the year 1066, 

engaged a conſiderable; number of learned men 
from Normandy, and other countries, to fettle 
in his new dominions, and: exerted his moſt 
zealous endeavours to diſpel that ſavage igno- 
rance, that is always a ſburce of innumerable 


evils. The reception of | Chriſtianity had po- 


kihed. and civilized the rugged minds of the 
valiant Normans; for thofe fierce warriors, Who: 
under the darkfieſs of ꝑaganiſm, had manifeſted 
the utmaſt averſion to all braiichesof:-knowlet 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves, after their converſion | 
by their ardent application to the WN of "or / 


* the 2 of learning. 
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IV. This deſire of knowledge, that increaſed: 


from day to day, and became, at length, the 


predominant e of the politeſt Euro ean 


natians, produced many happy effects. Io it, 
more particularly, weiml attribute the number 
of public ſchools that were opened in various 
Places, and the choice of more able maſters, 
than thoſe who had formerly preſided in the 
ſeminaries of learning. Towards the concluſion 
of che preceding age, there were no ſchools 
in Europe, but thoſe which belonged! to mo- 
naſtenes, - or epiſcopal reſidences, nor were 


there any .maſters, except the Benedictine 


monks. But, not after the commence- 
ment of this century, the face of: things was 
totally changed. In many cities of France and 
Italy, learned men, both among the-clergy and 
laity, undenook the charge of inſlructing the 
youth, and ſucceeded much better in thiwundet- 
aking than the monks. had done, not 
comprehending in their courſe. of inſtruction 
more branches of knowledge. 
ing in a better method many of the ſame 
branches of ſcience, which the others had taught 
before. The moſt.eminent.of theſe new maſters 
were ſuch as had either travelled into Spain 
wich a view to ſtudy in the ſchools of the r 
cens (which was cuſtomary among thoſe that 
were ambisious of a diſtinguifhed reputation for 
wiſdom and knowledge) or had improved their 
| Rock. of erudition by a diligent peruſal of the 
wriungs. of the Arabians, of which a great num- 
ber were tranſlated into Latin. For with theſe 
foreign ſuccours, they were enabled to teach 
philoſophy, mathematics, phy ſic, aſtronomy, and 
the other ſciences that are connected with them, 


in A much more. ſolid n than the monks. 
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or ſuch as had veceivecd mir Mucstien Wem 


them alone. The ſchool of Saleruum, in the 
kingdom of Naples, was renowned above all 
others for the ſtudy of hyſic 1 in this century, 
and vaſt numbers crowded thither from all the 
provinces of eg to receive inſtruftion in 
the art of healing: but the medical precepts, 
which rendered t e doctors of Salernum ſo fa- 
mous, were all — from the writings of the 
Arabians, or from len W py 1 Safacetis 
in Spain and Africa. ' 2 

V. The ſeven liberal arts, as the were wa) 
ſtiled, were taught in the greateſt part of the 
ſchools. The firſt ſtage of theſe ſciences was 
grammar, which was followed by rhetoric and 
logic. When the diſciple, having learned theſe 
three branches, which were gene / known by 
the” name of tyivium, extended his ambition far- 
ther, he was conducted flowly through the 
Far this" to the very ſummit of literary fame: 

ut this method of teaching, which had been 
received in all the weſtern fchools;' was conſi⸗ 
derably changed towards the latter end of this 
century. For as the ſcience of logic, under 


* 


received new degrees of perfection, and was 
taught with more ſubtilty than in former times, 
the greateſt. part of the ſtudious youth became 
ſo enamoured of this branch of Philefophy, as 


to abandon Grammar, rhetoric, and all the 


other liberal arts, that tbey might conſecrate 
their whole time to the diſcuſſon of legical 
queſtions and meta hyfical ſpeculations. Hence 
that contempt of languages and eloquevee, 
of the more elegant ſciences, 'and the finet arts, 
which ſpread its baneſul influence through the 
been eee $4 1 henee that barbariſm and 
5 pedantie 
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pedantic ſophiſtry.that diſhononreg, in ſucceeding 
ages, the 8 of letters, and cortupted — 
noble ſimplicity. of true theology and philoſophy: 
VI. About the year 1050, the :face! of phi. 
lolophy began to change, and the as: of 
logic aſſumed à new. aſpetct. This revolution 


Ariſtotle had been brought from the ſchools of 
the Saracens: in Spain, and it was effected by a 
ſet. of men highly renowned for their bien 
and genius, ſuch as Berenger, Roſcellinus, Hil- 
debert, and after them by Gilbert de la Porre, 
tde famous Abelard, and others. Theſe eminent 
logicians, though they followed the Stagirite as 
their guide, took nevertheleſs the liberty to 
illuſtrate and model anew. his Philoſophy, — 
10 enteng it far beyond its ancient limits. 
VII. The philofophers of this age, who 5 
moſt. famous for their zealous endeavours! to im- 
prove the ſctence of logie, were Lanfranc, an 
Italian by birth, who was abbot of St. Stephens, 
at Caen in Normandy, and was called from 
thence, by. William the Conqueror, to the ſee 
of Caaterbury, Anſelm his ſucceſſor, and Odo, 


whoſe: laſt promotion was the biſhopric of Cam- 


bray. Lanfranc, was deeply verſed in this ſoi- 
ence, and he em ployed with great dexterity the 
fabtilties of N. in the controverſy which was 

carried on between him and the learned Beren- 


ger, againſt. whom he maintained the real pre- 


nee of Chriſt's. body and blood in the holy 
facrament. Anſelm 2 light upon the 
darkneſs and perplexity in which the ſcience of 
logic had lain ſo long involved. This great pre- 


Hte, who ſhone with a diſlinguiſhed luſtre in 


+ ſeveral. branches of literature both ſacred and 


. was the firſt. of the Latin doctors who 
diſpelled: 


began 1 in France, where ſeveral of the books of 
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, as 

pears from two-books of his com potion, where- 
in ide truths concerning the Deity, which are de- 
ducible from the light of nature, are enume- 
rated and explained with. a degree of ſagacity 
which could not. well be N from; a. writer 
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and its Jorm of government, . this century. | 


1. .. the records of this' century. complain 
of the .vices that reigned. among the 
. of the church, and, in 3 e among 
all the ſacerdotal orders; they allo deplore that 
univerſal decay of piety and ilcipline, that was 
the | conſequence f this corruption. The 
weſlern biſhops were no ſooner eſevated to the 
rank of dukes, counts, and nobles, and enriched : 
with ample territories, than they gave them- 
ſelves up to pleaſure and ambition. And of the 
inferior orders of the clergy few preſerved an) 
remains of piety, we might add, of decency an 
diſcretion. - While their rulers were wallowing 
in luxury, and in worldly pomp and ſplendor, 
they were indulging themſelves, without the 
leaſt ſenſe of ſhame, in the commiſſion of the 
moſt flagitious' crimes. The Grecian clergy 


were ſomewhat! leſs chargeable with theſe, as 


the calamities under which their count groan- 
ed, gave a check to their licentiouſneſs. Vet, 
norwubſlanding els reſtraints, there were few 
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II. The power and dominion, of the Roman 


pontiffs aroſe in this: century to their ba jj 
Eo, OR Mages 


period, though they arofe by degrees, an 

much oppolition and many . difficulties to con- 
quer. In the preceding age the pontiffs had 
acquired a great authority in every thing: that 
related to the government of the church; and 
their influence increaſed prodigiouſſy - towards 


the commencement of this century. For then 


they received the pompous titles of maſters of 


the world, and popes, "i Ee. univerſal Jalliers; 
they preſided alſo every where in the councils 
by their legates; alſumed the authority of ſu- 
preme arbiters in all controverſies. concerning 
religion, or church diſciphne;, and maintained 
Kings and princes, Their authority, however, 
Was, on the one hand, reſtrained by ſovereign 


| Popes 5% and, on the other, was oppoſed: by the 


hops themſelves, that it might not utterly 
From the time of Leo IX, the popes employed 


every. method, Which the moſt artful ambition 


could. ſuggeſt, to remove theſe limits, and to 
render their dominion both deſpotic and uni- 
Vvexſal. They not only aſpired to the character 
of ſupreme legiſlators in the church, to an un- 
limited juriſdiction over all ſynods and councils 


whether general or provincial, to the ſole: dif- 


tribntion of all ecaleſiaſtical honours and bene- 
fices as divmely authoriſed, but they carried: their 
Been ſo far as to give themſelves out ſor 
lords of the univerſe, arbiters of the fate of 
kingdoms, and ſupreme rulers over the kings 
and princes of the earth. Before Leo IX. no 


Pope 


deſtroy, the priyileges of ſynods and councils. 
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ul poſſeſſors to new maſters." This poniiff gave 
the dit 9 2 to his oly fic ceſſors, ' by graming 
to the N who 120 ſett]ed 3 in Italy, 
territories Wit they y had be uſurp ed, or 


Saracens. But the zunbition e of. the A pirin p 
popes Was oppoſed” by the Emperors, the king | 
of. f ranjce, "William . the Congueror, {w 

was the rol Aﬀertor of the rights anc pri- 


vileges of ro inſt the claims of the apoſ- 
tolle ſee) and 6 by ſeveral ond. . ce . 


did the "ihe particularly 't France 
8 „t tamely fifent a the. Papa 
8 By m of them ndeavoured to maintain | 

i Yriyile eges of the church; 


— many *. d by intereſt. Or, aper 
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riffs. Heng 1 happ ed, "hat thef e lords of 
the churc 95 not, entirely gain 
their 2 or” Rah the” full their Tay gin 
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III. After the death of Clement UI. ad 
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biſhop 1 a 4 95 the Bang 0 
Pact i II. hom Henry II. elected rope in 
Germany, and ſent from thence into Ital 
take po effiot) « f that dignity. Upon the 4 
of Darmaſus, WHO ruled _ fee of Rome but 
three 
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oy Mo Fork 44g enter 2 into, 5 thi * year 
1559 . with the Normans, whoſe 3 
He a not like, and , whom: he was grieved to 
be. in the, poſſeſſion, of Apulia, His Geri 
ndeed, vas 15 erely pun iſhed; by the 1ſſue 
this war, for jb. Was 1 pniſouer by, 3 0 
my, and led captive to 1 ere, re- 
Hexions upon his unhappy fate preyed upon bis 
ſpints, and, threw, him into, 3 fit of 
ficknels ; ſo that after a,year's impriſonment he 
Was ſent to Rome, where he coneluded his days 
on; n;the. 19th of A pril, A. ide . a. 
IV. Alier the death of Leg fee apal ch. 
was filled, in the year 19 6 by c bag, who 
aſſumed *the, name of Victor II. and after 
verning the church about three years, was 
ceeded by Stephen IX. brother to . 
duke of Lorrain, who died a ſey months after 
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gitted that, as Chriſt's 4 0 16, the Roman 


pay A. D. 1038, and * 29 the name of 
Nicolas II. makes A greater Br pay than ſeveral 
of his predeceſſors. in WERE ohn 
biſho '& Veletri, who ed the x cate, 
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onder the adtniniſtrarion of theſe: two  pontilh. 
Gerrard biſhop. of Florence, who obtained the 


as alſo tlie title of Benedict X. aſter th 1 of 


Stephen, and who was depoſed with igpominy, 


A0 having poſſeſſed. the dignity about nine 
months. icolas, upon the removal of this 
uſurper, aſſembled a agel at Rome, A. B. 
1059, in which, among many ſalutary laws, de- 
ſigned to heal the inveterate diſorders that 
aflikked the church, one remarkable decree was 
paſſed for chang 1 Robe form of electing 
the Roman poentiff deſig ned to prevent the 
commotions Which aro * in Rome, and the 
factions Which divided Italy, when a new pope 
was ta be elected. The ſame pontiff received the 
homage of the Normans, and ſolemnly cr | 
Robert Guiſcafd, duke *of A pulia, Gal 1, 
and Sicily, on condition that 772 ſhould; ohſerve, 
28 a faithful vaſſal, an 1 e png 
the Roman church, and an, annual tribute 
in acknowledgement of by Je 890, to the 
apoſtolic fee. By what _ 5 2 las c 

firmed the Norman prince in t ſſion 6: 
theſe pre vinees, is more than 3 knows. cen. 
tain it is, that he had no Tort, of, property in 
the latids Which he granted, ſq liberally, to the 
Normans, 9 5 109 lem already. by r e 
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Fee had the whole univerſe for his domain. 


e that à8 it may, it Was the grant made to 


Guiſcard by this pope, that laid the foundation 
of the Kingdom of Naples, or of the two Sicilies, 
and oy the ſovereignty over that kingdom which 
the Roman pontiffs conſtantly claim, and which 
the Sicilian monarchs annually, acknowledge. 

V. Before the pontificate of Nicolas II. the 
popes were choſen not only by the ſuffrages of 
the cardinals, but alſo by thoſe of the whole 
Roman clergy, the di. the burgeſles, and 
the aſſembly of the people. An eleftion, in 
which ſuch a multitude. was concerned, could 
not but produce continual animoſities and tu- 
-mults. 78 vent theſe, as far as was poſſible, 
this provident pontiff had a law paſſed by ;which 
the cardinals, as well preſbyters as bilhops, 


were empowered, upon a vacancy in the ſee of 


Rome, to elett a new pope, without any pre- 
judice to the ancient privileges of tlie * 
— Nor were the reſt of the clergy, 
470 the burgeſſes and people, excluded from 
part in this election, ſince their conſent Was 
So demanded. In conſequence, however, 
of this new regulation, the cardinals, acted the 


Base part 8 the creation of the new pontiff; 


ſuffered for a long time muct 18 po- 

ſition bode from the facerdotal orders and the 
Roman citizens, ho were conſtantiy either 
reclaiming their ancient Tights, o or abuſing the 
- privilege they' vet retained of confirming. the 
election. __ In the followin g centu 1 ere was an 
end put 4 all theſe diſp — by Aide 11. 
who transferred and eee to the college 
of cardinals the fight of elefting to the a — 5 


ſee, exc EP fr 8. e che people, ang the 
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reſt of the clergy; from all concern in this im. 
It may not be improper here to give ſome 
account of the origin of. the cardinals, and the 
nature of their privileges and functions. When 
we enquire into the origin of the college of 


cardinals at Rome, the queſtion is not, who! | 


they were, that in the Temoter periods of the 
church were diſtinguiſhed, among the Latins in 
general, or at Rome in particular, from the 
reſt of the clergy, by the name ofcardinals; nor do 


we enquire into the proper ſignification of that 


term, or into the various ſenſes in which it was 
formerly employed; the true ſtate of the queſ- 
tion is this: Who the perſons were that Nicolas 


II. comprehended under the denomination. of 


cardinals, when he veſted in the Roman car- 
dinals alone the right of electing the new pontiff, 
and excluded from that important privilege the 
reſt of the clergy, the ' nobility, the burgeſſles, 
and the people? When this 1s known, then we 

mall have a juſt notion of the college of cardinals 
in its firſt riſe, and ſhall alſo perceive the dif- 


ference there is between the firſt cardinals,” and 
thoſe of our times. Now this may eaſily be 


learned from the edict of Nicolas II. which ſets 


the matter in the cleareſt light. Te have thought 


proper to enact, ſays the pontiff, that, upon the 
deceaſe 7 the biſhop of the Roman catholic or 
univerſal church, the affair of the election be 


[2 
* 


treated principally and previouſly to all other de. 


o 


 liberations, among the cardinal biſhops alone, 


who" ſhall' afterwards call in to their council the | 


_ cardinal clerks, and require finally the conſent of 


the reſt of the clergy and the people to ther elec- 
tion, Here we 4 that the Li 63 divides into 
two claſſes the cardinals who were to have the 

1 . 1 right 


right of ſuffrage in the election of his ſucceſſors, 


one of which he calls cardinal biſhops, and the 
other carding clerks. By the former we are to 


underſtand the ſeven biſhops, who e to 
the city and territory of Rome, whom 


tury. The words of Nicolas confirm this ac - 


count, and place it en all contradiction; 


for. he declares, that by cardinal biſhops be 
underſtands thoſe to whom it belonged to con- 
ſecrate the pontiff eleQ ;  /ince the apgtolic ſee, 


obſerves the papal legiſlator, cannot be, under the 


| Juriſaretion of any ſuperior or metropolitan, the 

cardinal e muſt neceſſarily . Pl the place 
of @ metropolitan, and fix the bl pontiff on 
the ſummit of apoſtolic exaltation and empire. 

ow it is well known, the ſeven biſhops of 
Rome, abovementioned, had the privilege of 
conſecrating the Roman pontiff, 
_ » Thele things being conſidered, we ſhall im- 
nediately perceive the true meaning. of the 
Ck end, according to which it is manifeſt, 
that, upon the death of a pontiff, the cardinal 
Abos were firit to deliberate alone concerning 
2 proper ſucceſſor, and to examine the reſpective 
merit of the candidates that might pretend to 
this high dignity, and afterwards to call in the 
cardinal clerks, not only to demand their coun- 
ſel, but alſo to join with them in the election. 
The word clerk here bears the ſame ſenſe with 
2 of pręſthter, and it is undeniably certain, 


that the name of cerdinal profoyters was given 


barzlles, or principal churches. All the reſt of 


the 


Ic icolas 
calls, in the ſame edict, comprouinciales ehiſcopi 
F. epithet which had been uſed before by Leo 
| „ and who had been diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of cardinal We, Jong. before the preſent cen- 
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che clergy, of whatever rank they might be, 


were, together with the people, expreſsly ex- 
cluded from the right of voting in the election 


of the pontiff, though they were allowed what 
is called a negative ſuffrage, and their conſent 


was required to what the others had done. From 


all which it appears, that the college of eſeftors, 


who choſe the Roman pontiff, and who after 


this period were called cardinals in a new and 


unuſual acceptation of that term, conſiſted, ac- 


cording to their original eſtabliſhment by Ni- 
colas II. of only two orders, namely, cardinal 


biſhops and cardinal clerks, or preſbyters. 


It is neceſſary to obſerve, before we finiſh 
this digreſſion, that the decree of Nicolas could 
not obtain the force of a law. It is evident, 


ſays Anſelm, biſhop of Lucca, that the edi& of 


Nicolas 1s, and- always has been, without the 
ſmalleſt degree of weight or authority. But in 
affirming this, I have not te leaſt deſign to caſt 
any reflexion upon the bleſſed memory of that 


pontiff.. . . . as a man, however, he was fallible, 
and, through the weakneſs that is inſeparable 


from kumanity, was liable to' be ſeduced into 
meaſures that were inconſiſtent with equity and 
juſtice.” It 1s trye, the prelate has here princi- 
eee Ah view that part of the edi& in which 
icolas acknowledges and confirms the right of 
the emperors to ratify the election of the Roman 
pontiff; yet what he fays is undoubtedly true 
of the whole edict in all its parts. For the ſeven + 
Palatine judges, who were excluded by this 


decree from the important privilege they had 

formerly enjoyed of voting in the election to 

the ee. ſee, complained loudly of the in- 
tha 


t was done them, and, ſeconded in their 


jury 


complaints by the various orders of the clergy, 


Kg and 
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and by the clamours of the army, the citizeng, 
and the multitude, they declared their oppoſition 
to the execution of this edit, and gave much 
trouble to the cardinals who had been conſii- 
tuted electors by Nicolas. To appeaſe theſe 
tumults, Alexander III. augmented the college 
of the elefting cardinals, by conferring that 
dignity upon the prior, or arch-preſbyter, of St. 
John Lateran, the arch-preſbyters of St. Peter's 


and St. Mary Maggiore, the abbots of St. Paul's | 


and St. Laurence without the wall, and, laſtly, 


upon the feven Palatine judges. By this dexte- 
rous ſtratagem the higher order of the clergy | 


was defeated, and ceaſed to oppoſe the meaſures 
of the cardinal eleftors; nor, indeed, could 


their oppoſition be of any ſignificancy, ſince | 


their chiefs and leaders were become members 
of the ſacred college inſtituted by Nicolas. The 
enfertor clergy continued yet obſtinate; but 
their oppoſition was, vanquiſhed in the fame 
manner, and they were reduced to filence by 
the promotion of their chiefs, the cardinal dea- 
cons, to the dignity of electors. Who it was, 
whether Alexander III. or ſome other pontiff, 
that raiſed the principal. Roman deacons to the 


rank of cardinals, is not certain ; but nothing is | 


more evident than that the deſign of this pro- 
motion was to put an end to the complaints of 
the inferior clergy. | | 
When the various orders of the clergy were 
drawn off from the oppoſition, it was no difh- 
cult matter to ſilence the people, and to exclude 
them from all part in the * THEE of the pontiff. 
And accordingly. when, upon the death of 
Alexander III. it was propoſed to chooſe Lu- 
cius III. as his ſuccelfor, the conſent of the 
clergy and people, which bad hitherto been 


always 
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alivays eſteemed neceſſary to ratify the election, 
was not ſo much as demanded, and the affair 
was tranſated by the college of cardinals alone, 
who have continued to maintain that important 
rivilege even to our times. 
VI. From what has been obſerved we may 
conclude, that the college of cardinals, and the 
extenſive authority they enjoy at this day, de- 
rive their origin from the edict publiſhed under 
the pontificate of Nicolas II; that, under the 
title of cardinals, this pontiff comprehended the 
ſeven Roman biſhops, who were conſidered as 
his ſuffragans, and of whom the biſhop of Oſtia 
was the chief, as alſo the eight and twenty mi- 
niſters, who had inſpection over the principal 
Roman churches; and that to theſe were added, 
in proceſs of time, under Alexander III. and 
other pontiffs, new members, in order, to ap- 
peaſe the reſentment of thoſe who looked upon 
themſelves as injured by the edt& of Nicolas, 
and alſo to anſwer other purpoſes of eccleſiaſti- 
cal policy. We ſee, alſo, that though the high 
order of purpled prelates, commonly called car- 
dinals, had its riſe, in the eleventh century, yet 
it did. not acquire the authority of a legal council 
before the pontificate of Alexander III. 
VII. Though Nicolas II. had expreſsly ac- 
knowledged and confirmed in his edict the right 
of the emperor to ratify by his.conſent the elec- 
tion of the pontiff; his eyes were no ſooner 
cloſed, than the Romans violated this imperial 


privilege in the moſt pre ſumptuous manner. 
For they not only elected Anſelm, biſhop of 
Lucca, who aſſumed the name of Alexander II. 
but alſo ſolemnly inſtalled him in that high 
office without ſo much as conſulting the empe- 
or Henry IV. Agues, the mother of the 

| IS 7 
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young emperor, no ſooner received an account 
of this by the biſhops of Lombardy, to whom 
the election of Anſelm was extremely diſagree. 
able, than ſhe aſſembled a council at Baſil, and, 
in order to maintain the authority of her ſon, 
who was yet a minor, cauſed Cadolaus, biſhop 
of Parna, to be created pontiff, under the title 
of Honorius Il. Hence aroſe a long and 
furious conteſt between the two rival pontiffs, 
who maintained their reſpettive pretenſions by 
the force of arms, and preſented a ſcene of 
bloodſhed and horror in the church of Chriſt, 
which was deſigned to be the center of charity, 
In this violent contention Alexander triumphed, 
though he could never engage his adverfary to 
deſiſt from his pretenſions. \ | 
VIII. This conteſt, indeed, was of little con- 
ſequence in compariſon with the dreadful com- 


motions which Hilderband, who ſucceeded Alex. 


ander, and afſumed the name of Gregory VII. 
excited both in church and ſtate. This vehe- 
ment pontiff, who was born of mean parents, 
roſe, by various ſteps, from the obſeure lation 
of a monk of Clugni, to the rank of arch-deacon 
in the Roman eich, and, from the time of 
Leo IX. who treated him with peculiar diſtinc- 
tion, was accuſtomed to govern the Roman 
ontiffs by his counſels, which had acquired the 
bigheſt influence and authority. In the year 
1073, and the ſame day that Alexander was 
interred, he was raiſed to the pontificate by the 
unanimous ſuffrages of the cardinals, biſhops, 
abbots, monks, and people, and, conſequently, 
without any regard paid to the edict of Nicolas II. 
and his election was confirmed by Henry IV. 
king of the Romans, to whom ambaſſadors had 
been ſent for that purpoſe. This prince, * 
1} | bad 
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had ſoon reaſon to repent of the conſent he had 
given tO, an election, which became ſo fatal to: 
the intereſts and liberties of the church, and ſo 
detrimental to the ſovereignty and independence 
of kingdoms and empires. Hilderband was a 
man of uncommon genius, whoſe ambition in. 
ſorming the moſt arduous projects was equalled: 
by his dexterity, in bringing them into execu- 
ton ; ſagacious, crafty, and intrepid, nothing 
could eſcape his penetration, defeat his ſtrata- 
gems, or daunt his courage ; haughty and arro- 
gant beyond all meaſure ; obſtinate, impetuous, 
and intractable; he looked up to the ſummit of 
univerſal empire with a wiſhful eye, and laboured 
up the ſteep aſcent with uninterrupted ardour, 
and invincible perſeverance ; void of all princi- 
le, and deſtitute of every pious and virtuous. 
feeling, he ſuffered little reſtraint in his auda- 
cious purſuits, from the dictates of religion or 
conſcience. Such was the character of Hilder- 
band, and his conduct was every way ſuitable 
io it; for no ſooner did he find himſelf in the pa- 
pal chair, than he diſplayed to the world the 
moſt tyrannic ambition. Not contented to en- 
large the juriſdiion:and opulence of the ſee of 
Rome, he laboured indefatigably to render the 
univerſal church ſubject to the arbitrary power 
of the pontiff alone, to diſſolve the juriſdiftion 
which kings and emperors had hitherto exer- 
caſed over the clergy, and to exclude them 
from all part in the management or diſtribution 
of the revenues of the church. Nay, this out- 
tageous pontiff went ſtill farther, and attempted 
to ſubmit to his juriſdidion the emperors, kings, 
and princes of the earth, and to render their 
dominions tributary to the ſee of Rome. Such 
were the prous and apofoltc exploits that employed 
biz? Gregory 
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Gregory VII. during his whole life, and which 1 


rendered his pontiſicate a continued ſcene of wor 
tumult and bloodſhed. | | that 
IX. Under the pontificate of Hilderband, the orig 
face of the Latin church was entirely changed, or | 
its government ſubverted, and the moſt impor. Hilc 
tant of thoſe rights and privileges that had been Gre 
formerly veſted in its councils, biſhops, and Frat 
facred colleges, uſurped. by the greedy pontiff, com 
It is, however, to be obſerved, that the weight pay 
of this uſurpation did not fall equally upon all eve 
the European provinces; ſeveral of theſe pre- bute 
ſerved ſome remains of their ancient liberty and mo 
independence, in the poſſeſſion of which a va- gor. 
riety of circumſtances concurred to maintain Fra 
them. | | | carr 
But, the views of Hilderband were not con- hing 
fined to the erection of an abſolute and univer- 55 


ſal monarchy in the church; they aimed alſo at whi 
the. eſtabliſhment of a civil monarchy equally in 


extenſive and deſpotic; and this aſpiring pontiff, all- 
after having drawn up a ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical tha 
canons for the government of the church, would tior 
have introduced alſo a new code of political fort 
laws, had he been permitted to execute the plan ing 
he had formed. His purpoſe was to engage in ior 
the bonds of fidelity and allegiance to St. Peter, it. u 
2. e. to the Roman pontiffs, all the kings and ear 
princes of the earth, and to eſtabliſh at Rome acti 
an annual aſſembly of biſhops, by whom the WW acq 
conteſls that might arife between kingdoms or anc 
| ſovereign ſtates were to be decided, the rights mo 
and pretenſions of princes to be examined, and the 
the fate of nations and empires to be determined. Be! 
But this project met with the warmeſt oppoſition, W ma 
particularly from the emperors, and from the anr 


. Britiſh and French monarchs. Hi 


. 
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His conduct towards the kingdom of France ts 
worthy of particular notice. It is well known, 
that Whatever dominion the popes enjoyed was 
originally derived from the kingdom of France, 
or from the princes of that nation; and yet 


Hilderband, or (as we ſhall hereafter entitle him 


Gregory VII. pretended: that the kingdom of 
France was tributary to the ſee of Rome, and 
commanded. his legates to demand iyearly, the 
payment of that tribute; their demands, how- 
ever, were treated with contempt, and the tri- 
bute was never acknowledged. Nothing can be 
more inſolent than the language in which Gre- 
gory addreſſed himſelf to Philip I. king of 
France, to whom he recommends an humble 
carriage, from this conſideration that both his 
lingdom and his foul were under the dominion of 
St. Peter, (i. e. his vicar the Roman pontiff) 
who had the power to bind and to loofe him, both 
in heaven and upon earth. eee, eſcaped the 
all- graſping ambition of Gregory; he pretended 
that Saxony was a feudal tenure held in 'ſubjec- 
tion to the ſee of Rome, to which it. had been 
formerly yielded by Charlemagne as a piòus offer- 
ing to St. Peter. He extended alſo his pretens 
ſions to the kingdom of Spain, maintaining that 
it. was the property of the apoſtolic ſee from the 
earlieſt times, yet acknowledging that the tranſ- 
action by which the ſucceſſors, of St. Peter had 
acquired this property had been loſt among other 
ancient records. His claims, however, were 
more reſpetted in Spain than in France; for 
the king of Arragon, and Bernhard, count of 


Beſalu, gave a favourable - anſwer to the de- 
mands of Gregory, and paid him regularly an 
annual tribute; and their example was fol- 
| lowed 
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lowed by other Spaniſn princes. The deſpotic 
views of this lordly pontiff were attended with 
leſs ſucceſs in England, than in any other 
country. William the Conqueror was a prince 
of great ſpirit and reſolution, extremely jealous 
of his rights, and tenacious of the prerogatives 
he enjoyed as a ſovereign and. independent 
monarch; and accordingly, when Gregory wrote 
him a letter demanding the arrears of the Peter. 
pence ©, and at the ſame time ſummoning him to 
do homage for the kingdom of England as a 
Hef of the apoſtolic fee, William granted the 
former, but refuſed the latter with a noble ob- 
ſtinaey, declaring that he held his kingdom of 
God only and his own fword. Obliged to yield 
to the obſtiriacy.of the 'Engliſh monarch, whoſe 
name ſtruck terror into the boldeſt hearts, the 
reſlleſs pontiff addreſſed his imperious mandates 
where he imagined they would be received with 
more facility. He wrote circular letters to all 
the moſt. powerful German princes, to Geuſa 
king of Hungary, and Sueno, or Swein, king of 
Denmark, ſoliciiing them to make a ſolemn 
grant offcheir kingdoms to the prince of the 
apoſtles, and to hold them under the juriſdiction 
01 nalin tt gig e en oh In 
t , Netor2pence: (ſa) oallod from its being colleRed| on tlie feftival 
of St. Peter in Vinculis) was an ancient tax of a\petiny on each 
: —2 firſt granted in the year 725, by Ina, king of the Welt 
axons; for the eſtabliſnment and ſupport of an Enghſh 7 
* Nome, and afterwards extended, im the year 794, by Ofla 
over all Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia. In proceſs of time, it became 
a ſtanding and general tax throughout all England, and, though 
it Was for fome time applied to the ſupport of the Engliſh col- 
Alge according to its original deſigu, t A found meaus to 
appropriate it to themſelves.” It was confirmed by the laws of 
Canute, Edward the Confeſſor, William the Conqueror, and 
was never totally aboliſhed till the reign of Henry VIII. 
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of his vicar at Rome, as fiefs of the apoſtolic 
ſee. What ſucceſs attended his demands, We 
cannot Tay ; but certain it is, that in ſeveral 
places his efforts were' Effecthal. and his moleſt 
propoſals were received with the utmoſt docility. 
The ſon of Demetrius, king of the Ruſſians, ſet 
out for Rome, in conſequence of the 3 
letter, in once. to 2 as 4 gfe / rom "St. 
Peter by the han regory, * afte rofefſing 

his en and np ett prince to the 22 of, the 
apoſtles; the kinodom, Thich Was to Edele to 

him upog the death of his father; and kg 20% | 
requeſt was readily 2— by the 70 FW. 6 
was extremely liberaf of What did no beföf Ft 

him. Demetrins'Suinimer, dake of Croatia and 
Dalmatia, was Taiſed' to ro yalty' by tlie fame 
pontiff in the year 1076, 155 ſolemnly, pro- 
claimed king by his legate at Salana, upon con- 
dition tha Re ould pay an annual tribute” of 
two hun red pieces of gold to St. ah at eber. 

Eaſter fe wal. The. kingdom of Pglan became 
alſo the ON: of *Gregory's ambition,” 15 fa- 
vourable occaſion was offered for the 2 cutip n 8 
his views; for Baſilaus II. bapin = ited 
Stantſlaus, biſhop | of Cracow, e 90 tiff not 
only excommunicat him io ff All Sug 
ees of infamy, but ll pulled dim front his 


throne, diſſc ved thte oath e Allegi ance which 
his ſubjefts! had Hier, and, b A fa drels ecki 
prohibited the nobles ee "PF gland to 


elet ia n 1. OH without. the” Line of the 
Roman p6Htiff. Had the fuccels of that, ontiff 
been equal to his views, all the Kingdoms 4 


Europe would have been this fa "ray 

the Roman ' ſee, and its princes ty Laſſal 

St. Peter, in the perſon of his vicar: © Put beugen 

his moſt important 1 were ineffectual, 
Vol. II. L yet 
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mb many oof 14s atterapts. were crowned with's 


avourable iſſue. It was,, particularly, under the 
adminiſtration of Gregory, that the emperors 
were deprived of the privilege of ratifying the 
election of the Roman pontiff, a privilege of no 
ſmall importance, and which they have never 


recovered. „„ 4 
X. The, zeal- and activity, which Gregory 
employed in extending the juriſdiftion of the 
Roman ſee, and enriching the patrimony of 
St. Peter, met, no where, with och remarka- 
ble; ſucceſs as. in Italy. His familiarity with 
8 8 the daughter of Boniface duke of 
Tuſcany, the moſt, powerful and opulent prin- 
ceſs in that country, contributed much to this 
ſucceſs ; . for he engaged that princeſs, after the 
death of her huſband Godfrey, duke of Lorrain, 
and her mother Beatrix, which happened in the 
Years 1076 and 1077, to ſettle all her poſſeſſions 
in Italy and elſewhere upon the church of 
Rome. This rich donation was, indeed, inva- 
lidated by the ſecond marriage, which Mathilda 
contratted in the year 1089, with Welph, or 
Guelph, ſon of the duke of Bavaria. But ſhe 
renewed it in a ſolemn manner in the year 1109, 

0 ſeven years after; her ſeparation from her 
 Jecopd huſband, by which, ſhe became again ſole 
nuſtreſs of her vaſt poſſeſſions. , Vet,  notwith- 
ſtanding this new, aft, the, Boman pontiffs did 
not remain in the peaceful poſſeſſion of this ſplen- 
did inheritance. It was powerfully diſputed, 
örſt by the emperor Henry V. and afterwards by 
ſeveral other princes; nor could the pontiffs 
preſerve the whole inheritance, though, after 


. . 


yarjous firuggles, they remained in the poſſeſſion 


of a conſiderable part of it. 


Kl. The 
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XI. The plan that Gregory had formed for 


raifing the chureh above all human authority, to 


a ſtate of / pe::e&t ſupremacy and independence, 
had many kinds of oppoſition to- encounter; but 
none more unſurmountable than that which/aroſe 
from the two reigning vices of concubinage and 


fimony, that bad infected the whole body of the 


European clergy. The Roman pontiffs, from 
the time of Stephen the IX. had combated' tliefe 


monſtrous vices, . but without fucceſs, as they 


were become too inveterate and too univerſal 
to be extirpated without the greateſt difficulty. 
Accordingly Gregory, in the year 1074, which 
was the ſecond of. his pontificate, exerted him. 
ſelf with much more vigour than his predeceflors 


had done. For this purpoſe he aſſembled 4 


council at Rome, in which all the laws of the 
former pontiffs againſt mony were renewed and 
confirmed, and the buying or 3 benefices 
prohibited in the ſtricteſt manner. It wasi'alſs 
decreed in the ſame council, that the ſacerdotal 
orders ſhould abſtain from marriage; and that 


ſuch of them as had already wives, ſheuld im- 


mediately diſmiſs them, or quit the /prieftly 
office. Theſe | decrees: were accompanied with 
eircular letters wrote by the pontiff to all the 
biſnops, enjoining obedience to theſe decifiony 


4 
28 
3 * 


under the ſevereſt penalties. 2351473039 366 


XII. Theſe decrees were looked upon” by | 


the people as highly ſalutary, ſince they ren 
dered a free election, and not a mercenary pur- 


chaſe, the way to ecclefiaſtical promotion, and 
obliged the prieſts to abſtain from marriage, 


which, was abſurdly conſidered às inconſiſtent 


with the ſanctity of their office. Vet both theſe 


decrees were attended with the moſt deplorable 
tumults and diſſenſions. No ſooner was the 


L 2 law 
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law concerningithe Cehbacy of ther Clergy pub. 


of Euxrope,,/who{lived withilawful wives, or with 
hiredy-concubines, ; complained, loudly of the 
ſeverity. of, this council, and excited the moſt 
 Areadful tumults in the greateſt part of the Euro- 
pean: provinces. Many of theſe eccleſtaſtics, 
eſpecially, the Milancſe prieſts, choſe rather to 
quit. their beneſices than their wives. They 
went ſtill farther: for they ſeparated: entirely 
jrom the church of Rome, and branded with 
the name of Heretic the pontiff and his adhe- 
renis, who condemned ſo unjuſtly ſuch prieſts 
ag entered into the bonds of lawful wedlock; 


The proceedings of Gregory appeared to the 


wiſer part, even of thoſe who apprbvedof the ce. 
libacy of the clergy, unjuſbin tworreſpeas : Firſt, 
In. that his ſeverity tell indiſcriminatehy and with 
equal fury upon the virtuous huſband and the 
licentious rake; that he diſſolved, with a mer. 
gileſs hand, the chaſeſt bonds of wedlock, and 


thus involved huſbands and wives, with? their 


tender, oflspring, in diſgrace, perplexity, an- 
guiſh, and want. The ſecond thing criminal in 
the meaſures taken by #his-pontiff was, that in- 
ſtead of - chaflifing the married priefts with wil- 


dem and moderation, and ogg to the laws 


of eccleſiaſtical diſciphne, whofe nature is wholly 
iritual, he gave them over to the civil magiſ- 
trate, to be puniſhed with the loſs of their ſub- 
ſtance, and with the {moſt ſhocking marks of 
infamy and diſgrace. $239 Of e fr 2967 
XIII. This vehement conteſt excited great 
tumults, which, however, were gradually calmed 
through length of time; nor did any of the 
Nuropean princes concern themſelves ſo much 
about the marriages of the clergy as to mai _ 

{ 2 their 
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their cauſe. But the. iroubles'that:arvſe fromthe 
law againſt {mony were not ſo eaſily appeaſed 3 
the tumults it occaſioned grew greater from da 
to day: and it involved both ſtate and ohurc 
during ſeveral years in the deepeſt calamities- 
Henry IV. received indeed graciouſly the legates 
of Gregory, and applauded his zeal for the 
extirpation of fmony g:but neither this prince, 
nor the German biſhops, would permit theſs 
legates to e e councił in Germany, or to 
proceed judiciall/ againſt thoſe, who had beem 
chargeable with pn. en: practices. The ponb 
tiff, exaſperated at this reſtraint, called N 
council to meet at Rome: in the year roh, in 
whick he purſued his proje& with. greater. impe- 
tuoſity than ever; for he not only Schuded froin 
the communion of the church ſeveral German 
and Italian biſhops and certain ſavouritès of 
Henry, whoſe counſels that prince was ſaidi to 
make uſe of, but alſo pronounced, in à formal 
edict, Anathema: again rohoever received the in. 


ll of a: l ic or abbacy from * regent] 
Va layman, as 4% ind % hom the 
W we ſhould-be per por has Ps 
ed the emperors, kings, and princes of 
— whe had the right of conferring the 
more important eceleſiaſtical nities,. — the! 
government of monaſteries convonts, off 
which they diſpoſed, in a ſolemn manner, by? 
the well · known ceremony of the ring and the 


affe or creſter, which; they preſented: 40» the 


candidate on whom their choice fell. This 
ſolemn inveſtiture was the main, ſupport of that 
power of creating biſhops and abbots, which 

European princesclimed a as their undoubteds 


right. e 
L. 3. 5 * 
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90 In this method of creating billiops and abbots 
by preſenting to them the ing and crofter, there 
| e things that gave particular offence tg 
the Roman pontiff. The firſt was, that by this 
the ancient right of elettion was changed, and 
the power of chufing the: rulers of the church 
was uſurped by thelemperors and other ſovertign 
Pfinceg, and xonfined' to them alone. This 
Hdeed::was the moſt .,glauſible:meafori of com- 
Paint. The other: was; to ſee the ring and cro- 
feersithe venerable badges of fpiritual authority, 
delivered to the bifnop elett by the profane 
han Is 0fHunſanctied laymen 55 ſor as the ring 
and athe erer were generally edeemed "the 
badges roi paſtoral power, and ſpiritual autho- 
rity, ſo he who conferred: cheſe ſacred: badges 
was ſuppofed to communioate with: them the 
ghoſtly authority of whichthey weretheiemblems. 
„ln the firſt nouncil which Gregory aſſembled 
dit Rome, he made no attempt agalnſt _ 

wresg nar Hid dre aim at amy thing farther than 
the abolition of ny, and the feſtoration of 
tha fecerdotal' and monaſtic orders to their an- 
cient, righit of electing their reſpective biſhops 
and abbots. But when he afterwards came to 
know.that the affair H uαανjmues was inſepara- 
big connetted with the pfetenſions of the em- 
Heros, and indeed ſuppoſed them empowered: 
tou diſpoſe of the higher eccleſiaſtical diguities 
anil hene ſices, he then faw!that/imony: could: not 
be entirpated as long as inveſtirurer were in 
being; and therefore, to pluck up the evil. by 
the ront, he oppoſed the cuſtom of inveſtitures 
vith' the utmoſt wehemencel All this hews the 
true riſe of ihe war chat avasccarrigdionibetween' 
the pontiff and the empero e. 


3 | 3 | . 
1¹ 33 And 
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And to underſtand flilhmore,cleanly themgrys 
of chis cauſe, it will be proper to obſerve; that 
it was not tnveſituret. confiderd, in themſel Vest 
mat Gregory oppoſed, but that particular kind 
of inveſtitures. which were in uſe at this, time. 
He did not hinder the biſhops from! ſwearing 
allegiance to kings and emperors; Aud Jo: kay 
was he from prohibiting that kind of inv ſtiturs 
that was per formed by a verbal declaration or 
a Written i deed,” that, on the contrary, ther; als 
lowed the kings of England and France to weft 
in this manner. But he could not beantthg 
ceremony. ob ĩnveſſiture that was performed ith 
the enſg is of the ſacerdotal order; muchlleſs 
could: -hÞ endure: their: deſtroying entiselynthæ 
free eleftibns of biſhops and abbhots. It ia no.] 
time 19: veſunie ee ee, 2211. 10 
hirn shi 11109 66 BO E r tie 
XIV. The ſevere la That Had been —_— 
igainſt inveſitures regory, made little im- 
— . He acknowledged: in- 
bed, chat in expoling) eccleltallical benefices-t6 
fale he Had done amiſs, and promiſed amend- 
een would not reſign  kig:powevl of 

reating biſhops and abbots, and thefright- of 
— ch was intimately connetctei with 
it. Had this emperor been ſeconded by the 
Getman princes; he might have maintained this. 


reſuſal wu ſuc ces; but acanfiderable»mimber 


ob'theſe' princes; amd among others the ftatetiof 
dacony, were enemies of Henry; and this ſur- 


iſhed 1Gregody with! a favourable opporiunity 


of extending his authority. This 


ty: 
was by no means negletted.; he topk dcealiva} 
from the diſdords that dividett the emꝑire to 


deprelf its! t hie i hes ſent air inſolent meſſage ta 


2 „„ immediately 
to 


. 2 
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to Rome, and clear himſelf, 'before the council 
that was to be aſſembled there, of the crimes 
laid to his charge. The emperor was filled with 
indignation at the view of that inſolent mandate; 
and aſſembled without delay a council of the 
Getman biſhops at Worms, where Gregory was 
charged with: feveral flagitious practices, depoſed 
from the pontificate, of! which he was declared 
unworthy, and an vrder iſſued out for the elec. 
tion of à new pontiff;: Gregory no ſooner re. 
ceived an account of the ſentence that had been 
renounced againſt him, than, in a raging fit 
of vindittive frenzy, he thundered his anathemas 
at the head of the emperos, excluded him botli 
from the communion of the church and from the 
throne of his anceſtors, and diſſolved the oath 
of allegiance which his ſubjects had taken to 
him. Thus war was declared on both ſides, and 
the civik and eccleſiaſtieal powers were divided 
into two. great factions, of which one maintained 
the rights of the emperor, while the other ſeconded 
the ambitious views of the pontiff. No terms are 
ſuſſcient to expreſs the complirated ſcenes of 
miſery that arofe from this deplorable ſchiſm. 
XV. At the entrance upon this wär, the Swa- 
bian chiefs, with duke Rodohph at their head; 
revoked againſt Henry'; and the Saxonipmnces, 
whoſe forzier quarrels with the emperar; had 
been lately terminated by their defeat and ſub - 
miſſion, followed their example. Theſe united 
powers, being folicited by the pope to aletct a 
neu emperor, met at Tmbur in the yr 1076, 
ted take counſel togethen concerning a matter ob 
ſuch high importance. And they agreed, chat the 
determination of the controverſy between the em- 
pero and them ſhould be referred · to the: Roman 
Pontiff. uhu was. to be ahvited for that ꝑurpoſe 
to 


* 
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a. 


| fourth day he was admitted to the 


re e 
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to A congreſs. a Augſburg the year followjh Pike 


and m_ in the mean nie! ent bull 
ſuſpended from” his royal dignity and live i 

url genes Ration': - to! ict they. added, that 10 
was to forfeit his kingdom, if; within che ſpace 
of a year, he was not reſtored to the boſo! 

the churchi When things were come to thi 
deſperate extremity, his Fiends' adviſed bim te 
go into Italy, and implore in perſon the cle- 
mency of the pontiff. The emp peror yjelde deg 15 
thisignominious counſel, without Condit t 
vantages he expeRed. - He paffed'the Alp L amid 
me rigour of a ſevere winter, and een 4 
the month of February 1077, at the fortrets" 
Canuſium where the pontiff eſided at that kim 
with young Mathilda. Here the ſupphant prince 


ett Or of this fortreſs, With tris feet bare, 
head uncovered; and with no otker raiment hi 
a wretched Pieee of coarſe woolen cloth throw) 
over his body to cover Bis nakedneſe. 


the pontiff, Who, with # good deal of difficult) 

granted him abſelution; but, as to his teftora. 

lion to the throne, he refule® to determine 10 
before the approaching congreſs, at Which N 
made Henry promiſe to appear, forbidding him 
to aſſume, during, this interval, the 92 —85 Kin 
or to. exerciſe the functions of roya 1 han 
opprobrious eonvention excited WU 1 ir ignagio 
of the princes and biſhops of Kay ” W 0 
threatened Henry with all ſorts of „evils, on 

account of his puſllanimous conduft, and would, 
undoubtedly, ; os depoſed him, had” not he 
diminiſhed their reſentment, by violating. the 


convention which he Had Pen forced to enter 


ied! with Ho Pu: and refuming the title 1 85 
other 


ſtood, durin ng three days, in the open air” at ths | 


The 
oF 
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K 


the intereſts of Henry; While this unfortunate 


tficate Guibert, archbiſhop of Ravenna, who 
aſſumed the title of Clement III. when he was 
conſecrated at Rome, A. D: 1084, four years 
after his elettion. . 5 4 2 


1 


ann ; 
XVII. This election was followed by an event 


r 0 
4 . 
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which gave an advantageous turn to the alan, 
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of Henry; à bloody battle was ſought upon the 

banks of the riwer Elſter, where Rodolph re? 
ceived” a mortal Wound, of which, he died "at 

Merfburgh. The emperor, having gut rid of 
this formidable enemy, marched directly into 

Italy the following year (1081) with a deſign to 

cruſh Gregory and his adherents. Accord- 
ingly he made ſeveral campaigns, with various 
ſucceſs, againſt the troops of Mathilda; and, 
after having raiſed twice the ſiege of Rome, he 
reſumed it a third time, and became maſter of 
the greateſt part of that city in the year 1084. 
The firſt ſtep that Henry took after this ſucceſs 
vas to place Guibert in the papal chair, after 
which he received the imperial crown' from the 
hands of the new pontiff, was ſaluted emperor 
by the Roman people, and laid cloſe fiege to 

the caſtle of St. Angelo, whither his mortal 
enemy, Gregory, had fled. He was, however, 
forced:to raiſe this ſiege, by the valour of Ro- 
bert Guiſcard, duke of Apulia and Calabria, 
who brouglit Gregory in triumph to Rome; 
but, not thinking him ſafe there, conducted him 
afterwards to Salernum. In this place the pon- 
üff ended his days the year following, A. D. 
1085, and left Europe involved in thoſe cala- 
mities which were the fatal effects of his bound- 
leſs ambition. He was certainly a man of ex- 
tenſive abilities, endowed with an invincible 
firmneſs of mind; but it muſt be acknowledged, 
that he was the moſt arrogant and audacious 


pontiff that had hitherto ſat in the papal chair. 


XVIII. The death of Gregory neither reſtored 
peace to the church, nor tranquillity to the ſtate; 
the tumults. and diviſions which he had 'excited, 
ſtill continued, and they were augmented from 
day to day by the ſame paſſions to which they 

<6 244 TI SS oed 
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owed their crigin. Clement III. who; was the 
SPOTS. ones was maſter of the city of 
Ro neg, and 0 E ty by a 
part o ry carried on the war 
5 ck the confederate princes: The 
Fe on, of \ E890. ſupported: by the Normans, 
choſe fo his Fe in the yeer 1086, Dide, 
rick,, 2 bot of mount Caſſin, who. adopted the 
title of Sor III. and Was. conſeorated i in the 
97 85 of St. Peier, in the yean 1087, when 
that part of the city was recovered. by the Nor. 
mans from the dominion of Clement. But 
ihis new pontiff was of- a charafter quite appoſite 


to that of Gregory; he was modeſt and timo- 


xous, and alſo of, a mild and gentle diſpoſition; 
| _ ding. the papal; chair beſet with actions 
765 e city, of; Rome under the dominion of 
his ompetitar, he retired to bis monaſtery, 
ſoon after he, ended his days in peace. 
7 pon his, abdication, he held a council at 
Benevento, where he renewed the laws that 
Gregory had enacted for the man of: in 
EUTES Fel | 
CCA Otho, "biſhop of. Oſlia, ids We 
Clugai, was, by ViRor's recommendation; choſen 
to {ucceed, him. This new -pontiff was elected 
at Terracina in the year 1088, and aſſumed the 
name of Urban II. Inferior to Gregory in re- 
ſolution, be was his equal in arrogance, and 
; Ae him greatly in temerity and impru- 
The commencement of his pontificale 

— th a, 4 16 aſpect; but upon the emperor's re. 
nurn into, Italy in the year gel the fact of 
zafſairs vas totally changed; vi erowned: the 
arms of that prince, who, by redoubled efforts 
of valour, defeated, at length, Guelph, duke of 
Bavaria, and the famous Mathilda, * 3 
eads 
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heads of the papal faction. The abominable 
treachery of his ſon Conrad, who revolted againſt | 
him, and, by the advice and aſſiſtance of Urban 
and Mathilda, uſurped the kingdom of Italy, 
revived the drooping ſpirits, of that faction. But 
this event was leſs fatal to Henry than his ene- 
mies expected. In the mean time the troubles 
continued, nor could Urban, with all his efforts, 
reduce the city of Rome under his yoke. 
Finding all his meaſures diſconcerted, he aſ- 
ſembled a council at Placentia in the year 1095, 
where he conſirmed the laws and the anathemas 
of Gregory; and afterwards undertook a jour- 
ney into France, where he held the famous 
council of Clermont, and had the pleaſure of 
kindling a new war againſt the infidel poſſeſſors 
of the holy land. In this council, inſtead of 
endeavouring to terminate the tumults that the 
diſpute concerning inveſtitures had algeady pro- 
duced, this unworthy pontiff added fuel to the 
lame, and ſo exaſperated matters as to render 
an accommodation between the contending par- 
ties more difficult than ever. Gregory, not- 
withſtanding his inſolence and ambition, had 
never carried matters ſo far as to forbid the 
biſhops and the reſt of the clergy to take the 
oath of allegiance to their reſpettive ſovereigns. 
This prohibition was reſerved for the arrogance 
of Urban, who publiſhed it as a law, in the 
council of Clermont. After this noble expedi- 
tion, the reſtleſs pontiff returned into Italy, where 
he made himſelf maſter of the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, and ſoon after ended his days in the 
year 1099; he was not long ſurvived by his 
antagoniſt Clement III. who died the following 
year, and thus left Raynier, a Benedictine 
monk, who was choſen ſucceſſor to Urban, and 
Vol. II. M aſſumed 
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aſſumed: the name of Paſchal AI. fole polleſſor 
of the papa! chaw!' 15100) [31 
XX. Among the caters cheats, in this cer. 
tury;! there happened nothing worthy of being 
conſigned, to hiſtory, while thoſe. of the: weſt 
were concerned immediately in tranſactions of 
great confequence, which deſerve the attention of 
che curious reader. The weſtern monks were re- 
markable for their attachment to the pontiffs; 
this connexion had been long formed, and it 
was originally owing to the avarice and violence 
of both biſſtops and princes, who, under various 
pretexts, were | conſtantly encroaching upon the 
poſleſſion of the monks, and thus obliged them 
to ſeek for ſecurity in the protection of the 
popes. This protection was readily granted by 
tlie pontiſſs, who ſeized every occaſion of en- 
larging their authority; and the monks, in re- 
turn, engaged themſelves to pay an annual 
tribute to their ghoſtly | patrons: But in this 
century things were carried ſtill farther ; and 
the pontiffs, more eſpecially Gregory VII. who 
was eagerly: bent upon humbling the bithops, 
and transferring their privileges to the Roman 
ſee, enlarged; their juriſdiction over the monks 
at the expence of the epiſcopal order. They 
adviſed the monks to withdraw themſelves and 
their . poſſeſſions | from the juriſdiction of the 
ps Fee and toyplace both under the inſpeRion 
of St. Peter. Hence it happened that, from the 
time of Gregory, the number Of /monalteries 
that had received 2zmmunttzes, both from the 
temporal authority of the ſovereign and the ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction of the biſhops, were multiplied 
beyond meaſure throughout all: Europe, and the 
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the epiſcopal order, were violated and trampled 
upon, or rather ingroſſed by the all- graſ ping 
pontifff. 0 oil ff e e, 

XXI. All che writers of this age complain of 
the ignorance, licentiouſneſs, frauds, debauche- 
ries, diſſenſions, and enormities that diſhonoured 
the monaſtic orders. However aſtoniſhed we 
may be at ſuch horrid irregularities among a 
ſet. off men whoſe deſtination was ſo ſacred, we 
{hall ſtill be more ſurpriſed to learn that this 
degenerate order, ſo far from loſing aught of 
their credit on account of their licentiouſneſs, 
were promoted to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nities, and beheld their opulence and authority 
increaſing from day to day dl. Amidſt this gene- 
ral: depravation; amidſt the flagitious crimes that 
were daily perpetrated, not only by the laity, 
but by the clergy, both! /ecular and regular, all 
fuch as reſpected the common rules of decency, 
or preſerved the leaſt: appearance of piety, were 
looked-upon as ſaints of the higheſt rank. This 


circumſtance was favourable to many of the monks, 


who were leſs profligate than the reſt, and con- 
tributed to ſupport the oredit of the whole body. 
XXII. The monks of Clugni in France ſur- 
paſſed all the other religious orders in the re- 
nown of ſanctity. Hence their rules were 
82 bs 0 1 f 1 1 | . -; "+ "78101 1 17 

The corruption and violence that reigned; with impunity in 
this horrid age, geve occaſion to the inſtitutions of chivalry gr 
knighthood, in conſequence of which a certain ſet, of — 1 
heroes undertook the defence of tlie poor and feeble; and parti- 


cularly of the fair ſex, againſt the inſults of powerful oppnetiots. 


aud raviſners. This order of knights, erraht was, certain! pf 
great uſe in theſe miſerable times, wh 85 majeſty of 15004 d 
government was fallen into contempt, and they who bore the 
title of ſovereigas and magiſtrates, had neither eſolution nor 


LY 1 7 


their ſtations. 


power to maintain their authority, or to perform the duties of 


off 1 M 2 adopted 
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adopted by the founders of new | monaſteries, 


and the /reformers of thoſe that were in a'ftate 


of decline. Towards the concluſion of this: cen- 
tury, they were formed into a ſeparate ſociety, 
which till ſubſiſts under the title of the order, 


or congrepation of Clugni. And no ſooner were 


they thus eſtabliſhed than they extended their 
{ſpiritual dominion on all ſides, reducing under 
their juriſdiction, all the monaſteries which they 
Had engaged to adopt their diſcipline. The fa- 
mous Hugo, ſixth abbot of Clugni, who: was in 
high credit at the court of Rome, and had ac- 


quired the peculiar protection and eſteem of 


ſeveral princes, laboured, with ſuch ſucceſs, in 
extending the power and juriſdittion of his order, 
that, before the end of this century, he ſaw 
bimſelf at the head of ſive and thirty of the 
principal mbnaſteries in France, beſides à con- 

ſiderable number of ſmaller convents that ac- 
knowledged him as their chief. Many other 
religious ſocieties, though they refuſed entering 
into this new order, and continued to chooſe 


their reſpettive governors, yet ſhewed ſuch 


reſpett for the abbot of Clugni, or the art -· abbut, 
as he ſtyled himſelf, that they regarded him as 
their ſpiritual chieſ. This enormous augmen- 
tation of opulence and authority was, however, 
fruitful of many evils: it increaſed the arrogance 
of theſe aſpiring monks, and contributed much 
to the propagation of the ſeveral vices that diſ- 
honoured the religious ſocieties of this licen- 
tious and ſuperſtitious age. The monks of 
Clugni degenerated ſoon from their primitive 
ſanctity, and, in a ſhort time, were diſtinguiſhed 
| by nothing but the peculiarities of their diſci- 
pline from the reſt of the monaſtic orders. 


XXIII. The 
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XXIII. The example of theſe monks excited 


ſeveral pious men to erect particular monaſtic 
fraternities, like that of Clugni; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that the Benedidtine order, 
which had been hitherto one great and univer- 
ſal body, was now divided into feparate ſocieties, 
which, though they were ſubject to one general 
rule, yet differed from each other in various 
cireumſtances both of their diſcipline and man- 
ner of living, and rendered their diviſion ſtill 
more conſpicuous by reciprocal exertions of ants 
moſſiy and hatred; tt 1557 vill HE ET 

XXIV. Towards the concluſion of this cen- 


tury, Robert, abbot of Moleme in Burgundy, - 


having employed, in vain, his moſt zealous 
efforts to revive the decaying piety and diſcipline 
of his convent, retired, with about twenty monks, 
who had not been infected with the diſſolute 
turn of their brethren, to a place called Citeaux, 
in the diocefe of Chalons. In this retreat, 
which was at that time a miſerable deſert, co- 
vered on all ſides with brambles and thorns, 
Robert laid the foundations of the famous order, 
oricongregation of Ciſtertians, which, like that of 
Clugni, made a moſt rapid progreſs, propagated 

through the greateſt part of Europe in the fol- 
towing century, and was not only enriched with 


the moſt ſplendid donations, but alſo acquired 


the form and privileges of a ſpiritual republic, 
and exerciſed a fort of dominion over all the 
monaſtic orders. The fundamental law of this 
new fraternity was the rule ef St. Benedict, 
which was to be rigoroufly obſerved; to this 
were added ſeveral other inſtitutions, which 
were deſigned to maintain the authority of this 


rule, to enſure its obſervance, and to defend it 


againſt the dangerous effefts of opulence, and 
Ly ale, . M 3 | | . the 
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the reſtleſs efforts of human corruption to render 
the beſt eſtabliſhments imperſett. They did not, 
however, ſecure the ſanctity of this 7 con- 
gregation ; ſince the ſeducing charms o 


ence, that corrupted the monks of Clugni much 


ſooner chan was 1 produced the ſame 


effet among the Ciſtertians, whoſe zeal, in the 
obſervance of their rule, began gradually to 
diminiſh, and whe, in proceſs of time, grew as 
negligent and diſſolute as the reſt of the Be- 
o | | x 


XXV. In the year 1084, was inſtituted the | 
famous order of Carthuſians, ſo called from 


Chartreux, a diſmal and wild ſpot of ground near 
Grenoble in Dauphine, ſurrounded with barren 
mountains and craggy rocks. The founder ofthis 
fociety, which ſurpaſſed all-the reſt in the auſte- 
rity of their manners and diſcipline, was Bruno, 
a native of Cdlogn, and canon of the cathedral 
of Rheims in France. This zealous eccleſiaſtie, 
who. had neither power to reform, nor patience 


to bear the diſſolute manners of his archbiſhop | 


Manaſſe, retired from his church with ſix of his 
companions, and, having obtained the permiſ- 
ſion of Hugh, biſhop of Grenoble, fixed his 
reſidence in that miſerable deſert. He adopted 
at firſt the rule of St. BenediQ, to which he 
added a conſiderable number of rigorous: pre- 
cepts; his ſucceſſors went ſtill farther, and im- 
poſed upon the Carthuſians new laws, which 
inculcated the higheſt degrees of auſterity that 
the moſt gloomy imagination could invent. 
And yet no monaſtic ſociety degenerated fo 
little from the ſeverity of their primitive inſli- 
tution as this of the Carthufians. The progreſs 
of their order was indeed leſs rapid, and their 


influence leſs extenſive, than the progreſs and 


influence 


Opu- 
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influence of thoſe i eſtabiſhrvents, whoſe 


laws were leſs «9-1 


The order of regutur canons of Se. Auraltih 
was brought into England by Adelwald, con- 
feſſor to Henry I. who firſt erefted a priory of 
his order at Noſtel in Yorkſhire, and had influ- 
ence enough to have the church of Carliſle con- 
verted into an prope ſee, and given to regular 
canons / inveſted with the L of chuſing 
their biſhop. This order was ſingularly favoured 
and . by Henry I. Who gave them, in 
the year 1107, the priory of Dunſtable ; and by 
queen Maud, who erefted for them, the. year 
following, the priory of the Holy Trinity in 
London, the prior of which wasalways one of the 
twenty-four aldermen. They increaſed ſo pro- 
digiouſly, that, belides the noble priory of 
Merton, which was founded for them, in the 
year 1117, by Gilbert, an earl. of the Norman 


blood, they had, under the reign of Edward I, 


fift hos iories, as appears by the catalogue 
a banks = that Tube. 1 obliged 40 
the monaſteries to receive his pee and to 
acknowledge his juriſdiction. 

XXVI. The moſt eminent Greek writers of 


this century, were, 2 


Michael Pſellus, hols vaſt progreſs. in va- 
rious kinds of learning procured him a moſt diſ- f 
n reputation; 
ichael Cerularius, biſhop or patriarch of Cow 
ſtantinople, who imprudently revived the contro- 
verſy my the Greeks and Latins, which n 
been for ſome time happily ſuſpended. 
Theophylact, a Bulgarian, whoſe Muſtrations 


olf the ſacred . were received with univer- | 


ſal approbation. 
XXVII. The writers ho di dinguiſhed them- 
{elves moſt among the LAGS, W were they that follow: 
Petrus 


g x > The"faternal Hiftory of th Churbt 1) 


| afhianns, ho, on account of his 
enius, Rea 5-1 we neon and various erudition, 
elerves to be ranked among the moſt learned 
3 of e rome he was not — 
ther: untainted with the rei rejudices 
F 
' - 1 Anielin; ' archbiſhop; of/ Canterbury, a man of 
Feat genius and huhn. verſed in the 
Jogietof this age, and moſt; Illu dtriouſiy diſtin- 
= by his profound and exctaordioary knows 
1 Wer I. eli yd 7 « Log 
; Lanſranc, a Aecbbidlop of G who 
S en a high degree of reputation by his Com- 
mentary upon tlie Epiftlts of St. Paul, as alſo hy 
ſexerabother prbdustions. which, conſidering thł 
: age1in! — he lived, diſoover n e e 
88 2 9 . 29711150 n , * * 
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eee „1e draw» at fall length 
| | he tide on rait of the felig 33 
this age. It eaſily be imagined, that its fea- 
a were fall of deformity, when we conſider 
that its guardians were equally deſtitute of know- 
and virtue, and that the heads and rulers 
of the Chriſtian church, inſtead of exhibiting 
models of; piety, held forth in their condu&-the 
_moſt:flagitigus/ icrimes. The people wereifunk 
in the groſſeſt ſuperſtition, ) and: employed all 
their zeal in the worſhip of images and relics, 
and in the bim of a trifling round of 
ceremonies, which were impoſed upon them by 115 
A Ber, e prieſthood. The more learned re- py 
_ emned yet ſome [notions *. *the * Which hs 
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they obſcured and corrupted by à Wretebed mix- 
ture! of opinions and precepis, of which ſome 
were ludicrous, others pernicious, and the moſt 
of them equally deſlitute of truth and utility. 
There were a ſew pious men, who would have 
3 lent à ſup pporting' hand to the declin- 


ing cau of true eh but the violent pre · 
judices of a 'batbarous age rei all ſuch'2t- 
tempets' even deſperate! 04, e ene 20 ef; - 

II. Notwithſtanding © all this, we Kinds mat | 


| the time of Gregory II. ſome Who reinaimtd 


uncorrupted; who: deplored the 'miſerable” flate 
to which Chriſtianity was reduced; who op- 
poſed, with vigour, the ambition both of the 
pontiff and the aſpiring biſhops; and in fone 
provinces privately, in others openly, attempted 
che reformationof à edrrupt and idolatrous church. 
as principalh/ in Italy and France that the 
marks this heroic piety were'exbibited. -  _ 
III. Several of both the Greek and Latif 
writers ſtill employed their Jabours' in the ex- 
ſition of the holy ſcriptures. Among th 55 
uind. Bruno wrote a commentary on the Book 
of P/aims, and Lanfranc upon the Epiſtles of St. 
Paul: But all theſe e expoſithrs, in Complete 
with the cuſtom of the times, made the moſt 
whimſical applications of ſeripture, both in ex- 
plaining the dofrines and in ineulcating the 
duties of religion. The moſt eminent of the 
Grecian expoſitors was Theophylact, a native 
of Bulgaria; though he alſo is indebted to the 
ancients, and, in 2 particular manner, to St. 
Chryſoſtom, ''for wah þ ern yr" of his oe | 
ſervations. h 
IV. In this century certain writers, and Hs) 
others; the famous Berenger, employed 3 
rules of logic and the elde of metaphyſical 
6) diſcu ſſions, 


7 £ Laterna Hiſtory of te ut. 
iſcuſhans, both in explaining the -dofrines, of 
ſexipturg, auf 1 in Proving, the truth of their 
ions. Such Were the heginniogs of chat 


2 


loſophical theology, which grew, v afterwards 
egrees, into a e and enormous ſyſtem, 
and, from the public ſchools in which it was 
cpm, acquired the name of hola 7 
* a1 But the divines who firſt ſet on foot 


this new ſpecies of theology, and maintained 


tme natural connexion, of Faul with Nea ſon, 
and of Religion wirh :Philoſophy,) were much 
nre en, and moderate than their fol- 
. They kept, for the moſt; part, within 
ds; their language was clear; the queſtions 
| 115 2 . were ngen they avoided 
als guſſions chat were only -propes :;to-latisfy.; 
"8 F — ey FA wr jw rr ran 
ob wy & Hüles. 1e phil 
No ſogner, was „this new, method intro: 
4 „thanſthe Latin dgGors began to reduce 
IL che dofrines.of religion into one connefted 
yſtem. They. had: hitherte conſiged their, thea- 
 Jogical-labours 10 certain branches ofthe, Chriff 
van religion; ere ee ee 
tain ocahons. Phe firſt producten of this kind 
Mas, that of the; celebrated Anſelm; this however 
as ſurpaſſed hy the complete body of divinity, 
auh ich was! . towards the concluſion, of 
J's VENtHs: by Hildebert, archbiſhop of Tours, 
een regarded both as the firſt and the 
Jene abie Rind of Mriiisgg. * 


5 


VI. Among the contreverſtal SridertioC;this 


century, we ſee the effefts; of the. ſcholaſtic 
method that Berenger and Lanfranc had intro- 


duced into the ſtudy of theology. We! ſee! di- 


vines entering the liſts armed with ſyllogiſms, 


which ee awkardly, and aiming ones 
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ſpirit, he blew che ane of religious diſcotd, 


and wwidened the breach by new invedives. TR 


pretet employed to juſtify this tiew tüptute Was 
zeal for che truth; but its true Bob vere tlie 
ambitton of the Greciàn patriarch 8 che Ro- 
N if. 2 The [adi Was conftant ö bg en 
{tri*tagems' to . nk former luder 4 75 
and, for this purpoſe, 1 tne means memo 

to gain over he Wiſh of Alexandria and ng 
tioch, by withdrawing'them fro . GIA | 
of the ſet of "Conftantingple;” Th Ye” hol ous. 
ſtate of the Grecian empire 3 ly favou- 
rable to hig views, as the friendſhip ö db, R- 
man pontiff Was highly uſeful to the "Greeks" in 


their Afuggles with the Saräcens util tHe" Not? 
mans, ſetiled in Italy. On the Gther' bang. the 


Grecian pontiff was not onl. determined to re- 
fuſe the leaſt mark of Fabth{i6nf to his xi val, but 
was alſo laying'ſchemes'for'reducin ache Ori- 
ental pattiarchs under his ſupreme Juriſtiftion, 
Thus the contending parties were E for 
the field, hen Cerdlarius began the charge by A 


Warm letter to ſohn, biſhop of Trani, i Apola! in 


which he publicly ry the Latins'of various 
errors. Leo IX. anſwered this letter i in a moſt 
;dſpebious. manner; and, not " ſatisfied with 
thewing his indignation by words, aſfembled à 

81 council 
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council at Rome, in which the Gre 
were ſplemuly excommunicat etc. 
VIII. Conſtantine, ſurnamed Monomachus, 
Who was now at the head of the Grecian; em- 
dire, endeavoured to ſtifle this controverſy in its 
urth, and, for that purpoſe, deſired; the — 
pontiff to ſend legates to Conſtantinople, to con- 


cert meaſures for reſtoring the tranquillity of the 


2 #3% - . * 
church. Three legates were accordingly ſent, 
who brought letters from Leo IX. not only to the 


- emperor, but alſo to the Grecian pontiff. Theſe 


legates were cardinal Humbert, a man of a high 


andimpetuous ſpirit, Peter, archbiſhop of Amalfi, 


and Frederic,; archdeacon and chancellor of the 
church of Rome. The iſſue of this congreſs 
was unhappy in the higheſt degree, notwith- 
ſtanding the propenſity which the emperor, for 
political reaſons, diſcovered to the cauſe of the 
biſhop of Rome. The arrogance of Leo IX. 
and his inſolent letters, excited the higheſt indig- 
nation in Cerularius, which inflamed, inſtead of 


the other hand, the Roman legates gave evident 


proofs, that the deſign of their embaſſy was not 
to reſtore peace, but to eſtabliſn among the 
Greeks the ſupreme authority of the Roman 
pontiff. Thus all hopes of a happy concluſion 


of theſe miſerable diviſions entirely vaniſhed ; | 


and-the Roman legates finding their efforts in- 
eflectual to overcome the reſiſtance of Cerularius, 
they, with the higheſt inſolence, as well as im- 
prudence, excommunicated publicly in the 
church of St. Sophia, A. D. 2054, the Grecian 
Patriarch, and all his adherents; and leaving a 
written act of their anathemas upon the grand 
altar, 7 Hool the duſt of their feet, and de- 
arted, , This violent ſtep rendered the evil in- 

= : 1 curable. 
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ö curable,” The Grecian patriarch imitated - the 
1 vehemence of the Roman legates, excommu- 5 
„ nicated them with all their adherents, and pro- 5 
5 cured an order of the emperor for Veg the 
, act of excommunication, which they had pro- 11 
| nougcefl againſt the-Greeks,” 
i We Tie famous diſpute concerning the ) 
J prefene&of Chriſts body and blood in the eu- 
chariſt was revived boi the middle of this 
century in the Latin chureh. Hitherto the 
diſputants on both ſides had prepoſed their 


opinions wich the utmoſt freedom, fince no 
council had given a definitive ſentence upon 
this matter, nor preſcribed a rule of faith therein. 
Hence it Was, that, in the beginning of this 
century, Leutheric, archbiſhop of Sens, affirmed, 
that none but real believers received the body 
of Chriſt in the holy ſacrament. But Robert, 
king of France, hindered the prelate from diſ- 
ſeminating his opinion. It was not ſo ealy to 
extinÞuiſh. the zeal of the ſamous Berenger, 
principal of the public 'Tchool at Tours, and 
afterwards archbiſhop, of Angers, a man highly 
renowned both on account. ok his extenſive 
learning, and the"exemplary ſanéktity of his life. 
This eminent eccleſiaſtic maintained publicly, 
in the year 1045, the dottrine of "Johannes 
Scotus, and perlevered with a noble obſtinacy 
in teaching chat the 808 and wine were not 
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changed into the body and blood of Chriſt in 
the euchariſt, but preſerved their natural and 
eſſential qualities, and were no more than 
figures and external ſymbols of the body and 
blood of the dièine Saviour. This doctrine was 
no ſooner publiſhed, than it was oppoſed by 
Leo IX. who. attacked it with peculiar vehe- 
menee/in-the year 10g; and in two councils, 
Vol II. N 6 | the 
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Vercelli, had the doctrine of — folemn 

condemned, and the book of Seotus, from hie 

it was drawn, committed to the flames. This 
example was followed by the . council 6. o Pari 85 
which was ſummoned, the very ſame ear = 

Henry I. and in which Berengei „and his — 
9 8 4 adherents, were N with all ſorts 
of evils. | Theſe threats were executed, in part, 
againſt this unhappy prelate, whom Henry 
deprived of all his revenues; but neither threat- 
nings, nor fines, could ſhake the firmneſs of his 


mind, or engage him to. renqunee the doctrine 


he had embraced. - T 

X. Amidſt the 3 97 bis incenſed _ 
verſaries, Berenger obſerved a profound ſilence, 
and was prudent enough to return no. anſwer to 
their bitter and repeated invectives. Fatigue ed 
with a controverſy, in which the firſt principles 
of reaſon were ſo impudently inſulted, and ex- 
hauſted by an oppoſition which he. was unable 
to overcome, he abandoned all his worldly 
concerns, and retired te the ifle of St. Coſme, 
in the neighbourhood of Tours, where he ſpent 
the remainder of his e in ating, Prayers Rog 
pious exerciſes. 
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7 Concerning the rites and Ceremonies ufed in. 2 
church during this century. 1 


| I. 1 * form of public worſhip, dad Was 


1 eſtabliſhed at Rome, had not, as yet, 
been univerſally received in the weſtern! pro- 
vinces. This was looked upon by the pontiffs 
as an infult upon their authority, and therefore 
Pr uſed. or: 1 efforts. to introtiige; the 

Roma 
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Roman ceremonies every where, and to promote 
a perfect uniformity of worſhip. Gregory VII. 
employed all his'diligence in this enterpriſe, and 
he alone was equal to the execution of it. The 
Spaniards had long diſtinguiſhed themſelves 

above all other nations by the reſolute reſiſtance 
they made to the attempts of the popes upon 
this occaſion; for they adhered to their ancient 
Gothic liturgy with the utmoſt obſtinacy, and 
could not e to change it for the method 
of worſhip eſtabliſhed at Rome. Alexander II. 
had indeed proceeded fo far, in the year 1068, 
as to perſuade the inhabitants of Arragon into 


his meaſures, and to conquer the averſion which 


the Catalonians had diſcovered for the Roman 
worſhip. But the honour of finiſhing this dif- 
ficult work, was referved for Gregory VII. who, 
without interruption, exhorted, threatened, ad- 


moniſhed, and intreated Sancius and Alphonſo, 


the kings of Arragon and Caſtile, until they 
conſented to aboliſh the Gothic ſervice in their 
churches, and to introduce the Roman in its 
place. Sancius was the firſt who complied with 


tte requeſt of the pontiff, and, in the year 1080, 


his example was followed by Alphonſo. The 
methods which the nobles of "Caftile employed 
to decide the matter were very extraordinary. 
Firſt, 'they choſe two champions, who were 


to determine the controverſy by ſingle combat, 


the one fighting for the Roman liturgy, the other 
for the Gothic. This firſt trial ended in favour 
of the latter; for the Gothic hero proved vic- 
torious. The Ry trial was next made uſe of 
to terminate the diſpute; the Roman and Gothic 


liturgies were committed to the flames, which, 
as the ſtory goes, conſumed the former, while 
the latter remained entire. Thus were the 
2 | N 2 o Gothic 
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Gothic rites crowned with a double , victory, 


which, however, was not ſufficient to maintain 


them againſt the authority of the pope, and. the 
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mined Alphonſo in favour of the Roman ſervice. 
II. The zeal of the Roman pontiffs for in- 


troducing an uniformity of worſhip! into the 


weſtern churches may be, in ſome meaſure, juſ- 
tified; but their not permitting every nation to 
| 2 BITS 4: 1 3 FX $+ ) 1 2 
celebrate divine worſhip in their mother tongue 
was abſolutely inexcuſable. While, indeed. the 

Latin language was in general ule among 'the 
weſtern nations, there was no, reaſon why it 


ſhould not be employed in the public ſervice of | 


the church. But when the decline of the 


Roman empire dre on by degrees its; decay 


in all the weſtern provinces, it became rea» 
ſonable that each people ſhould ſerve the Deity 
in the language they underſtood. This rear 
Toning, however evident and ſtriking, had no 


influence upon the Roman pontiffs, Who per- 


ſiſted, with the moſt ſenſeleſs obſlinacy, in re- 


taining the uſe of the Latin language in the ce- 


lebration of divine worſhip, even When it was 


no longer underſtood, A ſuperſtitious and 
extravagant veneration for antiquity, was un- 
doubtedly the principal reaſon that rendered the 
pontiffs unwilling to. aboliſh the uſe, of the 
4 language in the celebration of divine 
worſhip. 1 4 


III. It would be tedious to enumerate. the 


new inventions that were impoſed upon Chriſ- 
tians in this century. It would be alſo endleſs 
to mention the additions that were made to 
former inventions, the multiplication, for ex- 
ample, of the rites. and ceremonies that were 
uſed in the worſhip of ſaints, relics, and age, 


, the Churches |, 
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influence of the queen, Conſtantia, . who, deter- 
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and the new directions that were "adminiſtered 


zrimages, or other ſu- 


perſtitious ſervices. 
that, during the whole of this century, all the 
European nations were moſt diligently employed 
in rebuilding, repairing, and adorning their 


churches. Nor will this appear ſurpriſing when 
we conſider; that, in the preceding century, all 


Europe was alarmed with a diſmal apprehenſion 
that the day of Jud ment was at hand. Among 
the other effects of this panic terror, the churches 
and monaſteries were ſuffered to fall into ruin, 
or at leaſt to remain without repair, from a 


notion that they would ſoon be involved in the 
general fate. But when theſe apprehenſions 
were removed, things put on a new face; the 


tottering temples were rebuilt, and the greateſt 
zeal, attended with the richeſt and moſt liberal 
donations, was employed in reſtoring the ſacred 
edifices to their former luſtre, or rather in giving 
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Concerning the diviſions and 8 es, | that vad 


be church eb ah this century. 


I. "HE late of the ancient ſefts, and par- 
ticularly of the Neſtorians, who reſided 
in Afia and Egypt under the Mahometan'go- 
vernment, was now much the ſame that it had 


been in the preceding century. The caſe of the 
Manicheans, whom the Grecian emperors had 


baniſhed into Bulgaria and Thrace, was much 
more unhappy, on account of the perpetual con- 
they i with the Greeks, who perſecuted 

"> "O08 3 them 


'e ſhalt only obſerve, 
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them with much keenneſs and animoſity... The 
Greeks laid the blame upon the Manicheans, 
whom they repreſented as a turbulent, perfidious, 
and ſanguinary faction, and as the inveterate ene - 


mies of the Grecian empire. This, however, is no 
1mpartial ſtate of the caſe; at leaſt . e that if 


the Manicheans were exaſperated againſt the 

Greeks, their reſentment was owing to the in- 

jurious treatment they had received from them. 

Alexius Comnenus, who, by his learning, was 
c 


an ornament to the imperial ſceptre, perceiving 


that the Manicheans were not to be vanquiſned 


by the force of arms, had recourſe to the power 
of reaſon, and ſpent whole days at Philippopolis, 
in diſputing with their principal doctors. Many 


of them yielded to the victorious arguments of 


this royal diſputant, and his aſſociates; nor is 


this to be wondered at, fince their demonſtrations 
were inforced by rewards and puniſhments, 


Such of the Manicheans as retracted their errors, 


were loaded with gifts, honours, and privileges, 


according to their reſpective ſtations, while ſuch 


as ſtood firm againſt the reaſoning of the emperor, 


were condemned to perpetual impriſonment. 
II. Many of them, either from a principle of 


zeal ſor the propagation of their opinions, or 


from a deſire of getting rid of the perſecution 
they ſuffered under the Grecian yoke, had re- 
tired from Bulgaria and Thrace, and formed 
ſettlements in other countries. Their firlÞ mi- 
gration was into Italy; from whence, in proceſs 
of time, they ſent colonies into almoſt all the 


other provinces of Europe, and formed gradually 


à conſiderable number of religious aſſemblies, 
who adhered to their doctrine, and who were at- 
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of them were, about the middle of this century, 
ſettled in Lombardy, Inſubria, and principally at 
Milan; and many of them led a wandering. life 
in France, Germany, and other countries, where 


they captivated the eſteem and admiration of the 


multitude by their uncommon air of piety. 
III. The firſt religious aſſembly which they 


had formed in France, is ſaid to have been diſ- 
covered at Orleans, in the year 1017, under the 


reign of Robert. An Italian lady is ſaid to have 
been at the head of them; the principal members 
were twelve canons of the cathedral of Orleans, 


men eminently diſtinguiſhed by their piety and 
learning, among whom Liſoſius and Stephen held 


the firſt rank; and their party was compoſed, in 
general, of a conſiderable number of citizens, 
who were far from being of the meaneſt con- 
dition. The doctrines profeſſed by theſe canons, 
were diſcovered: by a prieſt named Heribert, and 
by Ariſaſtus, a Norman nobleman, upon which 
Robert aſſembled a council at Orleans, and em- 


ployed the moſt effectual methods to bring them 


to a better mind. But all his endeavours were 
to no purpoſe; they adhered obſtinately to their 


principles, and hence they were at length con- 


demned to be burnt alive, 8 

It is difficult to come to a fixed determination 
with reſpect to the character and dottrine of 
theſe people; for when we examine matters at- 
tentively we find; that even their enemies ac- 
knowledged their piety; that they were blackened 
by accuſations which were evidently falſe; and 


that the opinions for which they were puniſhed 
differ widely from the Manichean ſyftem.; As 


far as we can ſee into the caſe, theſe pretended 


Manicheans of Orleans were a, ſet of Myſtics, "| 
who ſlighted external worſhip, rejected all rites and 
8 Ceexremonies, 
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ceremonies, and placed the whole of religion in 
the internal contemplation of God, and the ele. 
vation of the ſoul to divine things. 
IV. We find another branch of this numerous 
fe, who were converted by a pathetic diſcourſe 
that was addreſſed to them by Gerhard, biſhop of 
Cambray, in an aſſembly of the clergy, a Was 
held, A. D. 1030. They had maintained, ac- 
cording to their own confeſſion, that the whole 
of religion conſiſted in the ſtudy of practical 
piety and a courſe of aftion conformable to the 
divine laws, and treated all external modes of 
worſhip with contempt. Their particular tenets 
may be reduced to the following heads: 1. They 
rejetted baptiſm,” as not eſſential to ſalvation. 
2. They rejected the ſacrament of the Lord's 
fupper. g. They denied, that the churches were 
endowed with a greater degree of ſanctity tha 
private houſes. 4. They diſapproved of the uſe 


of incenſe and conſecrated oil in ſervices: of a 


religious nature. 5. They looked upon the uſe 


olf bells in the churches, as ſuperſtition. 6. The 
denied, that the eſtabliſhment of biſhops, href: 
byters, deacons, and other eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
was of divine inſtitution. 7. They affirmed, 
that the inſtitution of funeral rites was an effect 
of ſacerdotal avarice, and that it was a matter of 
indifference whether the dead were buried in the 
churches or in the fields. 8. They laoked upon 


thoſe voluntary puniſhments, called pennance, 


which were fo generally practiſed in this cen- 
tury, as unprofitable and abſurd. 9. They 
denied, that the fins of departed ſpirits could 
be atoned for, by the celebration of maſſes, or 
the diſtribution of alms to the poor, and they 


5 bee | is ch man to 1 whether theſe were not real, 


. fpi ifitua Chriſtians, who did not deſpiſe external Religion) while | 


laid the main fireſs _ * 
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treated, | 
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treated, of conſequence che doctrine of urgatorx, 
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riage as a pernicious infitution, and condemned 
all connubial bonds. 11. They looked upon a 
ſort of veneration as due to the apoſtles and mar- 
tyrs, but thoſe only who had ſuffered death for 
the cauſe of Chriſt: } 12] They declared the ufe 
of inſtrumental muſic in the bara to be fu- 
perſtitious. 19. They denied, that the croſs 
on which Chriſt ſuffered was. ut any reſpect more 
ſacred than other kinds of wood, and, of conſe- 
quence, refuſed to pay to it the ſmalleſt degree 


of religious worlhip. 14. They not only refuſed. 


all acts of adoration to 95 images of Chriſt, and 
of the ſaints, but were alſo for e re- 
moved out of the churches. 

When we conſider the ſtate of religian in this 
century, and particularly, the ſuperſtitious no- 


tions that were generally adopted in relation to 


outward ceremonies, the efficacy. of 7 
and the ſanctity of churches, relics, and images, 
it will not appear ſurpriſing, that many perſons 
of good ſenſe and ſolid piety, running from one 
extreme to another, fell. into 1 * apm ms, 


WARY: of which are highly Ryan algen abt 


Ws. This . is ſcarcely credible, It is more. gina to 
ſuppoſe that they did not condemn marriage, but only beld i. 
e in 2715 n as a Sian of N wed ſanity, . 
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- Confiderable- part of Europe lay yet in- 
21: yolved” in Pagan darkneſs, eſpecially 


the northern provinces. It was, therefore, in 
theſe regions, that the zeal of the miſſtionaries 


was principally exerted in this century; though 
their efforts were not all equally ſucceſsful, nor 
the methods they employed equally. prudent. 
Boleſlaus, duke of Poland, having conquered the 
Pomeranians, offered them peace upon condition 
that they would receive the Chriſtian dottors. 
This condition was accepted, and Otho, biſhop 
of Bamberg, a man of eminent piety was ſent, 
in the year 1124, to explain the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity among that barbarous people. Many 
were converted by his miniſtry, while great 
numbers perſiſted in the religion of their an- 
„„ N | ceſtors, 
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many öf his converts relapſed 
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ceſtors. And upon, his return into Sermany, 
8 o Their” af 


cient prejudices; this obliged Ocho to un- 
dertake a ſecond voyage into Pomerania, A. D. 
1126, in which, after much oppotition he en- 
larged the bounds of the ii Wirth, and 


eſtabliſhed it upon ſolid foundati- 110 From this 
e 


perjod, the Chriſtian religion acquited daily new 
degrees of ſtability among the Pomeranians; who 
now willingly permitted the ſetilement of 'a 
biſhop among them. They received Adalbert, 
or Albert, as the firſt biſhop: of Pomerania. 

II. Of all the northern 9 N none ap- 
peared with a more diſtinguiſhed luſtre chan 
Waldemar I. king of Denmark, Who acquired 


en imthorzal name by the gloripus battles he 


fought againſt the Pagan nations, the Sclavonians, 
Venedi, Vandals, and others. He unſheathed 
his ſword not only for the defence of his people, 


but alſo for the propagation of Chriſtianity ; and 


| 7 
wherever his arms were ſucceſsful, he pulled down 
the temples and images of the gods, deſtroyed 
their altars, laid waſte their ſacred groves, ' and 
ſubſtituted in their place the Chriſtian: worſhip, 
which indeed deſerved to be propagated by 
better means than the ſword. The Hand of Rugen, 
which lies in the neighbourhood of Pomerania, 
ſubmitted to the victorious arms of Waldemar, 
A. D. 1168: ahd its fierce and [ſavage itihabi- 
tants, who were, in reality, no more than a 
band of robbers: and pirates, were obliged. to 


hear the inſtructions of the pious and learned 


doftors that followed his army, and to receive 
the Chriſtian worſhip. This ſalutary work was 
brought to perfettion by Abſalom, archbiſhop 


of Lunden, a man of a ſuperior genius and of a 
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> engaged Waldemar io place him at, the head of 


ER ornament ati T oo, 
; III. The Finlanders received the goſpel in the 
. beep propagaes IN 
among the inhabitants of abe iſle; of Rogen. 

They were alſo a fięrce and ſavage people, who 
lived by plunder, and infeſted Sweden by their 
Derpetual incurſions, until, after many blood 
th; es, they were totally defeated by Eric IX. 


- 


and were, in conſequence thereof, reduced under 

the Swediſh, yoke, The Finlanders were com- 

e eee 

man e race the religion of the con. 

. queror,, which the greateſt part of them did, 
though with the moſt relutance. The founder 
Aud xuler of chis new church was Heary, arch- 
' } biſhop of Upſal, who accompanied the victorious 

| monarch in that bloody campaign. This prelate, 
whole zeal was not ſufficiently tempered with 

the mild and gentle ſpirit of the religion he 
taught, treated the no converts with, great ſe- 

„ S 4 4 * 8 4 2 12 7 n þ TS 
Verity, and was allaſſinated at laſt in'a_ cryel 
Manner. e ere Henry the honours of 

tai lemnly conferred upon him by pope 
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SF IV. The propagation of the gol pel among the 
Livomans was attended alſo with horrible ſcenes 9 
of, cruelty. and bloodlhed. + The firſt miffionary, 
who . attempted... the converſion. of that fayage 5 


people, was Mamard, a regular canon of St. Au. by 
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Zuſtin, who, towards the. conclubon_of this A 
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century, travelled to Livonia, with a com- 
pany, of merchaats of Bremen who traded . 4 
thither, and improved this opportunity of ſpread- 5 

Pier. n eee. D {eſ 
ing the light of the golpel in that barbarous od 
region. The inſtructions and exhortations of this ; 
zealous apoſtle were little attended to; where- 1 


* 


upon he addrefſed himſelf to Urban III. who 


conſecrated him biſhop of the Livomians, and de- 
clared a holy war againſt that obſtinate people. 


This war, which was at firſt cartied on againſt 
the inhabitants of the province of Eſthonia, was 


continued and rendered more univerſal ' by 
Berthold, abbot of Lucca, who left his mo- 


naſtery to ſhare the labours of Mainard, whom 
he ſucceeded in the ſee of Livonia. The new 
biſhop marched into that province at the head 
of a powerful army which he had raiſed in 


Saxony, Ae the goſpel ſword in hand, and 
proved its truth wer inſtead of arguments. 

Bremen, became the third 

| biſhop of Livonia, and followed with a barbarous | 
enthuſiaſm the lame military methods of con- 


Albert, canon o 


verſion that had been praftiſed by his pre- 


deceſſor. He entered Livonia, A. D. 1 198, 3 


with a freſh body of troops, and encamping at 


Riga, inſtituted there, by the direction of the 
Roman pontiff Innocent III. the military order 


of the kmy hits ſword-bearers, who were com- 
miſſioned to dragoon the Livonians into Chriſ- 
tianity. New legions were ſent from Germany 


to ſecond the efforts of theſe booted apoſtles; 


and they, together with the knights, ſo cruelly 


oppreſſed, flaughtered, and tormented this 
Vretched people, that, unable to ſtand any longer 
againſt the arm of perſecution, ſtrengthened ſtill 


by new acceſſions of power, they abandoned the. 


ſtatues of their pagan deities, and ſubſtituted in 


their place the 1 images of the ſaints. But while 


they received the goſp el, they were deprived of 

all earthly comforts; 96 their lands and poſ- 
ſeſſions were taken from them with the moſt 
odious circumiſtances of cruelty and violence, 


ani: the knights and biſhops divided the ſpoil. 
Vor. II. 0 V. None 
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V. None of the northern nations had a more 


rooted averſion to the Chriſtians, and a more 


obſtinate antipathy to their religion, than the 


Sclavonians, a rough and barbarous people, who 
inhabited the coaſt of the Baltic fea. This 


excited the zeal of ſeveral neighbouring princes, 
and of a multitude of pious miſſionaries, who 
united their efforts in order to conquer the 
prejudices of this people, and to open their eyes. 
Henry, duke of Saxony, ſurnamed the Lion, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in a particular manner, by 
the ardour which he diſcovered in the execution 
of this pious deſign. He reſtored from their 
ruins, and endowed richly three biſhopricks that 
had been'ravaged and deſtroyed by theſe Bar- 
barians. The--moſt eminent of the Chriſtian 
doctors, who attempted the converſion of the 
Sclavonians,'was Vicelinus, a native of Hamelen, 
a man of extraordinary merit, who ſurpaſſed 
almoſt all his cotemporaries in genuine piety 
and ſolid learning. and who, after having pre- 
ſided many years in the ſociety of the regular 
canons. of St. Auguſtin” at Falderen, was at 
length-conſecrated biſhop of Oldenbourg. This 
excellent man had employed the laſt thirty years 
of his life, amidſt numberleſs vexations, dangers, 
and difficulties, in inſtructing the Sclavonians, 
and exhorting them to comply with the invi- 
tations of the goſpel of Chriſt; and as his pious 
labours were directed by true wiſdom, and 
carried on with the molt indefatigable induſtry, 
ſo were they attended with much fruit, even 
among that fierce and untractable peopte. | 
VI. it is needleſs to repeat the obſervation we 


have had ſo often occaſion tomake upon ſuch con- 
verſions as theſe we have been now relating, or to 


advertiſe the reader that the ſavage nations, who 
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truth, the leading views of theſe Chriſtian ha- 
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were thus dragooned into the church, became 

the diſciples of Chriſt, only in outward appear- 
ance. The pure and rational religion of the 
goſpel was never preſented to theſe unhappy 
nations; they were only taught to appeaſe the 


Deity by a ſenſeleſs round of trifling ceremonies, - 


which, in many circumſtances, reſembled the 
ſuperſtitions they were' abliged 'to renounce. 
Beſides, the miſhonaries, whoſe zeal for impo- 
ſing the name of Chriſtians upon this people was 


ſo vehement, were extremely indulgent in att 


other reſpeRs, and oppoſed their prejudices and 


vices with much gentleneſs. They permitted 
them to retain ſeveral rites and obſervances' that 
were in direct oppoſition to Chriſtianity.” In 


ralds, a ſmall] number excepted, were'rathert6 


dominion of the Roman pontiffs, than truly to 
convert theſe ſavage Pagans. 1 
VII. A great revolution in Aſiatie Partary 

changed the face of things in that fegion about 
the commencement of this century, and proved, 
by its effetta, 3 beneficial to the Chfiſ- 
tian cauſe. Towards the coneluſion of the pre- 

ceding century, died Koiremchan,” otherwiſe 
called Kenchan, the moſt powerful nonarch 
that was known in the eaſtern regions of e 


and while that mighty kingdom was deprived 


of its chief, it was invaded, with fuch om- 
mon valour; by a Neſtorian prieſt,/whofe name 
was John, that it fell before his victoribus arms: 
and acknowledged this warlike and enterpriſſng 
2 ter, as its monarch.” This was the famous 
reſter John, whoſe territory was, ſor à le 

time, conſidered by the Europeans as a fecon 

paradiſe. As he was a preſbyter before his ele- 
Lan ; 0 2 1 vation 


call him preſoyter  'Zokn, even when he was 


ſeated, on the 
Ungchan. The high notions the Greeks and 


Latins generally entertained of the grandeur of 


this royal preſbyter, were principally owing to 
ih letters he wrote to the Roman emperor 


Frederic d. and to Emanuel emperor Of the 


Greeks, in, which, fluſhed with fucceſs, he 
Vvaunts his viciones/ over the neighbouring na- 
ions, and deſeribes, in the maſt pompous terms, 
the ſplendor of his riches; the grandeur of his 
ſtate, and the extent of his dominions. All 


this was eaſily believed, and the Neſtorians were 


extremely: zealons in confirming the boaſts of 
their-;v2ain:glorious prince. He: was ſucceeded 
by his ſon, ; whoſe name was David, thougb, in 
gammon diſcourſe, be: was alſo called Preſter 
John. The reign of David was far from being 
happy; Genghig Kan, the warlike emperor of 
the eartars, invaded his territories towards the 
concluſion gf this century, and deprived him 
both of his liſe and his dominions 


iI. The new kingdom of Jeruſalem, which 


had been erected by the holy warriors of France 
toprards the concluſion of the preceding century, 


ſeemed 40 flouriſh conſiderably at the beginning 


of this, and to reſt upon ſolid foundations, 


This proſperous ſcene was, however, ſoon ſue- 
ceeded by the moſt terrible calamities. For 
when the Mahometans ſaw vaſt numbers of 


thoſe that had engaged in this holy war return- 
ing into Europe, and the Chriſtian chiefs that 
remained in Paleſtine divided into factions, they 
reſumed their courage, recovered from the con- 

ſternation into which they had been thrown. by 
the amazing valour of the European legions, 
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e throne; but his kingly name Was 
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end to theſe difputes under the pon eme of 


2146, at which Lewis VII. king of France, with 
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raſſed and exhauſted the Chriftians' by invaſions 
and wars without interruption. Phe Chriſtians, 
on the other hand, ſuſtained, their efforts With 
fortitude, and maintained their ground during 
many years; but When Atabec Zenghi, after 
a long fiege, made himſelf maſter of the city 
of Edeſſa, _ threatened Antioch with the fame 
fate, their courage began to fail, and a diſfi- 
dence in their own rength obliged them to 
turn their eyes once more towards Europe. They 
accordingly implored the affiſtance of the Euro- 
pean pri and requeſted that a new army 
might be Tet to ſupp ort their tottering empite, 
Their entreaties were favourably received by 
the Roman pontiffs, who left no method of per- 
ſuaſton unemployed, that might engage the em- 
peror and other Chriſtian princes to execute 2 
new eb raps into Paleſtine. 

| his new expedition was not "reſolve 
ab with ſuch unanimity as the' former ha@ 
been; its expediency was keenly debated both 
in the cabinets of princes, and its "bb 8 
of the clergy and the people. B roard, th 
famous abb of Clairva Th a man the boldeſſ 
reſolution and of the greateſt authority, put an 


Eugenius III. who was, wholly governed by his 
counſels. This e and 1 5 eccleh tic / 
HOT the crofs, 1. e. the cruſade,. in France 
and Germany, Nis reat ſucceſs; anck in the. 
grand partment 1. mbled at Vezelai, A. D. 


his queen, and a prodigious concourſe of the 
principal nobility, were preſent, Bernard” re- 
commended this holy expedition Witk ſuch” a 


Perſuaßde power, and declared with fach af. 
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ſurance that he had a divine commiſſion to, fore- 
tel its ſucceſs, that the king, the queen, and all 
the nobles, immediately put on the military croſs, 
and prepared themſelves for a voyage into Pa- 


leſtine. Conrad III. emperor of Germany, was 


afterwards gained over by the ſolicitations of the 
fervent. abbot, . and followed, ; accordingly, the 


> 
* 


example of the French monarch. The two 


| princes, each at the head of a numerous army, 

(et out for Paleſtine, to which they were to 
march by different roads. But, before their ar- 
rival in the Holy land, the greateſt part of their 
forces were melted away, and peſiſhed miſera- 

bly, ſome by famine, ſome by the Ward of the 
Mahometans, ſome by {hipwreck,: and a conſi- 
derable number by the perfidious cruelty of the 
. Greeks, Who looked upon the weſtern nations 
as more to be feared than the Mahometans 
themſelves. Lewis VII. left bis kingdom, A. D. 
2147, and, in the month of March of the fol- 
lowing year, he arrived at Antioch, with, the 
wretched. remains of his army, exhauſted and 
dejefted. by the hardſhips they had ; endured. 
Conrad ſet out alſo in the year 1147, in the 
month. of May; and, in Noyember following, 
he arrived at Nice, where he joined the French 
army, after having loſt the greateft, part of his 
wn, by, calamities of various Kinds. From Nice 
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| gious number of its inhabitants. 


againſt the Chriſtians with the utmoſt f 


minion. The carnage 
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more ineſſectual in Paleſtine, chan it Was detri- 


; mental to Europe, by draining the wealth of its 


faireſt provinces, and deſtroying ſuch. a. prodi- 


* 


EX. The unhappy iſſue of this ſecond expedi- 


tion was not however ſufficient to render the 


affairs of the Chriſtians, in Paleſtine, entire 
deſperate. Had their chiefs and princes laid 
aſide their animoſities and contentions, and at- 


| tacked the common enemy with their united 


force, they would have ſoon recovered their 
glory. But this was far from being the caſe. 
A Fatal corruption of ſentiments and manners 
reigned among all orders. Both the people and 
their leaders, and more eſpecially the latter, 


abandoned themſelves to all the exceſſes of am- 


bition, avarice, and injuſtice; they indulged 


themſelves in the practice of all ſorts. of vices; 


and by their inteſtine quarrels, jealouſies, and 
diſcords, weakened their efforts againſt; the ene- 
mies that ſurrounded them on all ſides. Saladin, 
ſultan of Egypt and Syria, and the moſt valiant 
chief of whom the Mahometan annals boaſt; took 
advantage of theſe diviſions, He waged. war 
1 ; 


took priſoner Guy of Luſignan, king of Jeru- 
ſalem, in a fatal battle fought near Tiberias, 
A. D. 1187; and, in the, courſe. of the ſame 
year, reduced Jeruſalem itſelf under his da- 


that N this 
0 


” Md 


dreadful campaign threw. the affain,of tbe, Criſs | 


tians into the moſt deſperate condition, and left 
them no glimpſe of hope, but from the expetted 


ſuccours of the European princess. 
XI. The third expedition was nndertaken, 


* "i, 


A. D. 1189, by Frederic I. ſurnamed Barharoſſa, 


emperor ol Germany, ho, with a; prodigigus 


als. 1 


* 


nue ni ofthe c. 11 


army, marched through ſeveral Gre 
vinces, 'where he had innumerable difficulties 
to overcome, into the Leſſer Aſia, from whence, 
after having defeated the ſultan of Iconium, he 


penetrated into Syria. His valour and condut 


promiſed glorious campaigns to the army he 
e when, by an unhappy accident, 
he loſt his life in the Ares Salep 7 runs 
through Seleucia. The manner . his death is 


not known with certainty ; the loſs however of 


ſuch an able chief dejected the ſpirits of his 
troops, ſo that conſiderable numbers of them 
returned into Europe. Thoſe that remained 
continued the war under the command of Fre 
denc, ſon of the deceaſed emperor ; but the 
greateſt part 'of them periſhed miſerably by 4 
peſtiſential diſorder, which raged with prodi- 
gious violence in os camp, and ſwept vaſt 
numbers ever The new general died of 


this terrible Rh A. DD. 1191; thoſe that 


eſeaped its fury were 2 822 and few returned 
to their own tou 
XII. The example of Frederic: Barbaroſſa was 
_— in the year 1190, by Philip Auguſtus 
| of France, and {on-hearted Richard king 
of gland. Theſe two monarchs fet out from 
their reſpeftive dominions with a conſiderable 
number of ſhips of war and tranſports, arrived 
in Paleſtine in * year 1191, each at the head 
of a ſeparate army, and were ſucceſsſul in their 
firſt encounters with the infidels. After the 
refuQtion of the ſtrong city of Acca or Ptole- 


mais, which had been defended with the moſt ; 
obſtinate valour, the French monarch returnec 


into Europe, in the month of July, 2192, leav- 
 rhy,, however, behind him a conſiderable of 
, e eee into P _ 
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After his departure, the king of En gland puſhed 
the war with the greateſt” vigour, gave daily 
marks of his heroic intrepidity and military ſkill, 
and not only defeated Saladin in ' ſeveral en“ 
gagements, but alſo made himſelf. maſter of 
Joppa and Cæſarea. Deſerted, however, by 
ths French and Italians, and influenced by other 
motives Wh the greateſt weight, he concluded! 
A. D. 1192, with Saladin, a truce of three 
years, de months, and as many days, anc 
ſoon evacuated Paleſtine with his whole army. 
Such was the iſſue of the third expedition againſt 
the infidels, which exhauſted England, France, 
and Germany, both of men and money, 'with- 
out bringing any ſolid advantage, or giving a 
- favourable turn, to the affairs of the QC} riſtians 
in the Holy land. + eee 
XIII. Theſe bloody wars dioveen the Chrif- 
tians and the Mahometans gave riſe to three Ja- | 
mous military orders, whoſe office it was to de- 
ſtroy the robbers that infeſted the public roads, 
to haraſs the Turks by Loo aw inroads, to 
aſſiſt the poor and ſick We whom the de- 
votion of the times on ed to the holy ſepul- 
chte, and to perform ſeveral other ſervices that 
tended to the general good. The firſt of theſe 
orders was that of the Inighös of St. Join of 
Jieruſalem, who derived thew: name, and parti- 
cularly that of Haſpilallers, from an hoſp ki 
dedicated, in that city,” to St. John the 3050 | 
in which certain pious and bg bret 5 
were conſtantly employed in relieving aud re- 
freſhing with neceſſary ſupplies the W hee} and 
diſeaſed pilgrims, who were daily arriving at 
Jeruſalem. When this city became the metro- 
For of, a new kingdom, the revenues of the 
oſpital were Oe La increaſed- by the 
OIL, . | liberality 
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liberality of ſeveral princes, and the pious do- 
nations of opulent perſons, that they far ſur- 
paſſed the wants of thoſe whom they were de- 


ligned to relieve. Hence it was that Raym-nd 


du Puy, who was the ruler of this charitable 
houſe, offered to the king of Jeruſalem to make 
War upon the Mahometans at his own expence, 
ſeconded by his brethren, who ſerved under him 
mm this famous hoſpital. Balduin II. to whom 
this propoſal was made, accepted it readily, and 
the enterpriſe was ſolemnly approved of by the 
Roman pontiff. Thus, all of a ſudden, the 
world was ſurpriſed with the transformation of 
a deyout fraternity, who had lived remote from 
the noiſe and tumult of arms in the performance 
| of Works of charity and mercy, into a valiant 
band of warriors. The whole Order was upon 
this occafion divided imo three claſſes; the firſt 
contained, the 4nzghts, or ſoldiers of illuſtrious 


birth, who were to unſheath their ſwords in the 


Chriſtian cauſe; in the ſecond: were compre- 


hended the prieſts, who were to officiate in the 


churches that belonged to the order; and in the 
third, the /eruing brethren, or the ſoldiers of 


low condition, |. This celebrated order gave, 


upon many occaſions, eminent proofs of their 
valour, and acquired immenſe opulence by their 
heroic atchievements. When Paleſtine was irre- 


coverably loſt, the 4nights paſſed into the iſle 


of Cyprus; they afterwards made themſelves 
maſters of the iſle of Rhodes, where they 
maintained themſelves for a long time; but 
being, at length, driven thence by the Turks, 
they. received, from the emperor. Charles V. a 


grant of the iſland of Malta, where their chick. 


or grand commander, ſtill reſides. | 


— — 
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XIV. Another order, which was emirely of a 
military nature, was that of the nights templars, 
| ing to the temple 

of Jeruſalem, which was 'appropriated to their 
uſe by Balduin II. The foundations 'of this 
order were laid at Jeruſalem, in the year 11 18, 
by Hugues des Payens, Geoffry of St. Aldemar, 
and ſeven other perſons whoſe names are un- 
known; but it was not 4 61 the year 1228, 


that it acquired a proper degree of ſtability, by 


being confirmed ſolemnly in the council of 
Troyes, and ſubjected to a rule of diſcipline 
drawn up by St. Bernard. Theſe warlike tem- 
plars were to defend and ſupport the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity by force of arms, to have inſpection 
over the public roads, and to proteft the pilgrims, 
who came to viſit Jeruſalem, againſt the inſults 
and barbarity of the Mahometans. The order 
flouriſhed for ſome time, and acquired, by the 
valour of its knights, immenſe ' riches and an 
eminent degree of military renown ; but, as 
their proſperity increaſed, their vices were mul- 
tiplied to ſuch a height, that their privileges 
were revoked, and their order ſuppreſſed. | 
XV. The third order reſembled the firſt in 
this reſpect, that, though it was a military in- 
ftitution, the care of the poor and the relief of 
the ſick were not excluded from the ſervices it 
preſcribed. Its members were diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of Teutonic knights of St. Mar -4 fe 
ru/alem. We cannot trace it farther back than 


the year 1190, during the ſiege of Acca, or 


Ptolemais. During that long and tedious ßege, 
ſeveral pious and charitable merchants of Bre- 
men and Lubec, touched with compaſſion at a 
ſight of the miſeries that the beſiegers ſuffered 
in the midſt of their ſucceſs, devoted themſelves 
ET 3 e entirely 
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entirely to the ſervice, of the ſick and wounded 
ſoldiers, and erefted a kind of hoſpital or tent, 
Where they gave conſtant attendance to all ſuch 
unhappy Objects as had. recourſe to their charity. 
This pious undertaking was fo agreeable to the 
German princes, who were preſent at this ter- 


rible ſiege, that they thought proper to form a 


fraternity of German knights to bring it to a 


greater degree of perfection. Their reſolution 


was highly approved by Celeſtine III. who con- 
firmed the new order by a bull iſſued out the 
twenty-third of February, A. D. 1192. This 
order was entirely appropriated to the Germans, 
and even of them none were admitted as mem- 
bers of it, but ſuch as were of illuſtrious birth. 


The ſupport of Chriſlianity, the defence of the 


Holy land, and the relief of the poor and needy, 
were the important duties to which the Teuto- 
nic knights devoted themſelves by a ſolemn 
vow. - Auſterity and frugality were the firſt 
SrareBleriitics of this riſing order, and the equeſ- 


trian garment (a white mantle with a black croſs) 


was the only reward which the knights derived 
from their . generous labours. But this auſterity 
was of ſhort duration, and diminiſhed in propor- 
tion as the revenues and poſſeſſions of the order 
augmented. The Teutonic knights, after their 
retreat from Paleſtine, made themſelves maſters 
of, Pruſſia, Livonia, Courland, and Semigallen; 
but, in proceſs of time, their victorious arms 
received ſeveral checks, and when the light of 
the reformation aroſe upon Germany, they were 
deprived of the richeſt provinces which they 
. in that country, though they ſtill retain 
2 ere a certain portion of cheir ancient territories. 
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& HRIST IANITY in che weſt had difitmet 
AL its moſt inyeterate enemies, and de- 
prived them of the power of doing much miſ- 
chief, "though they fill entertained the ſame 
averſion to the diſciples of Jeſus. The Jews and 
ans were no longer able to oppoſe the pro- 
5 pagation of the golp el, or to opprels its mini- 
- ſters. Their walgnlly remained, but their cre- 
| dit and authority were gone. The Jews were 
| accuſed by the hriſtians of various crimes, whe- 
5 ther real or fictitious we ſhall not determine; 
| but, inſtead of ' attacking their accuſers,. they 
| were ſatisfied to defend their own lives, and to 
ſecure their perſons, without daring to give vent 
to their teſentment. The ſtate of things was 
ſome what different in the Northern provinces. 
The Pagans were yet numerous there in ſeveral 
diſttifts, and, wherever they were the majority, 
$ perſecuted the Chriſtians with the utmoſt 
arity. It is true, the Chriſtian Kings and 
opilicnr” who' lived in the neighbourhoad of 
theſe perſecuting Barbarians, checked by degrees 
their impetuous rage, and never ceaſed to ha- 
raſs them by 'perpetua] wars, until, at length, 
they ſubdued them entirely, and deprived them, 
by force, both of their independency and their 
ſuperſtitions. © 
II. The writers of . century complained 
grievouſly of the inhuman rage with which the 
Saracens perſecuted the Chriſtians in the eaſt. 
But they pals over in ſilence the n rea- 
Vor, fr . Fave ſons 
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ſons that inflamed, the, reſentment of this fierce 

people, and- forget that the Chriflians were the 
firſt aggreſſors in this dreadful war. If we con- 
ſider i. matter with candour, the conduct of 
the Saracens will not appear bo NAN when 
we reflect. on the Dr. 
In the firſt place, they had a. right to repel, by 
force, the violent invaſion of their country, and 
.the Chriſtians could not expeft that à people 
whom they attacked with a formidable, army, 
and whom, in the fury of their zeal, they maſ- 
ſacred without mercy, ſhould receive their. in- 
ſults with a tame ſubmiſſion, and give up 


| | hon, u their 
lives and poſſeſſions without, refilance.., Je mult. 
Christians did not 


alſo he confeſſed, 3 that the 
content t emſelves with, making war upon the 
Mahometans in order to —.— Jeruſalem out 
of their hands, but carried their brutal fury to. 
the greateſt length, aten their cauſe by the 

filled the eaſtern; pro- 


— 


moſt deteſtable crimes, fo 
vinces, through, which, pale ei fangs. 
of horror, an 7 made the, aracens feel the ter- 
rible effecis of their violence and barbarity where- 
ever their arms were ſucgeſsful. Is it then ſur- 
prifing to ſee the agg Saracens gommitting,. 
by way of repriſal, the Tame barbarities that the 
| holy warriors, had perpetrated, without the leaſt 
provocation? Is there any thing extraordinary 
in this, that a people naturally fierce, and exaſ- 
perated, moreover, by the calamities of a re- 
ligious, war Carne 52 againſt them, in contra- 
diction io all the dittates of juſtice and huma- 


nity, ſhould avenge. themſelves upon the Chriſ- 
tians who reſided in Paleſtine, as profeſſing the 
religion. which gave occaſion, to the war, and 

equence, to the cauſe of. their 


n 
III. The 


attached, of conſequ 
enemies and invaders? , 
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III. The 0 75 victories of the great Gen- 
ghizkan, emp of the Tartars, ave an un- 
happy turn to the affairs of the Chriſtians in 


che northern parts of Aſia, towards the cone. 


ſion of this century. This heroic prince, who 


was by birth à Moglil,” rendered his name for- 
midable throughout all Aſia, .whoſe moſt flou- 
riſhing dynaſties fell ſucceſſiveſy before his vic- 
torious arms. David, or, Ungchan, the ſucceſ- 


* Ys 


Tor of the famous Prefter John, was the. firſt 


: 


4 


victim that Genghizkan ſacrificed to his ambi- 
tion, He invaded his territory, and put to 
flight his troops in a bloody battle, where 


* 


David loft, at the ſame time, his kingdom and 


1 
: 


bis life. | The princes, who governed the Turks, 


"# 


4 


$ 
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butary; nor di 


their turn, before che victorious 
were all either Put to death, or rendered, tri- 


Indians, and the province of Cathay fell, in 
; AMtar, AN 
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Gevghizkan- ſtop here, but, 


proceeding into Perſia, India, and, Arabia, he 
_ overturned the Saracen dominion in thoſe re- 
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gions, and ſubſlituted that of the Tartars in its 
pl ce... From this. period the Chriſtian cauſe 
oſt much of its authority in the provinces.that 


; 1 0 been ruled by Preſter John and his ſuccgſſor 


David, and continued to decline from day to 
day, until, at length, it ſunk entirely under the 
weight of oppreſſion, and was ſucceeded in 


ſome places by the errors „of Mahomet, and in | 
others by the ſuperſtitions of Paganiſm. We 


muſt except, however, the kingdom of Tangut, 
the chief reſidence of Ereſter John, in which 
his, poſterity, Who perſevered in the profeſſion _ 


of Chriſtianity, maintained, for, à long time, a 


Faint ſhadow of their former grandeurt. 
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CHAPTER: * 


N Concerning the fate of 1 od phi 55 RY dur 


ing thts century. 1 


* -OTWITHSTANDING the Ahn: of 


the Grecian empire, the calamities in 


> which it was frequently involved, and the per- 
- petual revolutions and civil wars that conſumed 
1ts ſtrength and were precipitating Its ruin, the 


arts and ſciences ſtill flouriſhed in Greece. 
This was owing, not only to the liberality of 


the emperors, and to the extraordinary zeal 


"which the family of the Comneni diſcovered 


for the / advancement of learning, but alſo to 


the provident vigilance of the patriarchs of Con- 
flantinople, who took all poſſible meaſures to 


prevent the clergy from falling into ignorance, | 
| Jeſt the Greek church ſhould be deprived, of 
able champions to defend its cauſe againſt the 


- Latins. The learned. commentaries of Euſta- 
--thins,” biſhop of Theſfalonica, TR Homer, and 


Dionyſius the Geographer, are 


ficient to ſhew 


the diligence and labour that were employed by 


> * 


men of the firſt genius in the improvement of 
- exudition and in the ſtudy of antiquity. And 


if we turn our view towards the various writers 
- who compoſed the hiſtory of their own times, 


= 


: 


ſuch as Zonaras, - Nicephorus, and others, we 
ſhall find in their productions undoubted marks 


of learning and genius. 
4 1 : & 4 II. Nothing 


ö hing could * the zeal n which 
Michael An ahialus, patriarch of Conſtantinop | 
encouraged the ſtudy of philoſophy by 8 > 
_ nificence, and ſtill andre by his example. It 
ſeems to have been the Ariſtotelian philoſophy 
that was moſt favoured by this eminent prelate. 
We are not, however, t imagine that the ſub- 
lime wiltlom of Plato was neglected, or that his 
dacdrines were fallen into diſtepute. It appears, 
on the contrary, that hey were adopted by 
many. Such more e as had imbibed 
the precepts and ſpirit of the Myſtics, preferred 
them infinitely before the Peripatetic e 
This diverſiy ol ſentiments produced 
mous controverſy, Which Was managed with ſuenh 
vehemence among the Greeks, concerning the 
reſpeftive merit and excellence of the Ren- | 
; Pata and Platonie doctrines. . 
III. In the weſtern; world, the» 1 bf 
knowledge was now'catried on with incredible 
ardour „and all the. various branches of ſcience 
ere ſtudied withthe ;greatelt application. This 
literary enthuſiaſm was ſuppofted by the in- 
Agence and libetality of certain of the European 
-monarchs, and Roman pontiffs, Who perceived 
the happy tendeney of the ſciences to 23 
ſavage manners of uncivilized nations. Hence 
learned ſocieties were formed, and. colleges eſta- 
bliſhed in ſeverab places, in whichtheliberal arts 
and ſciences Were publicly taught. The prodi - 
yew concourſe of ſtudenis, who reſorted thither 
tot inſtruction, occaſipned; in proceſs of time; the 
enlargement of theſe ſchools, which had ariſen 
from ſmall beginnings, and, theit erection into 
: untver/itaes, as they ere called, in the ſucceeding 
age. Ihe principals cities, of, Europe wege 


:adornaliizuith, e ſtabliſuments of this kind; but 
P 3 ie 54305 Paris 
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- Paris ſurpaſſed them all in the number anf va- 
riety of-its ſchools, the reputation of its public 


teachers, and the immenſe multitude: of the 


| youth that frequented its colleges. © And thus 
was exhibited in that famous city the model of 


our preſent ſchools of learning; which, in after- 
times, was correfted and improved, and brought 


+ gradually to perfection. About the ſame time 


the famous ſchool of Angers, in which the youth 


were inſtructed in various ſciences, and parti- 
cularly in the civil law, was founded by Ulgerius, 
biſhop of that city; and the college of Montpelier, 
where law and phyſic were taught, had already 
acquired a conſiderable reputation. The ſame 
_ litera ſpirit reigned alſo in Italy. The academy 


of Bolonia, whoie origin may certainly be traced 


- higher than this century, was now in the higheſt 
renown, and was frequented by great numbers of 
ſtudents, and of ſuch more eſpecially as were 
. deſirous of being inſtructed in the civil and canon 

laws. The fame of this academy was, in a great 
meaſure, owing to the munificence of the emperor 
Lotharius II. who took it under his proteftion, 


and enriched it with new privileges and immu- 


nities, In the ſame province flouriſhed alfo the 
celebrated ſchool of Salernum, whither great 
numbers reſorted, and which was wholly ſet apart 
for the ſtudy: of phyſic.. While this zealous 
emulation; in advancing the cauſe of learning, 
- animated ſo many princes and prelates, the Ro- 
wan pontiff, Alexander III. was ſeized alſo with 
this noble enthuſiaſm, In a council held at 
Rome, A. D. 1179, he cauſed a folemn law to 
obe publiſhed, for the erecting new ſchools in che 
manaſteries and cathedrals, and reſtoring to their 
primitive luſtre thoſe which, through the floth 


_ +86id: ignorance of the monks and biſhops, bad 


Kallen into ruin. | | 
"= IV. An 
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IV. An unexpected event reſtored in Bi 
- ths authortty of the ancient Roman law, and, at 
the ſame time, leſſened the credit of all the other 
ſyſtems of legiſlation that had been received for 


ſeveral ages. This event Was the diſcovery of 


the . ; agar manuſcript of the famons Pandec᷑t of 
i Juſtinian, Which was found in the ruins of 

Amalphi, or Melfi, hen that city was taken by 
Lotharius II. in the year 1137, and of which that 


emperor made a preſent to the inhabitants of 
Piſa, whoſe fleet had contributed, in a particular 


nranner, to the ſucceſs of the ſiege. This ad- 
mirable collection was no ſooner recovered than 
the Roman law became the grand object of the 
ſtudies of the learned. In the academy of 
Bolonia, there were particalat colleges erected 
Met oped for the ſtudy of the Roman juriſ- 
rudence; and theſe inſtitutions were 1nphiplied 
in ſeveral parts of Italy in proceſs of time, and 
animated other European nations to imitate the 
example. Hence aroſe à great revolution in the 
blic tribunals,” and an entire change in their 
- judighak proceedings.. Hitherto different ſyſtems 
of law were followed in different courts, and 
every perſon of diſtinction, particularly amon 
the Franks, had the liberty of chooſing the body 
- of laws, that was to be the rule of his conduct. 
But the Roman law acquired ſuch authority, 
that it ſuperſeded, by degrees, all other laws in 
the greateſt part of Europe, and was ſubſtituted 
in the place of the Salic, Lombard, and Bur- 
gundian codes, which before this period were in 
. higheſt reputation 


V. No ſooner was the civil la phaced die) 


; Feen of the ſciences, and confidered as a 
branch of academical learning, than the Roman 
' potitifſs; and their: adherents,” judged it hig ly 
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neceſſary, chat the canon law ſhould have the 


ſame privilege. There were not wanting before 
this time certain collections of the canon or 


laws of the church; but theſe collections were 


Jo deſtitute of order and method, and were ſo 
defective both in reſpect to matter and form, that 
they could not be conveniently made uſe of as 
fyſtems of eccleſiaſtical, polity.! Hence it was, 
that Gratian, a Benedictine monk, belonging to 
the convent of St. Felix and Nabor at Bolonia, 
and by birth a Tuſean, compoſed about the year 
1130, for the uſe of the ſchools, an abridgment, 

/ or Epitome of canon law, drawn from the letters 


"Wong, 


bol the pontiffs, the decrees of councils, and the 


- writings of the ancient doctors. , Pope Eugenius 
III. was extremely ſatisfied with this work, which 
was alſo received with the higheſt ne 
the dodtors of Bolonia, and unanimoully adopted, 
as the text they were to follow in their public 
lettures. The profeſſors at Paris followed the 
example of thoſe of Bolonia, which, in-proceſs 
of time, was imitated, by the greateſt part of the 
European colleges. But, notwithſtanding the 


encomiums beſtowed upon this performance. 


which was commonly called the decretal of 


Gxatian, it is full of errors and defects of various 


Kinde. As, however, the main deſign of this 
abridgment of the canons was to fupport the 
deſpotiſm, and to extend the authority of the 
Roman pontiffs, its innumerable defects were 


. overlooked, its merits. were exaggerated; and. 


what ãs ſtill more ſurpriſing, it enjoys at ihis. day 
that high degree of veneration and authority, 
Which was 7 inconfiderately, „though more, ex- 
zeuſahly, laviſhed, upon it in an, age of tyranny, 
Ayperſtiuon, and darkneſs. Hemau do dots? 
VI. Such amongithe Latins as were ambitious 
of making a figure in the republic of letters, 
. applied 
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applied themſelves, with the utmoſt diligence, to 


park of metaphy/fic which. treats of general notions. 
* h 4 . ? 4 4 * 


term phiſolophy, comprehended| the Shola circle 
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Concerning the dodtors and miniſlers of the church, \ 
nturye * 


and its form of government, during. cis ce 
4 1 


iris tat 415% OCW. 24134413 1 
HE RE v E R we turn our eyes 
among the various orders of the clergy, 


* 

2 * 
Ay l 
5 2 


we perceive, the moſt flagrant marks of licen- 
' tiouſneſs and fraud. ignorance, and luxury, and 
other vices, whoſe pernicious effects were 
deeply felt both in church and ſtate. If we 
except a very ſmall number, who lamented the 
U.. ³ↄĩ / yk 
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corruption of their 2 it m wn be ſaj id, with 
oreſpettzoithe reſt; thit their Whole buff Was 
to ſatisfy eir taffs! to my ber privileges 
- by graſping perpetually *at nete honbuts, to 
increaſe their opulence, todiminiſh the authority, 
and to incfoach upon the privileges of inces 
and magiſtrates, and, negſekting entire the 
iutereſts of religion, ts lie in eaſe and pleafilre. 
This appears manifeſt! from two, remarkable 
treatiſes of St. Bernd. 


vExpoſes the corruption of the pontiffs and 


biſhops, While he ' deſcribes 'in the other the 


enormous crimes of the monaſtic orders. 

II. The Roman pontiffs, who were placed 
ſucceſſively at the bead 'of the church, governed 
it by the maxims of Worldly ambition, and 
thereby fomented the warm conteſt that” Had 
already ariſen between the imperial and ſacer- 


dotal Powers. On the one hand, the popes not 


only — Wﬀ the opulence and authority they 
had already acquired, but extended their 12 
farther, and labboured ſtrenuouſly to rge b 

though they had not all equal Musee. 08 Fe bad. 


pean emperors and princes, or the other hand, 


alarmed at the ſtrides which the -pontiffs were 


"making to univerſal dominion, uſed their utmoſt 
efforts to check their growing opulence and 


power. Theſe violent diſſenſions between the 


empire and the prieſthood (for ſo the contend- 


ing parties were ſtyled) were moſt unhappy 


in their effects, which were le au apt all 
"0 European rovinces. vas N 1 


Faſeal II. who had been raiſed to he Ben. 
Abts about the concluſion of the | precec ding 
vage, ſeemed now to ſit firm in the apoſtolic 

5 Par. without the leaſt apprehenſion from che 
| Bu emo faß ron. e K che death of 
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M. guulf, were. ſucceſſively | ahoſen after 
1 5 Aut. nnn en en d as 


pray 
renewe! 
1402, the decrees, of his predeceſſors againſt 
inveſtitures, and the excommunications they had 
thundered out againſt Henry, IV. and uſed his 


fs e preſent ſucceſs. of the papal faction, 


moſt vigorous/endeavours to raiſe, up on all ſides 
new. enemies, to that unfortunate emperor,- 
Henty, however, oppoſed, with great conſtancy, 


the, effortsof;this violent pontiff, and eluded 
"ik „ mach, dexterity 

But, his heart, vounded;in.the cords loſt 
all its Hrmneſs, When, in the year 1106, an un- 
natural ſon, under the pretext of religion, took 


up, arms againſt him. Henry V. ſo was this: , 


0 


monſter alterwards named, ſeized his father in a 
molt, treacherous: manner, and obliged him — 
abdicate, the empire; after which the unhapp 
ine gg re to Liege, Where deſerted ; 11 
is adherents, be got rid of his miſery. in the 
year 1106. Paſcal diſſolved the oath of fidelity * 
that Henry had taken 0 his father; and not 
only ſo, but adopted: the cauſe. and o 
the, .antereſts of. this! unnatural,irebel with the, 


utmoſt; zcal, aſſiduity, and fervour 


III. The. revolution, that this, i 7 {et 


cauled in the empire, was, however, much leſs. 


favourable. to the views oſ Paſcal than he ex- 


pected. Henry V. could- by no means be 


perſuaded to xenounce his right ol inveſting the 
bulhops and abbots, though he was willing to 


879 . 


t could not ſupport. for anime their: 
roles — — oy unwillin ng toes paſs uni 
in a council; aſſembled: at Rome A D. 


his, perſidious ſtrata gems. 
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grant the right Pi cleAion to the canons and |}. 
monks, as was uſual. Upon this the exaſperated. 1 
Nr ewed, in the councils of Guäſtalla and 
roy ers; the decrees that had ſo often been a 
: {Fa out, and the flame broke out with new 
N force. It was, indeed, ſuſpe nded during a few ; 
years, by the wars in which Henry V. was 0 
engaged. But no ſooner had he made peace F 
wich his enemies, and compoſed” the tumults 1 
that tfoubled the empire; than he ſet out” for q 
Italy with a formidable! army, A. D. 1110; in 4 
order to put an end to this Tong conteſt. He 1 
advanced towards Rome by flow marches, While : 
the trembling pontiff, ſeeing himfelf deſtitute of * 


all ſuccour, and reduced to the loweſt condition, < 

Z propoſed to him the following ctnditions of : 1 
peace: That he, on the one hand, ſhould re. 1 
nounce the right of inveſting with the ring and - 
croſier; and that the este 8 and abbots ſhould; 2 

on the other hand, refi 15 the emperor all the "of 
grants they had — from Charlemagne, of h 
thoſe rights and privileges that belong to roy. b 
alty, ſuch as 4045 power of railing tribute, n 
coining money, md po ſſeſſing independent 2 © 
lands and pM; r ſe conditions were 1. 
agreeable. to Henry, who; accordingly gave a 2 
formal conſent to them in the year 1111; but 0 
they were extremely diſpleaſing to the Italian m 
and German biſhops. Hence a terrible tumult n 
aroſe in the church of Si. Peter, where the 0 

ö contending parties were aſfſembled with their 1 
reſpective followers, upon which Henry ordered d. 

> the pope 10 be ſeized, and to be confined in the fa 
caſtle of Viterdo. After having lain there for ſome at 
time, the captive pontiff was engaged, by his l 
th 


1 condition, to enter into a new conven- 
ord IO be ben westen from the 
| es eee 
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article of the former treaty that regarded in- 


veſtitures, and conſiimed to the emperor the 


privilege of inaugurating the biſhops and abbots 


with, the ring and croſer. Thus was the 


peace concluded, in co equence of which the 
vanquiſhed pontiff arrayed Her 
im rial diadem. ib ons 1 eie 4749 

= I. This tranſitory peace, which was the 
fruit, of neceſſity, was followed; by more dreadful 
wars, than had yet afflicted the church. Imme» 


diately after the [concluſion of this. treaty,, Rome 
was filled with the moſt vehement commotions, 


and an univerſal cry was rai ſed againſt the pontiff. 
who was.accuſed of having violated the dignity 
of his ſtation, ? and. of having proſtituted the | 


majeſty, of the church by bis ignominiaus com- 
pliance with the demands of the emperor. To 


appeaſe theſe commotions, Paſcal aſſembled, in 


the year 1112, a council in the church of La- 


teran, and there not only confeſſed the fault he 


had committed in concluding ſuch a convention, 
but ſubmitted. moreover the deciſion of that 
matter to the council, who took that treaty into 
conſideration, and ſolemnly annulled it. This 
Hep was followed by manggjgyents that gave, for 
a long time, an unfayour_ 
_ of the emperor; He was 


Rcommunicated in 


many councils both in France and Germany; 
4 nay, he Was placed in the black hiſt of heretics, a 

denomination, which expoſed him to the 
greateſt dangers in theſe ſuperſtitious and bar- 


barous times; and, to complete his anxiety, he 


ſaw the German princes revolting from his 


authority, and taking up arms in the cauſe of the 


Church. To put an end to the calamities that 
thus afflicted the empire, Henry ſet out a ſecond 


time for Italy, with: a numerous army, in che 
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ome, where he aſſembled the conſuls, ſenators, 


and nobles, while the fugitive pontiff retired' to 


Benevento. Paſcal, however, the Nor- 
wans to come to his aſfiſtance, ant, encouraged 
by the proſpe& of immediate ſucecour; prepared 
every thing or A. ous Wr inft the em- 

eror, and Memwpted to make 
ome. But, in the mid{F of 'theſe warlike pre- 
parations, the military Pontiff concluded bis 
Ne A. P. 1118. 

V. A few days after: the desth of Paſeal, 
John of 'Gaieta, - à Benedictine monk, and 
ehaneellor of the Roman church, was iraifed'to 


the pontificate under the ite of Gelaſtus II. In 


'oppoſition to this choice, Henry elected Mau- 
rice Burdin, archbiſhop of Braga in Spain, 'who 
aſſumed the denomination of Gregory ' VIII. 
Upon this, Gelaſius, not thinking himſelf - ſafe 
in Italy, ſet out for 8 and in a He trme 
after died at Clugni. The Cardinals, h c- 


" companied: him, cleQudto the papacy Guy arch- 


' biſhop” of Vienne, count of Burgundy, who was 
emperor, and is diſtinpuiſhed 
tus II. The elevation of 

this eminent ecc lan 

tremely haf both for church and ſtate. Re- 


markably diſtinguilhed by his illuſtrions birth, 


and ſtilfß mere by His noble NR :this mag- 


nanimous pontiff continued to oppbſe the 
- emperor, and to carry on the war both with the 


word of the ſpirit, and with the arm of fleſh. 
He made hithſelf maſter of Rome, threw into 


priſon the pomtiff that had been chaſen by the 


"Etiperot, and fomented the civil commotions in 
- Germany; But his: fortitude and 'reſolutidn 
were * With a generoſity and com- 


Pliance. 


mſelf maſter of 


Was, in the iſſue, ex- 
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nd which differed inch from the obſtigate 


arrogance of his predeceffors. ' Accordingly, he 
was willing to relinquiſh a part of the, demands 


upon which the former pontiffs had ſo vehe- 


mently inſiſted, that he might reſtore the public 
„„ and ſatisty the ardent deſites of ſo 
nations, who ned under the difmal | 
eds of theſe deplorable diviſions. 
2 15 evident, that the bratiſh manners of 
o ruled the church were! the only 
18 that rendered the diſpute concertling 2/2 
veſtttures To violent and tedious. During five and 
fifty years, the church was governed by monks, 
who, to the obſcurity of their birth, and the un- 
bounded rapacity of their ambition and avarice, 
joined that inflexible obftinacy-which is one of | 
he effential: charaQeriſtics ofthe monaſtic order. 
Hence 'thoſe furious efforts of ambition and 
vengeance, that difhonoured the | church and 
afflicted” che ſlate.” But as ſoon as the papal 
chair was filled by a man of an i mous turn, 
and of à liberal. education, the lace of thing 
changed entirely, and a proſpect of hee wot: 
10 the hopes of ruined and deſolate countries. 
VI. Thefe hopes were not diſappointed; for, 
aſter much conteftation, peace was, at length, 
concluded between the emperor and the pope's 
legates, at a general diet held at Wortas A. d. 
1122. The conditions were as follow:  - | _. 
That for the future the bifhops and abbots 
ſhall be choſen by [thoſe to whom the right of 
ele&ion belongs; but that this election ſhall be 
made in preſence of the etaperor, or of 0 am- 
baſſador appointed by him. | 
„That, in cafe a diſp ute ariſe "ENT the 
| e the deciſion ol n * be ** to the | 
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W whey] is to conſult with the biſhops pan 


that occaſion: | 
That the bildap e ele Wall oaks an 


oath of allegiance to the emperor, receive from 


his hand the regalia, and do homage for them: 


„That the emperor ſhall no more confer the 


regalia by the ceremony of the ring and crofier, 


but by that of the ſceptre, which is more proper 


to inveſt the perſon elected in the poſſeſſion of 


rights and privileges merely temporal. * R len 


This convention was ſolemnly — che 
year following in the general council of Lateran, 
and remains | ſtill _in force; though the true 
ſenſe of ſome of its articles has oecaſioned diſ- 
putes between the emperors and poniffs. 

VII. The conteſt between the emperors and 


the popes, Which was now conſidered as at an end. 


was unhappily renewed. under the pontificate of 
Adrian IV. who was a native of England. and 


Whole original name was Nicolas Breakſpean. 
Frederic I. ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, was no ſooner 
ſeated on the imperial throne, than he public ly 
declared his reſolution to maintain ihe privileges 
of the Roman empire in N and more par- 
ticularly. in Italy; nor was he ſludious io con- 


ceal the deſign As had formed of reduęing the 


overgrown. power of the pontiffs and , clergy 
within narrower limits. Adrian perceived the 
danger that threatened the church, and the au- 
thority of the clergy, and prepared himſelf. for 


defending both with vigour. The firſt occaſion 
olf trying their ſtrength was offered at the coro- 


nation of the emperor at Rome, in che year 
2155, when the pontiff inſiſted upon Fre- 
deric's performing the office of eguerry, and 


holding the ſtirrup to his Holineſs. This 
| * propoſal was at firſt rejected . 
ain 
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dala b the emperor, and was followed by other 
conteffs of a more momentous nature relating to 
the pofitical interefts of the empire. Theſe dif- 
ferences were no ſooner reconciled than new | 
difputes aroſe in the year 1138, when the em- 
peror, in order to pat a ſtop to the enormous 
"opulence of the pontiffs, biſhops, and monks, 
nw increaſed from day to day, enacted a law 
| rent the transferting' of fi without the 
he oe or conſent of the ſuperior or lord 
in whoſe name they were held, and turned the 
whole force of his arms to reduce the little re- 
publics of Italy under his dominion. An open 
rupture between the emperor and the pontiff was 
expeſted as the inevitah > conſequence of ſuch 
vigorous meaſures, when the death of Adrian, 
which 3 ppened on the firſt of September, A. . 
In folpended the form. 
the election of a new pontiff, the car- 
eing. were divided into two factions. The moſt 
numerous and powetful of the two raiſed to che 
| T Roland, biſhop of Sienna, who alſ- 
 Tumed the name of Alexander III. while che 
oppoſe party clefed Octavian, cardinal of St. 
ecilia, known by the title of Victor IV. The 
latter was patroniſed by the emperor, to whom 
Alexander Was extremely diſagreeable. The 
council of Pavia, which was a embled b the 
on eror in the Fear, 1160, pronounced j infavour 
ior, who became thereby triumphant in 
8e and Italy; fo chat France alone was 
left open to Mandler. who accordingly left 
Rome, and fled ber for protection. Amidſt 
the tumults Which this ſchilm oceaſioned, Victor 
died at Lucca, in b; year 1164, but his place 
Was immed enen Ty the vie eror, at whoſe 
deſire Guy, N inal of St. Oe was elected 
+ 4. 2 5 n PI 
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je under the tile, of. Paſcal Ill. 1 1 
owledged in that character by the German 
reg, * in 1167, at the diet of Wurtz- 

urg. In the mean time Alexander recovered 


his ſpirits, and returning into Italy maintained 


his cauſe with uncommon reouton, A 610 
d at 


without ſome hopes of ſucceſs. 
Rome, in the year 1167, the council 100 eran, 


in which he ſolemnly, depoſed the emperor 
(whom he had, upon ſeyeral occaſions. before, 
loaded publicly with anathemas,) diſſolved, the 
oath of allegiance which his ſubjects had taken 
to him, and encouraged. and exhorted them to 
rebel againſt his authority. But, ſoon aſter, this, 
the 'emperor made himſelf maſter of Rome, upon 


which the pontiff fled to Benevento, and. left 
the apoſtolic chair to Paſcal, his competitor. 
IX. The affairs of Alexander ſeemed to take 
ſoon after a more proſperous turn, when, the 
poured! part of the imperial army being con- 
med by a peſtilential diſorder, the emperor was 


1 forced to abandon Italy, and when the death of 

Paſcal, in the year 1168, delivered Han, from 
| - fuch a powerful 9 But this fair pr proſpect ſoon 
vaniſhed. For the imperial faction elected to the 
pontificate John, abbot of Strum, under the 
. ritle of Callixtus III. whom Frederic, notwith- 
ſtanding his abſence in Germany, ſupported to 
the utmoſt of his power. When peace was, in a 


od meaſure, reſtored in the empire, Frederic 


marched into Italy, A. D. 1174, with a deſign to 
chaſtiſe the perhdy of the ſlates and cities that 
had revolted during his ab 


pedition been crowned with ſucceſs, Alexander 


would, undoubtedly, have been obliged to yield 
».the'papal chair to Callixtus, , But the emperor, 
2 a . during three years, been alternately 
3 deſeated 


3 
* * 


Ne. Had this ex- 
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defeated 224, Vierighs was, a Tenth? ſo tf 
tigued, that, in the year 11 77s, = concluded a 
peace at Venice Wich Alexander 

with the reſt of his enemies. wm” 


17. © 
315 


X.. Alexander III. who was dee 7 64. 


mous by his long conteſt with Frederic I. Was 


alſo engaged 1 a Warm diſpule with Henry II. 


King of” gland, 0 ich was ogtaſtoned by the 
Canterbury. In the council of Clarendon, which 


was held in the Veal! 1164, fevetal laws were 
enacted, by which the King's power and. juriſ- 


dition over the clergy, were accurately explained, 


rieſts reduced within narrower bounds. 


Henry II. had formed the wiſe proj Ty Fr. 
mig the clergy under the} juriſdiction of the 
civil courts, on account of ths crimes which the. 
eccleſiaſtical tribunals let paſs with impunity. 
The Conſtitutions of of Clarendon, which conſiſted. 


of ſixteen articles," were drawn up for this pur- 
poſe: and as they are proper to give the reader 


a juſt idea of the prerogatives that were claimed 
equally by the Ang and the clergy, and that oc. 
caſioned ſuch warm debates bet ſtate and 
church, it will not be uſeleſs to tranſcribe them. 
3 When any difference relating to the right df 


4.0% 


ronage ariſes between the latty, or between the 
os” and /azty, the comroverly't is to be tried and 
ed in the King Court. 


"ox" Thoſe churches which are 0 ae! crown 


cannot be granted. 2 3 without the - king” $ 
.conſent. „ eee 
III. When the chrgy are Ny rged with aby 
miſdemeanor, and ſummoned by the juſtitiary, 
they ſhall be obliged to make their appearance n 
I bis 1 wor plead W and like. 


EY viſe | 


I. and a truce | 


and the rights and privileges of the biſhops ad 


: 
ö 


"arrogance bf. Thomas "Becket, ' archbiſhop of 1 


/ 


7 


- 


| © 

yiſe to anſwer ſuch articles in the Eccleſiaſtical 1 

riſdiction. And in caſe any clerk is convicted, ar 

he is to forfeit the privilege of his character, and te 

10 be proteted by the church no longer. /: 

IV. No archbilhops, biſhops, or parſons, are fee 

allowed to depart the kingdom, without alicence ty 

from the crown; and, provided they have leave A 

to travel, they ſhall give ſecurity, not to att oy th 
ſolicit any thing during their paſſage, ſtay, or re- 0 


turn, to the prejudice of the king or kingdom. 
V. When any of the laity are proſecuted in 
the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, the charge ought to be 
proved before the biſhop by legal witneſſes: and, 
if any offenders appear ſ{kreened from proſecution 
upon the ſcore ei her of favour, or quality, the 
ſheriff, at the biſhop's inſtance, ſhall order twelye 
. fufficient men of the neighbourhood to make 
_ oath before the biſhop, that fy will diſcover the 
t 


«>. = 
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truth according to the beſt of their knowledge. th 
VI. Excommunicated perſons ſhall not be n 
obliged to give ſecurity to continue upon the 61 
place where they live; but only to abide by the wi 

- abſolutzion., e e BOO pe 
VII. No perſon that holds in chief the hin de 
or any-of his barons, ſhall be excommunicated, to 
or any of their eſtates put under an interdif, ſe 
| before application made to the king, provided Mt 
"Ke unan mennmon oo oo... ab 
VIII. In caſe, of appeals in eccleſiaſtical | +3 
Cauſes, the firſt ſtep is to be made from the tir 
archdeacon to the biſhop: and from the biſhop - 
to the dae ee if the archbiſhop falls th 


0 do juſtice, a farther recourſe may be had to <2 
be fl / 2 2 en controverſy. is to 4M th 


be finally.decided in the archbiſhop's KO : 
e ; . - 3 4 K. mY 0 


im * 
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a 4: noi . th 1 
8 1 Need happens, to ariſe between 
any clergyman, 9 layman concerning any 
tenement; and, the clerk... pretends it held by 
frank-almoine,*.;and; the lay man pleads it a lay- 
ee; the tenure ſhall be tried by the verdict of 
twelve, ſuſficient men of the neighbourhood. 


Angle: if the tenement or thing in controverſy 
thall be, found franlralmaine. the diſpute con- 
Gange ſhall be. 550 in the . | 

ourt. But, if. it is b roy n in a 2 ce, the ſuit | 


Hall be followed. in the King's. Couris. 


K. He, who holds of the king in any city, 
caſtle, or borough, or reſides upon any of the 
the crown, in caſe he is cited 


Fee, ol 
by, the afchdeacon or biſhop, to ;auſwer. any 


'miſbehayjour belor Pogo: their cognizance; af 
ummons, and Rand. to 
e ſentence of the court, it hall be 3 ſor 
the ordinary, to put po Bude, 0 ae but 
Prin- | 


Her luſes to obey theur 


ot 9 505 e, 
1 op e th "a n Ball he be eee 


e duties of ther, tenure, and, to ob- 
7 all the vlages12nd guſt 1055 ſtoms ol the realm. 
> © 1 When any 


bes or-priory of. royal Ale f becomes 
vacant, the king is % wake le Ne om which 
time, e profits are paid! into the Ex- 


chequer, as it they We ue demeſne- lands of 
the. cry n. oo pet n it is determined the va- 
EIN all Le filled i vp, 7 king is to. ſummon 


mM Rt * 54 15 16500 10 Nr 21. {+ $5.5; bY OILY 
i Li A te tenvre * divine ſervice as Britton MLS - 
| ourt, 


with, the 6 i 31.0064 019% Gallical | 
9 7 5 EF ops, ! biſhops, 5 ec 4 Gatical 
pi 1 915 Ar of th Fe er che c ief, are for that 
We 1 55 109 1 97 bs fore the Eng juſtices, | 

= anſwer t : 


Fn bea . biſhoprick, : 
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* an har election is to be. made in the 
chapel:royal, with the conſent" of our Le 
lord the king, and by the advii e of ſuch perſons 
ef · the government, fas his highhefs halt think 
ſit to make uſe of. At Which time, the perfon 
elected, before his conſecration; ſhall be e 
2 homage to the king, as his Re 0 0 
XIII. If any of the temporal bar 
4 are upon the righis or propert 8 fac 
8 biſhop, or archdeacon, 22 refuſe 
— for wrong dene by chem 
The or their tenants; the king mall 6 juſtice 


to che party aggrie ved. And, ik Fady perfon'thall 
Uifleize the King of any art 'of his lands, or 
treſpaſs upon his prerogative, the archbiſhop 
— — and archdeacons ſhall” call Him "to 


f e Wes | as foe ant} 
XXIV. 2 1155 Land Se of thofe who 
bs unter fort of felony or treafon are not 


to be detained in chulch or thurch-y ard, to 


ſecure them inſt ſeizure; becauſe ſuct ods 
are the kin ee Ki 


| whether the 
within Ke ſom wes a church o 133 TE * 
NV. ons and pleas © of ache ſhalt be 


rried in the King's Courts. 
VXIVuI. The Tons of co 3 are not +0 be 
ordained without the conſent of the tord of the 
manor where they were work. 7, 
Such were che articles of the eeWituticns bf 
Clarendon, againſt the greateſt part of which 
the pope roteſted. Th 
Engliſh clergy and alſo by Becket, The latter, 
however, el of what he had done, and, 
retiring from court, fufpended himſelf from his 
office 1 in a the church for about mm "T3 till he 
a * hs IAFFL53 Y received 
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5025 vw. M01} ihne 0) based doi 


i abſolution am 5 UI. who "IE 
was then at Sens. 515 His Averſian to the fe articles 


manjfeſled itſelf by an open rebellion againſt his 
ſovereign, in Which he diſcovered his true cha- 
rater, as a moſt daring, 8 vindictive, 
and arrogant prieſts; helle miniſtry was ſolely 


employed in extentling the deſpotic dominion o 
Rome, and Whoſe: fixed purpoſe was to * 


dize the church upon the ruins of the ſtate. 
Upon this there atoſe a violent debate between 


the reſolute monarch and the rebellious pre late, 
which obliged: the latter to reiire into France, 


where Alexander III. was at that time. This 
pontiff and the king of France interpoſed their 
. . offices Ae ar. : theſe differences, in 
which they ſucceeded fo: far, as to encourage 
Becket to return into England, where he was 
re- inſtated in his forfeited/dignity. But the ge- 


nerous and indulgent: proceedings of his ſove- 


reign towards him, were not; ſuffrcient to ow 
quer ns; arrogant and rebellio us obſtinacy i 

maintaining, what he called, dhe ee 
the church, nor could he! be induced by any 


means to comply with Henry. The conſe- 


quences of this inflexible reſiſtance were fatal to 
the haughty prelate; for he was, ſoon after his 


return into England, aſſaſſmated before the 


altar, while he was at veſpers in his cathedral, 
by wur gentlemen of the court, whoſe- ani 
were Fitz-Urſe, Tracy, Britton, and Morville, 
who! murdered: Dackeoiits his chapel; and thus 
performed, in a licentious and criminal manner, 


an action which the laus might have commanded 


with juſtice, - But it is remarkable, that, after 


the murder, the aſſaſſins durſt not return to the 
king's court, which was then in Normandy; but 
retired at firſt to n. in Vorkſhire, 


nen 
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FP 
which belonged to Morville, from whence they 
repairbud to for rabſ61mtion, and being ad- 
mitted to-penance by Alekhnder III. Were ſent, 
by the orders of that pontiff, to Jeruſalem, and 
paſſed the remainder of their lives upon the 
Black Mountain in the ſevereſt acts of auſterity 
and mortification. Alle this doeg not look as if 
the king had been congerneil in this murder, or 
had:confentedto- it. On the / contrary, various 
circumſtances concur to prove that Herity was 
9 entirely innocent of it. The king, ſuſpecting 
the deſign of the four gentlemen above- men- 
tioned, by ſome menacing expreſſions: they had p 
dropt, „ diſpatched (ſays tr. Hume) a meſſenger F 
after them; charging them to attempt nothing 
againſt the -perſon of the primute. But [theſe 
orders came too late“ This euent produced 
warm debates between the king of England and 8 
the Roman pontiff, -who gained his point ſo far 0 
as to make the ſuppliant monarch undergo a k 
ſevere courſe of penance, in order 'to/expiate a N 
erime of whichhe was conſidered as the principal 575 
promoter, while the murdered prelate was ſo- 
leinuly enrolled in the higheſt rank of ſaints and 
. martyrs in the year 1173 
XI. It was not only by force of arms, but L 
dexterity and artifice, that Alexander III. ex- h: 
tended the authority of the Roman pontiffs. For | 
in the third council of the Lateran, held at L 
Rome, A. D. 1179, the following "decrees, A 
among many others, were paſſed by his autho- 
rity: 1/. That in order to put an end to the 
diſſenſions, which fo often accompanied the T 
election of the Roman pontiffs, tbe right of 
election ſhould not only be veſted in the cardi- 4 
nals alone, but alfo that the perſon, in whoſe b. 
_ 2: favour two thirds of the cardinals voted; ſhould » 
e mM Jncoradivnundt © 1} en be 
Led a | 
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frcate of Lucius II. had rendered his province 
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Alexander that the election of the pope 'ac- 

. bk Yy N 3 8 | * _ .Q* at Ee do S RITA.” 
quired that form which it fill retains, and by 
which not only the people, but alſo the Roman 
clergy, are excluded entirely from all ſhare in 
eonferring that dignity. 2d/y.” A ſpiritual War 
was declared againſt Heretics, who infeſted, paxti- 
cularly, ſeveral provinees in France. gdly. The right 


of nominating to the ſaintly order was alſo taken 
away from councils and biſhops, and canontza- 


tion was ranked among the important cauſes the 
cognizance of which belonged to the pontiff 
alone. To all this we muſt add, that the power 
of erekting new kingdoms, which had been 
claimed by the pontiffs from the time of Gres! 
gory VIE was not only aſſumed, but alſo exer- 
ciſed by Alexander in a remarkable inſtance; 


for in the year 1179, he conferred the title 6f” 


king, with the enſigns of royalty, upon Alphon- 
ſo I. duke of Portugal, who, under the ponti- 
tributary to the Roman ſee. aß © Fa" nete 

XII. Celeſtine III. thundered his excommu- 
nications againſt the emperor Henry VI. and 
Leopold, duke of Auſtria, on account of their 
having ſeized and impriſoned Richard I. king 
of England, as he was returning from the Holy 
Land; he alſo fubje&ed to the ſame, malediction 
Alphonſo X. king of Gallicia and Leon, on ad- 
-ount of an inceſtuous marriage into which he 
had entered; and commanded Philip Auguſtus,” 
king of France, to re-admit to the conjugal ſtate 
and honours Ingelburg his queen, whom he had 


: TEE | 4 


_ divorced; though this order, indeed, produced 


but little effect. But it was in conſequence *of 


the vigorous proceedings of Innocent III. that : 
| Vol. II. f . 


the 
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be conſidered as duly elected This Jaw! is ill 
in force; it was therefore from the ume 
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thejre-wazoni between; Philip and Ingelburg was 
ancompli ſhed. muon 955519 1 fi Boos It 

XIII. It, from the pontiffs, we deſcend to the. 
other eccleſiaſt ical f orders; f ſuch as the biſhops, 
prieſts, and deacons, the moſt. diſagreeable ob- 
jectsillibe exhibited to our view, even the groſs, 
ignorance, the odiougdrauds, and the flagitious 
crimes that reigned through all ranks and orders of 
the elergy. The reign of corruption reached at 
laſt even the convents; and the monks, who 
were gaining with the moſt ardent efforts the 
ſummit of ececleſiaſtical authority, and who be- 
held. both the /ecular clerks and the regular ca- 
nons wuüll contempt, began to degenerate, and 
to exhihit to the people ſcandalous examples of 
immorality and vice. The Benedictines of 
Clugni, who undoubtedly. ſurpaſſed; in purity. 


— 


S 


of manners, all the monaſtic orders who lived 


under their rule, maintained their integrity for a 
long time, amidſt the general decay, of piety. 
They were however at length carried away with 
the torrent; corrupted by the treaſures that were 


poured in daily by the opulent and pious, they 


fell from their primitive auſterity, following the 
diſſolute examples of the other Benedictines. 

XIV. The Ciftertzan Order, which was much 
inferior to the monks of Clugni, both with re- 
ſpe to the antiquity of their inſtitution, and 


$1 the revenues of. their convent, ſurpaſſed them 


tar in the external regularity of their manners, 
and in a ſtriking air of innocence and ſanctity, 
which the others had almoſt entirely loſt. 
Hence they acquired that high authority, which 

the order of Clugni had formerly enjoyed, and 
increaſed daily in number, credit, and opulence. 
The famous St. Bernard, abbot of Clairval, 

whoſe influence throughout all Europe was in- 
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eredible, whoſe wond was a law, and whoſe 


counſels were regarded by kings and princes a8 


ſo many orders to which the moſt reſpestful 
oObedience was due; this ſeminent eccleſiaſtic Mas 


the per ſon Who contributed moſt to enrich and 
aggrandize the Ciſtertian Order. Hence he is 
juſlly confidered as the ſeoond founder of that 


Order; and hence the Ciſtertians, not only in 


France, but alſo in Germany and other countries, 
were diſtinguiſhed by: the title of Bennæruin 
monks. || A hundred and ſrxty religious commu- 
nities derive their origin, or their rules f diſ- 


cipline, from this illuſtrious abbot, and he leſt, 


at his death, ſeven hundred monks in the mo- 
naſtery of Clairval. The church abounded awith 
biſhops and archbiſhops that had heen prepared 
for che miniſtry hy his inſtrustions, and che 
counted alſo, among the number of his diſciples, 
Eugenius III. one of the beſt and wiſeſt of the 
Roman dh oo nor edt ai one 
XV. The growing proſperity of: the Ciartian 
:1Order excited the ag call jealouſy 5 the 
monks of Clugni, and, after ſeveral diſſenſions, 
produced dat length an open rupture between 
them. They both followed the rule of St. Be- 
medict, they differed in their habit, and 
in certain laws, which the Oiſtertians had added 
to that rule. The monks of Clugni acbuſed the 
Ciſtertians of aſſebting an extravagant auſterity:; 
while the (aſtortians charged them with having 
tlegenerated ſroni their former ſanctity. St. 
Bernard, Who was theloracbe of the Ciſterttans, 
wrote, in the year 1127; an Apology for his on 
conduct in relation to the di viſion thariſabfiſted 
between the two convents, and inveighed With a 


juſt ſeverity againſt the vices of the monks of 


lugni. This charge as anſwered,” though wich 
1 Rea 


ien uncommon 
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_ Andommon moderation and candour, by Peter 
;Mauricius;' abbot of Clugni; and hence it occa- ; 
Baned!:a controverſy in form; which excited 
diſturbances in ſeveral provinces of Europe. 
XVI. The regular canons, who were erected 

into a permanent order in the preceding century, 
employed their time in a much more uſeful and 
exemplary manner than the :monaſtic drones, 
who paſſed their days in luxury and ſloth. They 
kept public ſchools for the inſtructio u of youth, 
and exereiſed a variety of eccleſiaſtical: functions. 

Hence they aroſe daily in reputation, received 

many noble donations, and were alſo oſten put 
in poſſeſſion of the revermes of the monks, 

whoſe diſſolute lives occaſioned, from time to 
lime, the ſuppreſſion of their convents. This 


inflamed the monaſſic orders againſt the regular 
,eanons,; whom they attacked with the greateſt 
fury, and loaded with the bittereſt invectives. 
The canons, in their turn, exclaimed againſt the 
monks with the utmoſt vehemence ; enumerated 
thbeit vices both in their diſcourſes and in their 
writings, and inſiſtedi upon their being confined 
to their monaſteries; and excluded from all ec- 
eleſiaſtical hanoutrs and funttionns 
DX VII. Norbert, a German nobleman, who went 
into holy orders, and was afterwards archbiſhop 
of Magdebourg, employed his moſt zealous ef- 
ſorts to reſtore to its primitive ſeverity the diſci- 
pline of the regular: canons, which was ex- 
Aemely relaxed in ſome places, and almoſt 
.abohſhed ) in others. This eminent reformer 
founded, in the year 1121, the Order Pre- 
mbntre in Picardy, whoſe fame ſpread through- 
out Europe with an amazing rapidity, and 
whoſe opulence, in a ſhort ſpace of time, be- 
came enormous, in conſequence of the eſteem 
| 2H 8 which 
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Which themonks of 9 6 


hy the g ; of their manners, and their aſſi- 
duous —— the liberal arts and ſciences. 


But their overgrown; profperity was: the ſoumee 


the, exerciſes: of devotion, kxtinguiſheu their 
thirſt aſtet uſeſul knowledge; and chus ſtep: 
idem, at length, into all ſonts 
The tule which they followed was: that 


vices. 


of St. Auguſtin, with ſome flight alterations and 
an addon of certain ſevere laws, whoſe autho- 


rity, however, did A ert reer ee 


founder. Ni asd 10 agi i 


The religious ah chi ee Wer, 
that they had nothing they could call their own, 
but a firigle afs, which ſeryed-:to car thqiwood 
they cut down every morning and ſent to Laon 


in order to purchaſe bread. But in a ſhort tim 


they received ſo many donations, and. huili ſo 


„ years after the 
foundation af this Order, they had aboye iam hun- 


dred-abbies in France and Getmany. In pre- 


ceſs of time, the Order increaſed fo prodigioiſly, 


that it bad monaſtenes in all parts of Ghriſtew- 
dom, amounting to one thouſand abbiet, Ahrer 
hundred 
and five hundred nunnkries. But this, number 
is NOW diminiſhed, Beſides hat they 
proteſtant countries, of ſixty- five abbies, tri they 
had in Italy; there is not one nam reniginipg 
XVIII. About the middle of thiszgentusyizia 
Calabrian, whole | name) was Berthold, et ibut 
with a few companions for mount Carmel, anti, 


laid to have difappear 
tage, with an adjoi ning chapel, in which he led 


a-life-of "ſalitude; --alRenty,: and labour. his 


R 3 : little 


alben end 
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ovoltſhgs; a vaſt mut ber of Prioties, 
loſt in 


upon the very ſpot Where the prophet Ebjabvis 
ed, built an humble cot 
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Hide colony ſubſiſted, and the places of thoſe 
hat died were more than filled by new comers 


ſo that it Was, at length, ereſted into a monaſtic | 


community by Albert, | patriarch» of Jeruſalem. 
This auſtere prelate — up a rule of idiſcipline 


ſor the new monks, which was afterwards con- 


firmed: by the Roman pontiffs, who altered it in 
ſeveral reſpects, an amd, ainong other corrections, 


mitigated its exceſſtve rigöur. Such was the 
„. e- ret ne et Order o Carmelites, Which 


was aſterwards tranſp 


from Syria into 


the mendicant or begging orders. 
XIX. To. this brief account of * 1 


| caders;: it will: not-beiamuſs-.to add a liſt of the 


principal Greek and Latin writers. The moſt 


eminent among the 'Greeks were thoſe. that 
follown 4: : E 34 Jt 1 na at Ming £2 95579 nt 1 


Euſtfatius, 1 the cauſe of the 
Greek charch/againſt the Latins with great learn- 

ing and ſpirit, and who: wrote commentaries on 
certain books 'of- Atiſtonle : NETS itt 42997] 2G. =_— 

+» Nfohaines: Zonärasor whoſe | Annals, togethe 


with ſeveral other ptoduttions of his lenmed poi 


are ſtill extante? Ls ods; sto o, tano mob 
TFTheodorus Baiſamon, who! employed great 
h diligence, erudition,: and labour, ini: explaining 
and digeſting” the civil and' eccleſiaſtical Jaws of 
3 I di to nt 1610 
NX. The bee among the Latin 
writers:were; $700 1 bi. it 21 36130 7% 424 15 
Derhaid abbot of Clairval, «From hom aka 


Oiſtertiam monks, as has: been already obſerved; _ 


derived the title of Bernardins; a man Who Was 
5 00 deſtitute of — and taſte, nenn 

ent, in many ref; was juſt und pene- 
on ery who, on — Seal, difeovered 
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— and obtained the principal rank Apes! 
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in his conduct many marks of ſuperſtition, and, 


what was flill wbrſe, coficeled the luſt of do- 
minion under the maſk of piety, and made no 


ſcruple of loading with falſe accuſations ſuch as 
had the mis fortune to incur his diſpleaſure: 
Aͤhelard, the moſt, famous in this 
accoutit'of F the elegance of his wit,” the e 
his erudition, t power of His rhetoric, * ache 
bitterneſs of his unhap y fate? Wi bes 
Richard of St. View WhO w $ at the head. Uf 


e Myſtics in this ceitury, "a8 whoſe treatife, 


entitled The Myſtical Ark, which "cotitains,': af 
were, the marrow of that kind '6f theology, W. 
received: with the greateſt | avidity ©. 

Peter Lom ard,” WhO Was to mönly called, ha 
France! Maſter of: the Sententes, beeaule he KA 
_ compoſed” work ſo entitled, Which Was a oe 
lection of opinions and ſentences relative to 0 
various branches of theology ekraide” fro: 
the Latin Ae Nn reduced into a ſort of 
ent Kun Toe id 


and true genius, 0 * hilof6phical' aud theo- 

logical knowledge Was a otned with a Tively wit 
and a flowing eloquence, aß appeats in his. Me- 
ralog ict, and his book [night clit th 
Petrus Comeſtor, author of An Abridgement 
of” the” Old and New: Teſtament, which was uſed 
in the ſchools for the inſtruction of the youth 
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h united their influence 
and. 15 4 0 it ON; 3 4 mixture of the 


1 0 Mali pl, Hyper CS og a ge — 


eſus Was not totally extinguiſhed. . "alto — 
contributed to corrupt the nati ae true 
en 'The, ter an if. the; way; 
ue auld. not ler voy dine that had had tbe 
un leſt [ti 9 diminiſh their d au- 
q m5 A the ublic; — — 2 
terpret the ee il RF, in ſuch a 


MRnnG's, nder "how | Webber — the 
u 1 


pport o 1 1 Dan | 


courage. to place the authority. ? the. — 2 
aboye that, of the Sar ae e e con- 
ſider it es the fupreme, ruls af their conduct, 
were. anſwered with the | nge arguments 
of re and ſword, , The JE PET as monks. con- 
tributed to disfi *igyre the beautiful ſimplicity: of 
religion ; and, nding it their por — to keep 
the people in the fol ſſeſt ignoragce, dazzled 
their eyes with the. ludicrous, pomp, of, a gaudy 
 worlhip, and led them to place the whgle: \ot 
religion in vain ceremonies, bodily auſterities, 
and particularly in a blind veneration for the 
clergy. The ſcholaſtic dottors, who conſidered 
the deciſions of the ancients and the precepts of 
the DialeQicians as the great rule of truth, in- 
ſtead of explaining the doftrines of the goſpel, 
1 1 {4 z | mined 
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mined them by degrees, and ſunk divine truth 
under the ruins of a eaptious philoſophy; while the | 
Myſtics, running into the oppoſite extreme, ex- | 
_ cluded reaſon entirely from religion and morality. | 
II. The conſequences of all this were ſu- | 
perſtition and ignorance, which reigned with an | 
univerſal ſway. Relics, for the moſt part' fic- | 
titious, attratted more powertully the confidence | 
of the people, than the merits of "Chriſt, and | 
were ſuppoſed by many to be more effectual | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ö 
| 


than the prayers offered through the medlation 
of that divine Redeemer. The opulent, whole 
circumſtances enabled them either to erett 
new temples, or to repair and embelliſh the old, 
were looked upon as the happieſt of all mortals, 
and the moſt intimate friends of the Moſt High. - 
While they whom poverty rendered mcapable 
of ſuch pompous ats of liberality, contributed | 
to the multiplication of 9 : i 
their bodily labours, chearfully performed th 4 
ſervices" that beaſts of burden are uſually em- 

ployed in, ſuch as ca rrying | tones and drawing 
waggons, and expected to obtain eternal ſal- 
vation by theſe painfut efforts of miſguided zeal. 
The ſaints had a greater number of worſhippers, 
than the Supreme Being and the Saviour of 1 
mankind; nor did 2 — trouble Ii 
their heads about that knotty : queſtion, which n 
occaſioned much debate in ſucceeding times, 
vie. How the inhabitants of heaven came” to the 
_ knowledge of te prayers and ſupplications that 
were addrefſed to then from the eart} 9 1 
III. This univerſal reign of ignorance and 
ſuperſtition was dexterouſly improved by the 
rulers of the church, to fill their coffers. The. 
biſhops, when they wanted money for their | 
private pleafures, granted their flock the N ; | 
333 | ; 0 1 
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\ coffers, or the demon of avarice, 
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af purghafing: the remiſſion of the penalties im- 


Ppoſed upon tranſgreſſors, by a ſum of money; or, 
zin other words, they publiſhed iadulgences, which 


became an inexhauſtible ſource of opulence to 


the epiſcopal orders. The abbots and monks, 


Who were not qualified to grant i — had 


recouxſe to other methods of enriching their 


\.-£onyents.. They, carried about the country the 


relics of the ſaints in ſolemn proceſſion, and per- 
mitted the multitude to behold, touch, and em- 


chract theſe ſacred remains, at certain ſixed prices. 
Ahe monaſtic orders gained often as much by 


this raree- how, as the biſhops did by their 
„„ LOT ECOETRET 
IV. When the Roman pontiffs caſt an eye upon 
the ammenlſe treaſures, that the inferior rulers 
af the church were accumulating by the ſale of 
zadulgences, they thaught proper 10 limit the 
power of the biſhops, and aſſumed, almoſt en- 
tirely, this profitable: 4raffic to themſelves. In 
$09" ee 3 of Rome ergo 
the general magazine of 1 ences; and t 
poogh, when either 2 of their 
prompted them 
to. look. out. for New: ſubſidies, publiſhed, mot 
any an univerſal, but alſo a complete, or what 
they called a plenary remiſſion of all the em- 


Horal pains and penalties, which the church had 


annexed to certain tranſgreſſions. They went ſtill 


farther; and not only vemitted the penalties, 


uhich the-laws had enacted againſt tranſgreſſors, 
but impiouſly pretended. to aboliſh even the pu- 
niſhments Which are reſerved in a future ſtate for 
the Workers of iniquity: a ſtep this, which 


the biſhops, with all their avatice and preſump- 


tion, had never once ventured to take. FOX! 
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The) pontiſfs firſt! employed this pretended? 
prerogative in promoting} the holy war; but, in 


proceſs of time, the charm of indulgences was» 


practiſed upon various occaſions of much lefs 
conſequence. Their introduction, among other” 
things, deſtroyed the authority of the ancient 
canonical and ecclefaſtical diſci lle 6 penance;:byr 
which the reins were let looſe to every kind of 


vice. To juſtify theſe meaſures a doctrine was: 
now invented, which was modified and em- 


belliſned by St. Thomas in the following century; 
« That there actually exiſted an immenſe treaſure: 
of merit, compoſed of the virtuous actions, which 
the ſaints. had performed beyond ꝛuhat was ne- 
ceſſury for their on ſalvation, and which were 
therefore applicable to the benefit of others; that 
the diſpenſer of this precious treaſure was the 
Roman pontiff; and that of conſequence, he was 
empowered to aſſign to ſuch as he thought proper, 
a hortion of this inexhauſtible ſource of merit, 


ſuitable to their reſpective guilt, and ſufficient to 


deliver them from the puniſhment due- to their 
crumes.” It is a moſt deplorable mark of the 
power of ſuperſtition, that a doctrine, ſo abſurd, 
ſhould yet be retained in the church of Rome. 

V. From this period an important diſtinttion 
was made between the Chriſtian doctors, Who 
were divided into two claſſes. In the firſt claſs 
were placed thoſe, who were called b:blzcz, 1. 6 ' 
bible-doctors, and veteres, or ancients; and in the 
ſecond were ranged the ſcholaſtics, Who were 


alſo diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Sententiarii, 


after the Maſter of the ſentences, and Novi, 
to expreſs their recent origin. The Former ex- 
pounded, though in a wretched manner, the 
ſacred writings in their public ſchools, illuſtrated 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity without deriving any 
148 ä 
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poſed with judgment a 
many things proper to nouriſh pious ſentiments. 


ſuecours from! reaſon or philoſophy, and An- 
firmed their opinions by the united teſtimonies 
of Scripture and Tradition. The latter expound- 


ed, inſtead of the Bible, the famous Book of 
Sentences; reduced, under the province of their 


ſubrile philoſophy, whatever the goſpel-propoſed 
as an be af Fat or arule-of practice; and 
obſcured its divine doctrines and precepts: by a 


multitude of vain queſtions and idle ſpeculations. 
The method of the /cholaſttcs exhibited a pom- 
pous aſpect ot learning, and theſe ſubtile doc- 
tors ſeemed to ſurpaſs their adverſaries in ſa- 


gacity and genius; hence they excited the 


admiration of the ſtudious youth, Who flocked 
to their ſchools in multitudes, while the “ici 
had the mortification to ſee their auditories unfre 


quented, and almoſt totally deſerted. The ſcho- 


VI. The important ſcience of morals was not- 


now in a very flouriſhing ſtate, as may be eaſily 
imagined when we conſider the genius and ſpirit 


of that philoſophy, which reduced all the other 
ſciences under its dominion: The only moral 


wruer- among the Greeks, who is worthy of 
mention, is Philip, ſurnamed the Solitary, whoſe 


book intitled Dioptra, which conſiſts in a dia- 
logue between t e, and the ſoul, is com- 


elegance, and contains 


The Latin Moraliſts of this a fe may be divided 


into two Claſſes, - the /cholaſites and myſtics. 


The former diſcourſed about virtue, as they did 
about truth; in the -moſt unfeeling jargon, and 
generally ſubjoined their. arid ſyſtem of morals 
to What they called their didaclie theology. The 


latter treated the „ of 2 in à quite 


1 0995 e different 


N 


- Taſtic theology continued in high repute in all 
the European colleges until the time of Luther. 
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different manner; their language was tender, 
perſuaſive, and affecting, and their ſentiments 
often beautiful and ſublime; but they taught in 
a confuſed and irregular manner, and frequently 
mixed the droſs of Platoniſm with the pure trea- 
ſures of celeſtial truth. 

We might alſo Mato in She. daß of moral 
writers the greateſt part of the commentators of 
this century, who, laying aſide all attention 
to the Gguitcation of the words uſed by the ſa- 
cred writers, and ſcarcely ever attempting to 
illuſtrate the truths they reveal, turned, by forced 
and allegorical explications, every pallage 5 
ſcripture to practical uſes. 

VII. Both Greeks and Latins were extremely 
fond of captious queſtions and theological con- 
teſts, while the love of controverſy involved 
them in labyrinths of uncertainty and error. 
The diſcovery of truth was not, indeed, the 
great object they had in view; their principal 
deſign was to embarraſs their 'adverſaries, .and 
overwhelm them with an enormous heap of 
fine-ſpun diſtinctions, an impetuous tönen of 
words without meaning, a long liſt of formidable 
authorities, and a 1 ee train of fallacious 
conſequences. 2 

VIII. The conteſt between the Ghedks and 
Latins was {till carried on by both parties with 
the greateſt vehemence: The Grecian chain- 
pions were Euthymius, Nicetas, and others of 
leſs renown, while the cauſe of the Latins was 
vigorouſly maintained by Anfelm, biſhop of 
Havelſberg, and gugo Etherianus, who. Ni 
guiſhed themſeh eminently in this famous 


controverſy. Many attempts were made both 
at Rome and Conſtantinople, to reconcile theſe 
differences; and this « union was ſolicited, in a 


Voi. II. 
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particular manner, by the emperors in the Com- 
nene family, . who expected to draw much advan- 
tage from the friendſhip of the Latins towards 


the ſupport of, the Grecian empire. But as the 


Latins aimed at nothing leſs than a deſpotic ſu- 
premacy over the Greek church, and as the 


Grecian biſhops could by no means be induced 
to yield an implicit obedience to the Roman 


pontiff, or to condemn their anceſtors, the ne- 
gociations. widened the breach inſtead of heali 
it, and the terms propoſed on both ſides, but 


eſpecially by the Latins, exaſperated, inſtead of 


calming, the reſentmenis of the contending 
parties. +. 4. ole lnmnity he 

IX. Theſe controverſies were ſucceeded, about 
the year 1140, by one concerning the Immacu- 


late conception of the Virgin Mary. Certain 


churches in France began, about that time, to 
celebrate the feſtival. conſecrated to this pre- 
tended conception, which the Engliſh had ob- 
ſerved. before this period in conſequence of the 
exhortations of \Anſelm, archbiſhop of 'Canter- 
bury. The church of Lions was one of the firſt 
that adopted this new feſtival, which no ſooner 


came to the knowledge of St. Bernard, than he 
ſeverely cenſured the Canons of Lions on ac- 


count of this innovation, and oppoſed the In- 
maculate conception of the Virgin with the greateſt 
vigour, as it ſuppoſed her being honoured with. 
a. privilege which belonged to Chriſt alone. 
Upon this a warm conteſt aroſe; ſome ſiding 
with the Canons of Lions, and adopting the new 
feſtival, while others adhered to the 1 


of St. Bernard. The controverſy, however, 


notwithſtanding the zeal of the contending par- 
ties, was carried on, during this century, with 
decency and moderation. But, in after-times, 


when 


% 
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when the Dominicans were eſtabliſned in the 


academy of Paris, the conteſt was renewed with 
| the greateſt vehemence; and the ſame ſubjett 
pas ' debated; on both ſides, with the utmoſt 
animoſity, The Dominicans declared for St. 
Bernard, while the academy patronized the 


5 Canons of Lions, and adopted the new feſtival. 


EMAP Ir: 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the 
charch during this century. 1 

E rites and ceremonies uſed in divine 

. worſhip, both public and private, were 
now greatly augmented among the Greeks, and 
the ſame ſuperſtitious paſſion for the introduction 


of new obfervances diſcovered itſelf in all the 


I. 


eaſtern churches. The Grecian, Neſtorian, and 
Jn pontiffs, that were any way remarkable 
their credit or ambition, were defirous of 


tranſmitting their names to poſterity by the in. 


vention of ſome new rite, or by ſome ſtriking 


change introduced into the method of Your 
that ad hitherto prevailed. a This Was. indee 1, 


almoſt the only way left to diſtinguiſh them 


ſelves in an age, where all ſenſe of genuine re- 
ligion and ſubſtantial piety being loſt, the whole 
care of an oſtentatious clergy, and a ſuperſtitious 
multitude, was employed upon a round of 
external ceremonies. Thus ſome attempted to 


render their names immortal, by introducing a 


new method of reciting the prayers of the 
church; others changed the church-muſic z 
others, again, tortured their inventions to find. 


out ſome new mark of veneration, that might 
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be,offered to the relics and i images of the ſaints; 
while ſeveral did not diſdain to employ their 
time in embelliſhing the garments of the clergy, 
and in forming the motions and poſtures they 
were to e in the celebration of divine 
worſhip. __ 
II. We may learn from the beak De IE 
offic is, compoſed by the famous Rupert, or 
obert, of Duytz, what were the rites in uſe 
among the Latins during this century. We 
cannot here enlarge l. additions that were 
made to the doctrinal part of religion. We ſhall 
only obſerve, that the enthuſiaſtie veneration 
for the Vugin Mary, which had been hitherto 
carried to ſuch an exceſſive height, increaſed 
now inſtead of .diminiſhing, ſince her dignity | 
was at this 1ime conſiderably augmented by the 
new fiction relating to her immaculate conception. 
For though, as we obſerved, St. Bernard and 
others oppoſed with vigour this chimerical no- 
tion, yet their efforts were counteracted by the 
ſuper ons fury of the deluded multitude. So 
that about the year 1138, there was a ſolemn 
feſtival inſtituted in honour of this pretended 
conception. though we know not by whoſe au- 
thority it was firſt eſlabliſhed, nor in what 3 
it was "Belk FRI. 
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1. "HE Greek av. 3 N 0 were 
7 infeſted with fanatics of different kinds. 


But . accounts that have been given of them, 
1 .'Þ are 
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are not to be depended upon; and there are 
ſeveral circumſtances Which render it probable, 
that many perſons of eminent piety, and zeal 
for genuine — were ranked in the liſt of 
hereties, merely on account of their oppoſing the 
vicious practices and the inſolent tyranny of the 
prieſthood, and their treating with derifion' that 
motley ſpectacle of ſuperſtition that was ſup- 
ported by public authority. In alt the eaſtern 
provinces, this ſort of men were diſtinguiſhed 
by the general appellation of Zuclites, as the 
Latins comprehended all the adverſaries of the 
Roman pontiff under the general terms of Wal- 
den ſes and Albig enſes. cee dee S000 
thoſe of the Greeks, and this will not appear 
ſurpriſing to ſuch as conſider the ſtate of reli- 
gion in the greateſt part of the European pro- 
vinces. The reign 'of ſuperſtition, the vices of 
the clergy, the luxury and indolence of the 
pontiffs and biſhops, the encouragement” of 
impiety by the traffic of indulgences, increaſing 
from day to day, ſeveral pious men, Who had 
the cauſe of Chriſt and of his religion at heart, 
eaſily perceived that both were in a''molſt de- 
clining ſtate, and therefore attempted a refor- 
mation in the church, in order to reſtore Chriſ- 
tianity to its primitive purity. But the know- 
ledge of theſe good men was not equal to their 
zeal, nor were their abilities in any proportion 
to the grandeur of their undertakings. The 
greateſt part of them were deſlitute both of learn. 
ing and ee and, involved in the general 
ignorance of the times, underſtoed but very im- 
perfectly the holy ſcriptures, from whence 


Chriſtianity is to be derived. Ii a Werd, tew gf 
theſe well-meaning Chriſtians were equal to an 
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attempt ſo difficult and arduous; and the conſe- 
quence was, that, vhile they avoided the reigning 
abuſes, they fell into others, and carried the ſpirit 
of cenſure and reformation to ſuch an exceſſive 
length, that it degenerated. often into the extra- 
vagancies of enthuſiaſm, and engendered a num- 
ber of new ſects, that e a new diſhonour to 
Fur Chriſtian cauſe.” ... .. 

III. Among the ſefs. that md the Latin 
church during this century, the principal place 
is due to the Cathariſts. This numerous body, 
leaving their. firſt reſidence, which was in Bul- 
garia, ſpread themſelves throughout almoſt all 
the European provinces; but their fate was un- 
_ Happy'3- for, wherever. they were found, they 

were put to death with the moſt unrelenting 
cruelty. Their religion reſembled the doctrine 
of the Manicheans. They exhorted all who 
embraced it to a rigorous abſtinence from 
Animal food, wine, and wedlock, and  recom- 
amended to them in the . moſt pathetic terms 
the moſt ſevere acts of] auſterity. They treated 
with contempt all the books of the Old 7. etament, 
but expreſſed a high degree of veneration - for 
the | New, particularly Fe the Four Coſpels. 
They maintained, that ee ſouls were ſhut up 
in the dungeons of mortal bodies, from whence 
they could only be delivered by faſting, morti- 
fnication, and continence of every kind *, 3 
IV. A more rational ſect was, that 9 was 
founded the year 1110 in Languedoc and 
Hrouence by Peter de Bruys, ho made the molt 
Hlaudable attempts to reform the abuſes and to 
ene the anden es, diefigured the 


1 1 doubt this whole necount: although, it . certain theſe 
85 were et bs cen n. by their perſecutors. rr 
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ſimplicity of the goſpel. After having engaged 
1n his cauſe a great number of followers, during 
a laborious miniſtry of twenty years, he was 
burnt at St. Giles's, in the year 1180, by an en- 
raged populace, ſet on by the clergy. The 


whole ſyſtem of doctrine, 405 this unhappy 


martyr taught his diſciples, is not known; 
it is however affirmed, that the five followit 

tenets made a part of his, ſyſtem; 1. That no per- 
ſons were to be baptized before they were come 
to the uſe of their reaſon. 2. That it was ſuper- 


ſtition to build churches for: the ſervice of God, 


who will accept of. a ſincere worſhip wherever 
it is offered b. g. That crucifixes were inſtruments 
of ſuperſtition. 4. That the real body and blood 
of Chriſt, were not exhibited in the euchariſt, 
but merely repreſented. 5. and laſtly, That the 
oblations, prayers, and, good works of the living, 
could be in no reſpeft advantageous to the dead. 

V. This innovator was; ſucceeded by another, 


who was an Italian by birth, and whoſe name 


Was Henry, the Fab. of the. ſe& who: were 
called Henricians. It was, | no Abe a rare 


thing to ſee a perſon, who was at the ſame time | 


monk and, hermit, undertaking to reform 


ſuperſtitions of tlie times; yet ſuch. was the 
caſe of Henry, who leaving Lauſanne, a city in 
Switzerland, travelled to Mans, and being ba- 


niſhed thence removed ſucceſſively, to Poitiers, 


EN and the countries adjacent, and at 


ngth to Thoulouſe i in the year 1147, exerciſing 
| 120 miniſterial function in all thel 22 wit 
the utmoſt applauſe from the people, and de- 


claiming, with the greateſt vehemence and fer- 
vour, againſt the vices ls the clergy, and the 
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ſuperſtitions they had introduced into the Chrif- 
tan church. At Thoulouſe he was warmly op- 


poſed by St. Bernard“, by whoſe influence he 


was ' overpowered, notwithſtanding his popula- 
rity, and obliged to fave himſelf by flight. But 
being ſeized, 1n his retreat, by a certain biſhop, 
he was carried before pope Eugenius III. who 
preſided in perſon at a council then affembled 
at Rheims, and who committed him, in the year 
1148, to a cloſe priſon, where, in a little time, 


he ended his days. We have no accurate ac- 


count of the doctrines of this reformer tranſ- 
mitted to our times. All we know 1s, that he 
cenſured with ſeverity the corrupt and licentious 
manners of the clergy ; treated the ceremonies 
of the church with the utmoſt contempt ; and 


Held clandeſtine aſſemblies, in which he ex- 


plained and inculcated the novelties he taught. 
VI. In Italy Arnold of Breſcia, a diſciple of 
Abelard, and a man of extenſive erudition and 
Temarkable auſterity, excited new commotions 
doth in church and ſtate. He was condemned in 
the council of the Lateran, A. D. 1139, by Inno- 
cent II. and thereby obliged to retire into 
Switzerland; but, upon the death of that pon- 
tiff, he returned into Italy, and occafioned at 
Rome, during the pontificate of Eugenius III. 
ſeveral tumults among the people, who inſulted 
the perſons of the clergy in the moſt diſorderly 


manner. He fell, however, at laſt a victim to 


the vengeance of his enemies; for, after various 
turns of fortune, he was ſeized, in the year 


1155, by a prefect of the city, by whom be 


* What kind of ſaint was this? 


This 
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This unhappy man'ſeems not to have adopted 
any doftrines inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of true 
religion; and the principles upon which he 
acted were chiefly reprehenſible from their being 
carrièd too far, and executed with too great 
vehemence. Having perceived the diſcords and 
animoſities, the calamities and diſorders, that 
ſprung from the over-grown opulence of the 
pon:iffs and 'hiſhops, he was perſuaded that the 
intereſts of the church required, that the clergy 
ſhould be disaſted of all their worldly poſſeſſions. 
He, therefofe, maintained, that the revenues of 
popes, biſhops,” and monaſteries, ought to be 
transferred to the ſupreme rulers of each fate, 
and that nothing was to be left to the mini- 
Hers of the goſpel but a ſpiritual authority and a 
ſubſiſtence drawn from tithes, and from the vo- 
luntary contributions of the people 
VII. Of all the ſects that aroſe in this cen- 
tury, none was more diſtinguiſhed by the repu- 
tation it acquired, by the multitude of its vota- 
. ries, and the teſtimony which its bittereſt ene- 
mies bore to the probity and innocence of its 
members, than that of the Wealdenſes, ſo called 
from their parent and founder Peter Waldus. 
This ſect was known by different denominations: 
From the place where it firſt appeared, its mem- 
bers were called The poor men of Lions. The 
origin of this famous ſect was as follows: Peter, 
an opulent merchant of Lions, ſurnamed- Val- 
denſi from Vaux, or Waldum, a town in the 
merquifate of Lions, being extremely "zealous 
for the advancement of true piety and Chriſtian 
knowledge, employed a certain prieſt, about the 
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year 1160, in tranſlating from Latin into French 
the Holy: Scripture and the moſt remarkable 


ſentences of the ancient doctors. But no ſooner 


had he peruſed theſe ſacred books with attention, 


than he perceived that the religion, which was 


now taught in the Roman church, differed to- 


tally from that which was inculcated by Chriſt 
and his apoſtles. Struck with this diſcovery, 


and animated with a pious zeal for promoting 
his own falvation and that of others, he aban- 
doned his mercantile vocation, diſtributed his 


riches among the poor, and forming an aſſocia- 
tion with other pious men, began, in the year 
2180, to inſtrutt the multitude in the dottrines 


of Chriſtianity. The archbiſnop of Lions, and 


the other rulers of the church in that province, 
oppoſed him with vigour. But their oppoſition 
was unſucceſsſul; for the purity and ſimplicity 
of that religion which theſe good men taught, 
the ſpotleſs innocence that ſhone forth in their 
lives and aQions, and the noble contempt of 
riches and honours which was conſpicuous in 
the whole of their conduct, appeared fo engag- 


ing to, all ſuch as had any ſenſe of true piety, 


that the number of their diſciples and followers 
increaſed from day to day*, They formed re- 


* Dr. M*Laine gives a different account of their origin: hi 
words are, « Valdus derived his name from the Valdenſes of 


1 Pied mont, - whoſe doctrine he adopted, and who were known by 


the names of Vaudois and Valdenſes, before he or his immediate 
followers exiſted. If the Valdenſes or Waldenſes had derived 


their name from any eminent teacher, it would probably have 


been from Valdo, who was remarkable for the purity of his. 


doctrine in the IXth century. But the truth is, they derive their 
name from their Vallies in Piedmont, which in their language 
are called Vaux, hence Vaudois, their true name; hence Peter 


or (as others call him) John of Lyons, was called in Latin, 


Valdus, : becauſe he had ado their doctrine 5 and hence the 


term Valdenſes and Waldenſes uſed by thoſe, who write in Eng- 


ligious 
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ligious aſſemblies, firſt in France, and afterwards 
in Lombardy, from whence they propagated 
their ſe& throughout the other provinces of 
Europe with incredible rapidity, and with ſuch 
invincible fortitude, that neither fire nor ſword, 
nor the moſt mercileſs perſecution, could damp. 

their zeal, or ruin their cauſe. «© 
VIII. The attempts of Peter Waldus and his 
| followers were neither employed nor deſigned 
to introduce new doctrines into the church, nor 
to propoſe new articles of faith to Chriſtians. 
All they aimed at was, to reduce the form of 
eccleſiaſtical government, and the lives. and 
manners both of the clergy and people, to that 
amiable ſimplicity, and that primitive ſanctity 
that charaQteriſed the apoſtolic ages. They 
complained that the Roman church had dege- 
nerated from its primitive purzty and ſanctity. 
They denied the ſupremacy of the Roman pon 
tiff, and maintained that the rulers and miniſters 
of the. church were obliged, by their vocation, 
to imitate the poverty of the apoſtles. They 
conſidered every Chriſtian, as in a meaſure au- 
thorized to inſtruct, exhort, and confirm the 
brethren in their chriſtian courſe; and demanded 
the reſtoration of the ancient penitential diſci- 
pline of the church, which the new-invented 
{ Sacineiof zndulgences had aboliſhed. They, 
at the ſame time, affirmed, that confeſſion made 
to prieſts was by no means neceſlary, ſince the 
humble offender might acknowledge his ſins 

to any true believer, and might expect from 
ſuch the counſels and admonitions that his caſe 
required. They maintained, that the power 
of delivering ſinners from the guilt of their 
offences belonged to God alone; and that in- 
dulgences, 
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dulgences; of + conſequence, were the criminal 
inventions of ſordid avarice. They looked upon 
the prayers and other ceremonies that were 
inſtituted in behalf of the dead, as vain, uſeleſs, 
and abſurd. Theſe were the doctrines of the 
Waldenſes. Their rules of practice were ex- 
tremely auſtere; for they adopted, as their mo- 

del; the ſermon of Chriſt on the mount, which 
they explained in the moſt literal manner, and, 
of conſequence, prohibited in their ſociety all 
wars, and ſuits of law, all attempts towards the 
acquiſition of wealth, and oaths of all kinds. 

IX. The government of the church was com- 
mitted, by the Waldenſes, to b:/hops, preſbyters, 
and deacons; for they acknowledged, that theſe 
three eccleſiaſtical orders were inſtituted by 
Chriſt himſelf. But they looked upon it as 
abſolutely neceſſary, that all theſe orders ſhould 
reſemble exactly the apoſtles, and, be, like 
them, deſtitute of all worldly poſſeſſions, and 
furniſhed with ſome trade, in order to gain 
their daily ſubſiſtence. The laity were divided 
into two claſſes; one of which contained the 
perfect, and the other the imperſect Chriſtians. 


Che former diveſted themſelves of all worldly 


- poſſeſſions, and emaciated their bodies by fre- 


quent faſting. The latter were leſs. auſtere, 
and approached nearer to the method of livin 
generally received, though they abſtained from 
all appearance of pomp and luxury. It is, how- 
ever, to be obſerved, that the Waldenſes 
were not without their diviſions. Such of them 
as lived in Italy differed from thoſe who dwelt 
in France and the other European nations. 
The former conſidered the church of Rome 
as the church of Chriſt, though much corrupted 
FSH | and 
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and ſadly disfigured; and declared they. would 


continue in communion wich it, provided they ö / 4 


might be allowed to live as they thought pro- 
PE without moleſtation or reſtraint. ' The 
atter-affirmed, that the-church of Rome had 


apoſtatized from Chriſt, and was that whore of. 


Babylon mentioned in the Revelations of 5 


John. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened 
to the church during this century. 


1. 1 the ſucceſſors of Gengis-Kan, 
h the mighty emperor of the Tartars, or 
rather of the Moguls, had carried their victori- 
ous arms through a great part of Afia, and hav- 
ing reduced China, India, and Perfia, under 
their yoke, involved in many calamities the 
Chriſtian aſſemblies which were eſtabliſhed there; 
vet the Neſtorians continued to have a flouriſh 
ing church, and a great number of adherents. 
The emperors of the Tartars and Moguls had no 
great averſion to the Chriſtian religion; nay, 

ſeveral kings and grandees of theſe nations had 
either been inſtrutted in the doctrines of the 
goſpel by their anceſtors, or were converted to 

* Chriſtianity by the miniſtry and exhortations of 

the Neſtorians, But the religion of Mahomet, 
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o adapted to the paſſions of men, infected. b 
degrees, theſe noble converts, and, in 2 
of time, triumphed over Chriſtianity ſo far, that 
not the leaſt remains of it were to be perceived 
in the courts of theſe princes. 
II. The Tartars having made an incurſion 
into Europe in the year 1241, and having laid 
waſte, with the moſt ſavage barbarity, Hungary, 
Poland, Sileſia, and the adjacent countries, the 
Roman pontiffs thought it incumbent upon them 
to endeavour to calm their fury. For this pur- 
poſe, Innocent IV. ſent an embaſſy to the 
Tartars. In the year 1274, Abaka, thus empe- 
ror of that fierce nation, ſent ambaſſadors” to 
the council of Lyons, which was held under the 
pontificate of Gregory X. About four "years 
after this, pope" Nicolas III. paid the ſame 
compliment to Coblai, emperor of the Whole 
Tartar nation, to whom he ſent a ſolemn em- 
baſſy, with a view to render that prince propi- 
tious to the Chriſtian cauſe. The laſt expedi- 
tion of this kind that we ſhall mention at pre- 
ſent, was that of Johannes'a Monte Corvino, . 
. who was ſent to the emperor by Nicolas IV. 
and who carried letters to the Neſtorians from 
that zealous pontiff. This miſſion was far from 
being uſeleſs, ſince theſe ambaſſadors converted 
many of the Tartars to Chriſtianity, and erected 
churches in different parts of Tartary and China. 
In order to accelerate the propagation of the 
goſpel, Johannes a Monte Corvino tranſlated 
the New Teſtament and the Palms of David 1 into 
the language of the Tartars. b 
III. The Roman pontiffs employed their moſt 
.zealous efforts in ſapport of the Chriſtian tauſe 
in Paleſtine, which was now in a deſperate ſtate. 
yy had learnt __ experience, how theſe - 
| ele 
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theſe Aſiatic: wars had contributed to fill their 
- coffers; and therefore they had nothing more 
at heart than the renewal and prolongation of 
' theſe ſacred eren Innocent III. there- 
fore, ſounded the charge; but the greateſt part 
of the European princes and nations were deaf 
to it. At length, however, a certain number 
of French nobles entered into an alliance with 
the republic of Venice, and ſet ſail for the eaſt. 
But the event of this new expedition was by no 
means anſwerable to expectation. The French 
and Venetians, inſtead of ſteering their courſe 
cowards | Paleſtine, failed directly for Conſtanti- 
nople, and, in the year 120g, took that city by 
ſtorm, with a deſign to reſtore to the throne 
:Haac Angelus, ho implored their ſuccour againſt 
the violence of his brother Alexius. The year 
following a ſedition was raiſed at Conſtanti- 
naople, in which the emperor [Iſaac was put to 
death, and bis ſon, ibe young Alexius, was 
ſtrangled by Alexius Ducas, the ringleader of 
. this furious faction. The account of this parri᷑- 
cide nõ ſooner came to the ears of the chiefs of 
the ctuſade, than they made themſelves maſters 
of Conſtantinople for: the ſecond time, de- 
throned and drove from the city the tyrant 
Ducas, and elected Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
emperor of the Greeks. This proceeding was 
a fource of new diviſions; for about two years 
after this the Greeks reſolved to ſet up, in 
oppoſition: to this Latin emperor, one of their 
on nation, and elected for that purpoſe 
Theodore Laſcaris, who choſe Nice in Bithy- 
nia ſor the place of his imperial reſidence. 
From this period until the year 1261, two em- 
perors:.reigned- over the Greeks; the one of 
[their on nation, who reſided at Nice; _ 
T- Fa the 
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| their fleet Was totally ruitied' by ide Saracens, 


was followed by that of Damfetta, 
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the other of French extraction, who lived ' at 
Conſtantinople. But in the yer 1261, the fats 
of things was changed by the Grecian eniperor; 
Michael Palzologus, who; by the valeur k lt 

eneral, Ce#far Aletiung, betame maſter of Con 
inople, and foreed the Latin emperor, Bald: 


wit H. to /#bunden that eity, And fave himſelt 


by flight. Thus fell the empire of the Fran 
at Oonſtantinople, alter 4 dutation of ffty. ſe ven 

ears. 1 

IV. Another: Acre Epen Was under. 
ben in the year 1217, under the pontifrc: | 
Honorius III. by the confederate arms of taly 
and Germany. The "allied army was com- 
manded in chief — Andrew, Ki ing of of Hungary; 
who was joined by Leopold, duke of Kalle. 
Lewis of Bede ard leveral other princes. 


After a few months abſence, Andrew returned 


cartel d 


into Europe. The remaining 


2 themſelves maſters of der hear th 
rongeſt city in Egypt; but their profperity 
was of 'a == thy — ohrl for the — Halte 


their proviſions eut off, and their — reduced 
to the greateſt diffcntitics: This irrepar: | 


all their ans ; 
V. The e er ine oute of None 


"I continued to animate / the Jatigailhitig' zeal 
of — 1 princes, and to revive fhe 

of cruſtiding, which "10" men ecalathitieg 
had ino totally ektingtiſteck At” exp Y 
new army was ed, and à feu  expetitiort 
undertaken; Which excited great exhectstions; 


and ſo much the more; as this army was to be. | 
eommandec by the emperor Frederic i. T 


1 3 | prince. 
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prince had, indeed, obliged: himſelſ by a ſolemn 

promiſe made to the Roman pontiff, to take 
upon him the direction of this expedition; and 
What added a new. degree of force to this en- 
gagement, was the marriage that Frederic had 
contracted, in the year 122g, with Jolanda, 
daughter of John, count of Brienne, and king 
of —— by which alliance that kingdom 
Was to, be added to his European dominions. 
Yet, notwithſtanding all this, the emperor put 
off his voyage from time to time under various 
pretexts, and did not ſet out until the year 
1228, When he followed with a; ſmall train of 
attendants the troops, who expected, with im- 
patience, his arrival in Paleſtine. No ſooner 
did he land, than, inſtead of carrying on the 
war with vigour, he turned all his thoughts to- 
wards peace, and, without conſulting the other 
princes, concluded, in the year 1229, a treaty 
of. peace... with, Melic-· camel, ſultan of Egypt. 
he principal thing Ripulated in this. treaty was, 


that Frederic ſhould: be put in poſſeſſion of the 
city and kingdom of Jeruſalem: this condition 
was immediately executed; and the emperor, 
entering into the city with great pomp, and 
accompanied by a numerous train, placed the 


. his head with his own hands; and, 


having thus ſettled matters in Paleſtine, he re- 
turned without, delay into Italy, to appeaſe the 
Fcommotions. which the ambitious. pontiff had 
excited there in his abſence, 
VI. The expeditions, that followed. this were 
leſs important and alſo leſs fucceſsſul.. In the 


1 


$ 
- 


1 year. 1239, Theobald VI. count of Champagne 


And king of Navarre, ſet out from Marſeilles for 
the Holy Land, accompanied by ſeveral French 
_ and: German princes, as did alfo, the year fol- 

3 4 loving, 
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lowing; Richard, earl 'of Cornwal; brother to 


Henry III. king of England. The iſſue of theſe 


two expeditions was by no means anſwerable to 
the preparations which were made. The former 


failed through the influence of the emperor's 


ambaſſadors in Paleſtine, who renewed the truce 
with the Mahometans; while, on the other 
hand, a conſiderable body of Chriſtians were 
defeated at Gaza, and ſuch as eſcaped the 


carnage returned into Europe. This fatal event 


was principally owing to the diſcords that reigned 
between the templars and the knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem. Hence it came to paſs, 
that the arrival of Richard, which had been 
induſtriouſly retarded by Gregory IX. and which 
d. in ſome degree, the hopes of the 
vanquiſhed, was ineffectual to repair their loſs; 
and all that this prince could do, was to enter 
into a truce upon as good conditions as the de- 
clining ſtate of their affairs would admit of. 
This truce was accordingly concluded with the 
ſultan of Egypt in the year 1241, after which 
Richard immediately ſet ſail for Europe. 
VII. The affairs of the Chriſtians in whe eaſt 


declined from day to day. Inteſtine diſcords 
and ill- conducted expeditions had reduced them 


to the laſt extremity, when Lewis IX. king of 
France, who was canonized after his death, and 
is {till worſhipped with the utmoſt devotion, 
attempted their reſtoration: '' It was in conſe- 
quence of a vow, Which this prince had made 
in the year 1248, when he was ſeized with a 
dangerous illneſs, that he undertook this taſks 


He accordingly ſet ſail for Egypt with a for- 


midable army and a numerous fleet. The firſt 
attempts of the monarch were crowned with 
8 tor Damietta yielded to his arms; but 
10 the 
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che | ſmiling [proſpe& was ſoon changed, The 


united horrors of famine: and peſtilence over- 
whelmed the royal army, whoſe proviſions were 


cut off by the Mahometans, in the year 1150; 


Robert, earl of Artois, the king's own brother, 
baying ſurpriſed the Saracen army, and, through 
zn exceſs of valour, purſued them too far, was 
ais in the engagement; and, a few days after, 
the king himſelf, wich two more of his brothers, 
and the greateſt part of his army, were taken 


priſoners in a bloody action, after a bold and 


obſtinate reſiſtance. This monarch, who was 
endowed with true greatneſs of mind, was ran- 


 fomed! at an immenſe price, and after having 


ſpent about four years in Paleſtine, returned into 
France, in the year 1254, with a handful of 
men, the miſerable remains of his formidable 
—_——_— bi tio aut 465, 1 
1 MII. No calamities could deject the courage 
of. Lewis; nor did he look upon his vow as ful- 
filled. He therefore reſolved upon a new expe- 
ition, fitted out a formidable fleet with which 
e ſet ſail for, Africa, accompanied by a ſplendid 
wain of princes and nobles, and propoſed to 
begin in chat part of the world his operations 
againſt the infidels, that he might either convert 
them to the Chriſtian faith, or draw from their 
treaſures the means of ing on more effectu- 
ally the war in Aſia. Immediately after his 
arrival upon the African coaſt, he made himfelf 
maſter of the fort of Carthage; but this firſt ſuc. 
ceſs, way ſoon followed by a fatal change in his 
affairs. A peſtilential difeaſe broke out in the 


fleet, carried off the greateſt part of the army, 


and ſeized, at length, the monarch himſelf, 
rho fell a victim to its rage, on the 25th of 
Auguſt, in the year 1270. Levis was the * 
| ff 
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of the European princes, that embarked in the 


holy war; the dangers and difficulties, and the 
enormous expences that accompanied each cru- 


ſade, diſguſted the moſt zealous. In conſe- 


quence of this, the Latin empire in the eaſt de- 
clined apace; and in the year 1291, after the 
raking of Ptolomais, or Acra, it was entirely 
overthrown. It is natural to enquire into the 
true cauſes that contributed to this revolution; 
and theſe cauſes are evident. We muſt not ſeek 


for them either in the counſels or in the valour 


of the infidels, but in the diſſenſions a in 
in the Chriſtian armies, in the profligate lives 
of thoſe, who called themſelves the champions 
of the croſs, and in the ignorance and obſti- 


nacy, the avarice and inſolence of the pope's 


legates. © 


IX. Chriſtianity as et had not tamed the 


ferocity, nor conquered the Pagan ſuperſtitions, 


that ſtill prevailed in ſome of the weſtern pro- 
vinces. Among others, the Pruſſians, a fierce 
and ſavage nation, retained ſtill the idolatrous 

worſhip of their anceſtors; nor did the argu- 


ments and exhortations employed by the miſſio- 


naries that were ſent among them, produce the | f 
leaſt effe& upon their ſpirits. The firmneſs f 


theſe Pagans induced Conrad, duke of Maſſovia, 
to have recourſe to more forcible methods. For 
this purpoſe, he addreſſed himſelf, in the year 


120, to the knights of the Teutonic order, 
who, after their expulſion from Paleſtine, had 


ſettled at Venice, and engaged them to under- 
take the conqueſt and converſion | of the 
Pruſſians. The knights arrived in Pruſſia, un- 


der the command of Herman de Saltza, and, 
after a moſt cruel and obſtinate war, of fifty Cy 
years ſtanding, with that reſolute people, obliged 


them 
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+1 ade to acknowledge the Teutonic order for their 
: VEE En: and to embrace the Chriſtian faith. 


After having eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity, and fixed 
their own dominion: in Pruſſia, theſe, booted 


"apaliles. made ſeveral excurſions into the 


bouring countries, and particularly into Licks 
nia, where they pillaged, burned, maſſacred. 


| | {and ruined all before them, until they forced 
 - the inhabitants of that miſerable province to 


profeſs a ſubmiſſion to the goſpel, or rather to 

the furious and unrelenting. miſſionaries, by 
whom it was Propagated 1n a manner fo. contrary 
to its divine maxims. 


X. In Spain the cauſe of the goſpel ined 


2 from day to day. The kings of Caſtile, 

n, Navarre, and Arragon, waged perpetual | 
war With the Saracen princes, who held ill 
Bass their dominion the kingdoms of Valentia, 


nada, and Murcia, together with the pro- 


vince of Andaluſia ; and this war was carried 
an with ſuch ſucceſs, that the Saracen dominion 


declined apace. The princes that contributed 
incipally to this revolution, were Ferdinand, 


Sto ting of Leon and Caſtile, his ſather Alphonſus 
= king of Leon, and James I. king of Arra- 
gon. 


Ide latter, more eſpecially, diſtinguiſhed 
elf eminently; lor no ſooner - had he made 


himſelf maſter of Valentia in the year 1236, than 
he N every poſſible method of convert- 

5 ing his Arabian ſubje 
thave been an "ul 
For this purpo 

| . Whoſe — made uſe of 82 

learn the Arabic tongue; and he a 1 
” ſchools at Majorea and Barcelona, i 

* oonſiderable number of youth were — 


Ss. whole expulſion would 
able Joſs to his kingdom. 
ordered the Dominicans, 


neipally, to 


anner that might enable them do Pre 


1 
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tho gofe in"that language, een 
efforts were found to be ineffeQual, the Roman 
pontiff Clement IV. exhorted the king” to drive 
the Mahometans out of Spain. The obfequious 
prince followed the counſel; in the execution of 
which, however, he met with much difficulty. 


both from the oppoſition Which the Spaniſfr 


nobles made to it on the one hand, and from the 
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Concern ng the calamatous events that happened i. 
| the church during this century. 


1. TE accounts we have already given of 


L the conqueſts of the Tartars, and of the 
unhappy iſſue of the cruſades, will be ſufficient 
to give us a lively idea of the melancholy con- 
dition to which the Chriſtians were reduced in 
Aſia: and had the Saracens been infected with 
the ſame odious ſpirit of perſecution that poſ- 
ſeſſed the cruſaders, there would not perhaps 
have remained a ſingle Chriſtian in that part of. 
the world. After the deſtruction of the king- 
dom of Jeruſalem, many of the Latins remained 
ſtill in Syria, and retiring into the dark and 
Bn. receſſes. of mount Libanus, lived there 
in a ſavage manner, and loſt, by degrees, all 
ſenſe both of religion and humanity, as appears 
in the conduct of their deſcendants, who ſtill 
inhabit the ſame uncultivated wilds, and who 
ſeem entirely deſtitute of all knowledge of God 
and religion. i | 
II. The Latin writers of this age' complain in 


3 


f 


many places of the growth of infidelity, and of 


daring 


— 


— 


obſtinacy of the Moors on the other. 
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4 daritig writers, ſome of whom attacked. publicly 


the doctrines of Chriſtianity, while others went 
fo far as to call in queſtion the perfections and 
government of the Supreme pe Perſons of 
this character, when they fixed their attention 
upon that abſurd ſyſtem of religion, Which the 
- Roman pontiffs and their dependents exhibited, 
and maintained by the odious influence of bloody 
rſecution, were, for want of the means of 
| 2:38 better inſtructed, unhappily led to conſi- 
- der the Chriſtian religion as a fable, invened 
and propagated by a greedy and ambitious prieſt- 
* \_hood, i he = ll their coffers. 55 
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23 the fate of learning. and Philyaphy dur- $ 


[a cob +. con thas century. 


HE Greeks, amidf the Jreadfi TRY 
ties, diſcords, and revolutions, that diſ- 


dated their unbappy country, had neither that 


ſpirit, nor that leiſure, that are necęſſary to the 


culture of the arts and ſciences. Vet, under all 


theſe diſadvantages, they did not entirely aban- 


don the cauſe of learning and philoſophy, as 


appears by the writers that aroſe among = | 
during this century. Their beſt hiſtorians were 
Nicetas, Georgius Acropolita, Tos gy Pa- 


chymeres, and Joel, whoſe; Chrong 
extant. The principal. Syrian writer, which 


this centu produced, was Gregory Abul Fata. 


ogy, 18 yet 


primate of the Jacobites, a man of true genius 
and univerſal K wIio was a judicious 
divine, an eminent hiſtorian, and a good. phi- 
loſopher. George Elmacin, who compoled the 
 biſtory of the Saracens, was alſo a writer of no 


mean reputation. | 


. > 


II. The ſciences curries: a . alpeft. in the + 


weſtern world, where every branch of erudition 
was cultivated: The European princes had 


learned, by happy experience, how. much the 
advancement of learning contributes to the hap. . 


enge of a nation; a therefore they inviteg 


earned me il: 
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ur 110 its in their em, and 3 
che youth to the love of letters by crowning their 


N progreſs with noble: rewards. Among theſe 


atrons and Lan ver of learning the emperor 
and Caſtile, two princes as much di mented 
by their own learning, as by the encouragement 
they granted to men of genius, acquired the 
= Higheſt renown? The former founded the aca- 
| demy. of Naples, aſſembled about his perſon all 
= the learned men, whom he could engage by. his 
mumificence' to repair to his court, and gave 
4 many other proofs of his zeal for the advance- 
; ment of the arts and ſciences. The latter ob- 
| Z 1 Tenown by ſeveral | learned productions, 
3 dot mere ef] ecially by his famous Aſtronomical 
EE _ Tabfes. In conſequence of the proteftion that 
$ => 1 5 to the ſciences, academies were 
ed almoſt in every city, peculiar privileges 
bf {ibis kinds were e lo granted to the youth 
that freq uented them, | and | theſe learhed locie- 
is acquired, at length, the ſorm of political 
odigs; that is, they wels inveſted with a certain 
furildiktion, and were b by their own 
—— Ss and flatures. 3 
III. In the public ſchöols or Ane; Wa 
407 were founded at Padua, Modena, Naples, Ca- 
by ONT Silamancha; Lions, and e 
ie hole kircle of the ſciences was not e - 
as in our times. The application o of the 0 
N labouts outs of their inffrufors, were fin tech! ; 
bertain branches of learning. and the the chile 
„ bla pm nagar education” remained imperfect. 
The acade ae Paris, which, ſurpaſſed all the 
* Fe both Wit fpet to the number and abilities 
-of 4 rege Fo, the mültitude of 3 


Was ee Was the LES in 
* 


2 4 2 
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Tetaines by that theological ſociety, 
Iv. Jane 


wks which a * Gol: 8 5 
received all the ſciences into. its : boſom, and 
appointed maſters for every branch of erudition. , 
Hence it was diſtinguiſhed, before any other 
academy, with the title of an Univerſity, to : 
denote its embracing.the whole circle of ſcience; * 
and, in proceſs of time, other ſchools of learn- 
ing were ambitious of forming themſelves upon 
the ſame model, and of being honoured with th 

ſame title. The head of the unwer/it 
inſpection and juriſdiction e te . / 
branches of that learned body, was pn 
with the name of chancellor, and that high an : 
honourable. place Was filled by the Abe of 
Paris, to whom-Aan aſſiſtant was à der 
who. ſhared. the adminiftration with him, 2p 
was clothed with an extenſive authority, 

gollege ſet: apart for, the ſtudy, of divinity. _ 
ereted and endowed, in the year 1230, 

V an opulent man, whoſe name was Robert de 
orbonne, which name was adopted, and 1 is Gil E 


ele mobile, inſtitutions, conſecrated, * 
the ad bande ;of learning, were attendec 
with remarkable ſacceſs; Pi that branch of 
Ne ee. which, we call humanity, or Pol ite 
rature, derived. le 4 rom 
an the. MI: 4 CIENCEs; Vet, the, hints ent 
wry * oduced ſeveral writers, who. were 
rom being contemptihle, ſuch as Gui 
Gin, Alain de. IIſle, Guntherus;: Jacobus. d 
Vitriaco, and ſeveral others, who : wrote 7258 
0 were not altogether, deflnute, o Ja 
nce. Among the: hiſtorians the firſt place 
ue to Matthew Paris, a writer, of, the highe! 
merit both i in Res of r and | prudence. 
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1 V. Rog TEN scon, John” 'Balbi; and Robert 
Capito, Ih ſome "other learned men, whoſe 
number was but inconſiderable, applied them- 
ſelves to the git 'of Greek literature. That 


illuſtrious | Franei an, Roger Bacon, was in 


point . ius and univerſal learning, one of 
ide greateſt ornaments of the Britiſh nation, and 


in | Wind of the republic of letters. The 


| aſtofithing diſcoveries he made in aſtronomy, 
chemiſtry, optics, and mathematics, made him 
pals for a magician in the ignorant and ſuperſti- 
/ tious times in which he ſived, while his pro- 
- Found" know in philoſophy, theology, and 
the Greek an Oriental languages, procured 
him, with more juſtice, the title of the admir- 


able, - or wonderful doctor. Among other diſ- 
he wh he is ſaid to have made that of the 

compoſition and force of gun- powder, which 
he-deſcribes clearly in one of his letters; and 


be propoſed much the ſame correction of the 
Kalendar, which was executed about three hun- 
dred years after by Gregory XIII. He com- 
poked” a prodigious nu of' books. 

"The Hebrew language and theology were In 
leſs cultivated than the Greek; though it appears 
that Bacon” and Capito were extremely well 


particularly” the chigen tars, made them- 
felves maſters” of the Arabian learning and lan- 

age, as the kings of Spain had charged the 
Puste With the inſtruction and converſion of the 


Jews ang Saracens who reſided in their do- 


minions As to the Latin grammarians, the 
beſt of them were extremely barbarous and 
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verſed in it. Many of the W eee and more 


: E . deſtitute of © taſte' and 
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phant doa&rine of Ariſtotle, which exetied 
ethers. 


man were ſtill under the panes. ol. 
nation. It was, reſerved for ba dae Fre 


languages, to tranſlate into Latin; 
; and of other nandient ſages. 


e 


Cent. XU; Laa 


VI., The en ec run 
were in vogue before; this century. elf 
credit by degrees, and 3 inn 

ache 


and deſpotic empiie in the rene 
Several 796 the mol 4 ey er, — 
nore e metaphyſical; prodhttion 
id been fo early as as the- heginning of this, cen- 


why R L into Latin At Pars, - And. were 


from that time . f to the vous in dhe 
2 ſchools. Hut when i — that 


 Almeric had drawn from aheſe:books.lns.,exro- 
neous, ſentiments concerning: the divine natur, 
der ware prohibited and, condemned as, peat 


cious and peſtilential by a public decree f the 
— of Sens, in the year zog. The. 
of Ariſtotle, however, recovered its; credit, fl a - 
years after this; and was publicly taught in the N 
univerſity} of Paris in the year, 181% but the 
natural dhilpſophy and metaphyſic of dane, 


deric, IL. 10 reſlote. dhe. Sie irite 10 hi X former 

glory, which this prince eftefted; by employing 

a number of learned men, whom he had 

— the greateſl attention and 3 . | 

were profoundly verſed in the knen lee | 
rom 2 


Greek: and Arabic, xextain beqks e e N 
This tranilation, 

which was recommended, in a particular mas- 
ner, to the — mongs of Bolonia hy the learned 
emperor, raiſed the Kn of | Ariſtotle. e tbe 
greateſt height, and. gave lag. -an, ixxeſiflible 
nutte in all the Europ ean ſc hools-.: enn IRON 
VII. The Ariliotglian philoſophy:,received 


the laſt édition that could. be made 40 its 
olige 3 = Ort s 


anden- | 
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hotit, when the Dominican _ Franciſcan 

ws adopted its tenets, taught it in their ſchools, 
| a J Maffeted it in their writings. Theſe two 
" HenGieant: — were looked upon as the chief 
Aepofttaries of All le both human and 
divine; and were follo , with the utmoſt 
3 eaperneſs, by all ſuch as were ambitious of being 


diſtinguiſhed by their knowled C 
Alexander «Hales, an Eng A 


philoſo hy & Paris, and acquired, b "the 
2 l g. genius, the title oÞ the 22 efra- 
gable Doctor, and Albert the Great, a German, 
of the Dominican order, and biſhop of Ra- 
tiſbon,/ a man of vaſſ abilities and an univerſal 
dictator *t this time, were the two firſt eminent 
Writers who illuſtrated the Ariſtotelian ſyſtem. 
But it Was the diſciple of Albert, Thomas Aqui- 
nne ile Angelie Doctor, andthe great luminary 
SP the ſcholaſtic! world, that contributed moſt to 
— glory. of the Stagirite, by ineulcating, illuf- 
Hand enforcing his doctrines, both in his 
Teflures and in his writings; and principally, by 
ing one of his learned colleagues to give, 
under his inſpeQtion, a new tranſlation of the 
orks of the Grecian ſage, which far ſurpaſſed 
the former verſion in exatinels e 11 


ire Fs 21 1 


Vin There were, c at this time in 
Europe ſeveral perſons of ſuperior genius, who, 
-notiwithftanding their veneration * Ariſtotle, 
thought the method of treating philoſophy, 
hieb his Writings had introduced, and 
ielegant. At the head of "theſe noble adven- 
ture we may juſtly place Roger Bacon, whom 
ve mentioned above, renowned on account 
bf his moſt im 1 1 diſcoveries; | and Who, 
in the pro he ay made in natural 
n it 11 © IS - philoſophy, 
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eternal diſhonour of the age, that the nt fruits 
which theſe: great men erfjoyed- of their how 
labours, were the furious clamours of an _— 
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philoſophy, mathematics, 8 * me- 
chanic arts, and the learned languages, ſoared 


far beyond the genius of the times. With 
him we may aſſociate Arnold of Villa No- 
va, whoſe. . of nativity” is fixed by ſome 
in France, by others in Spain, and who acquired 
A ſhining reputation by his knowledg e in che- 


mw 
fic; as alſo Petrus de Abano a a 
Padua, who was ſurnamed the 2 3 


a book he wrote with a deſign to terminate the 


——_— that reigned among the philoſophers 

cians, 2 who was profoundly verſed 
in ways form aſtronomy/'phyſic, and mathe. 
e It muſt, however, obſerved; to the 


ned 


and ſuperſtitious multitude, who looked 
* as heretics and magicians, und thirſted "ll 


ly after their blood, that they eſcaped with / 
ai culty the hands of the public executioner. * 


Bacon was confined! many years to a loathſome 
priſon; and the other two were, after their 


death brought before the tribunal of the inquiſt © 
tion, rad: declared worthy of being med 
to the flames for the novelties they had e 


duced into the Carne] of hd neg? . 
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» OTH the. Greek and Lending 1 pro- 
% voked, beyond meaſure, by the flagitious 
hves-pf their ſpiritual rulers, cane loudly of 
their licentious manners; nor will theſe. =D, 
_- Paints appear exceſſi ve to Debate acquainted 
wich the hiſtory of this corrupt and ſuperſtitious 
age. Several eminent men attempted to ſtem 
this, torrent of licentiouſneſs, which from the 
heads; of ehe church had cartied its ſtreams 
through alhb the members; but their power and 
anfluence were unequal to ſuch a difficult enter- 
Prize. The Grecian, emperors were prevented 
rom executing. any -projett of this kind by the 
various calamities, that not only reigned in ew 
 dominions, but even ſhook. the throne on which 
they ſat: while the power and opulence of the 
Roman pontiffs and the ſuperſtition of the age 
. the Latins from accompliſhing, or aan 
Negqayting, a reformation in the church. 

II. The haſtory of the popes preſents a lively 
ad horrible picture of the complicated crimes 
that diſhonoured the miniſters of the church. 
Such of the Sacerdotal order, as were advanced 
to places of authority in the church, behaved 
rather like tyrants than rulers, and ſhewed ma- 
0 in all their conduct, that they aimed at an 
abſolute dominion. The popes, more eſpecially. 
inculcated that pernicious maxim, That the bi- 
hop of Rome is the ſupreme lord of the univerſe, 
and that neither princes nor biſhops, civil gover- 
nors, nor eccleſi ſtical 9 have MR lawful. 
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power in church or ſlate but what they derive 


rom him.” This extravagant maxim the Ro- 


man pontiffs maintained obſtinately, and left no 


means unemployed, that perfidy or violence 


could ſuggeſt, to give. it the force of an univerſal. 
law. It was in conſequence of this, that they 
not only claimed the right of diſpoſing of eccle- 


ſiaſtical benefices,. as they are commonly called, 


but alſo of conferring civil dominion, and of 


D kings and emperors, according to 
their go 


the churches in their dominions. 


III. In order to eſtabliſh their authority 88 1 


civil and eccleſiaſtical matters, the Roman pon- 


tiffs aſſumed to themſelves the power of diſ- 
poſing of the ' various offices of the church, 


whether of a buy 4 or more ſubordinate nature, 


and of creating 


overturning all the laws that related to the elec- 


tion of theſe ſpiritual rulers, reſerving for them- 


ſelves the revenues of the richeſt benefices, con- 


ferring vacant places upon their creatures; > 


often depoſing biſhops that had been duly elected 


and ſubſtituting, with a high hand, others in 
their room. The firſt of the pontiffs, who 
uſurped ſuch an extravagant authority, was In- 
nocent III. whoſe example was followed” by 


| 
& 


leaſure. It is true, this maxim was 
far from being univerſally adopted; many placed 

the authority of -counciks above that of the pon- 
tiffs, and ſuch of the European princes as were 
not ingloriouſly blinded, afferted their rights 
with dignity and ſucceſs, excluded the pontiffs 
from all concern in their civil tranſactions, nay, 
even reſerved to themſelves the ſupremacy over 


ſhops, abbots, and canons. Thus 
we ſee the heads of the church, who formerly 
diſputed with ſuch ardor againſt the-emperors in 
favour of the free election of biſhops and abbots, 
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fucteffors. - But it was keenly oppoſed by the 


= E 


biſhops, who had hitherto enjoyed the privilege 


of nominating to the ſmaller benefices, and ffil 


more effeftually by the kings of England and 
France. Lewis IX. king of France, diſtin- 


guiſhed himfelf by the noble oppolition he made 


to theſe encroachments. In the year 1268, be- 


py more cautious in their 
did not terrify chem from the 
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Roman ſee with the richeſt marks of his muni- 
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during his pontificate, in augmenting the ſplen- 
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8 Tie Internal ſer of the Church. 


of. of his arrogance, in refuſing to crown the 
emperor Rodolphus I. before he had acknow- 
 Tledged and confirmed, by a ſolemn treaty, all 
. the pretenſions of the Roman ſee, of which, if 
ſome were plauſible, the greateſt part were alto- 
gether ron ticks This agreement, to which 
55 the Itali 
emperor, were obliged to-accede, was no ſooner 
cochuded, than Nicolas reduced under his tem- 
ral dominion ſeveral cities and territories in 
Iy, that had formerly been annexed to the 
. crown, particularly Romania and Bo- 
na. It was therefore under theſe two pon- 
7 that the ſee of Rome arrived, partly by 
rn and partly by artifice, at that W degree 
of g . and, ee . 
1. Innocent III. who remained at the head 
of the church until the year 1216, followed the 
$'of Gregory VII. and not only uſurped the 
Acetic government of the church, but alſo 
ated the empire of the world. "He was a 
man of learning and application; But his cruelty, 
| avarice, and arrogance, clouded the luſtre of his 
pod qualities. In Aſia and Europe, he diſ- 
poſed of | crowns and ſceptres with the moſt 
wanton ambition. In Aſia, he 2 a king to 
the Armenians: in Europe, he ufurped the ſame 
5 extravagant privilege in the year 1204, and 
conferred the regal dignity upon Primiſlaus, 
duke of Bohemia. The ſame year be ſent to 
*Johannicius, duke of Bulgaria and Walachia, 
20 extraordinary legate, who, in the name of 
the pontiff, inveſted that prince with the enſigns 
and honours of royalty, while, with his own 
hand, he crowned Peter It. of Arragon, who 
1 l- His aße ns to the OE FR 
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an princes, that were ſubje& to the 


"of | ing | N 1s 7 91 OW reren "ey "2 EN 
ul. The ambition of this pop 


e. was not 4263 
tisfied) with 1 ment of 
4 Het evtended his views 


— — the poWer of the 
a monarchs.) Wiedwohe winwi 
diſpme 

Ocho 


lectoithe greateſt ee 
-of Germany w 

between: Philip, duke of Swabia, — 
1a chf db don lll lenny Lion, he eſpouſed, 
at firſt, i the eaufeaof; Otho, thundered out his 


_ -excbmmuniedtiong ©: againſt Philip, and, upon 


dhe death „ happened in the 


111g, p bimperial diadem upon 
— of! His ddverter But as Otho was by 4s 
iff's 


moiimeanb diſpoſed to ſu ubmit to this ponti 


nod, he incurred, of conſequence, his indigna- 
tion and Innocent, declaring him, by a ſolemn 


excommunication, unworthy: of the empire, 


raiſed in his place Frederic II. his pupil the 
ſon of Henry VI and king of the rwo' Sicilies. 
to the imperial :hrone in the year 1212. The 
fame” pontiff excommunicated Philip Auguſtus, 
king of France, for having diſſolved his marriage 
with Ingerburg, a princeſs of Denmark, and 


elpouſed another in her place; nor did he. ceaſe 


to purſue this monarch with his anathemas, 


until he engaged him to receive the divorced 
quean; and - to roſtore her to her loſt dignity. . 


VIII. But of all the European princes none 


felt, in ſo ſeverelha manner, the fury of this 
inſolent pontiff as John, king of England. This 


prince oppoſed vigorouſly the meaſures ot Inno- 
cent, who had eee the monks of Canter- 
bury to chuſe Stephen Langton, à Roman car- 


dinal, archbiſhop of that ſee, notwithſtanding 
the eleftion of John de Grey n dignity, 
W Which 


„Vor. IL 


and onto, by: royal pro ag 2 
after. having goon ſacnated Pangten at i Viterbo, 
——— ci — a the king, 
| accompanied v rings b —.— 
abe — —— 
dut af the kingdom the mont af + ny xn 
| who had been engaged [by the-pope's menaces 
to receive ast i heir archihiſhapbl The 
king alfo-deviared to:the pontiff, that, if he: _- 
ſiſted ih-1mpoſing n prelate upon the dee of 
terbury, 2 9 | 
Teady made. the conſequences-of' ſuch pre ſump- 
tuous ohſtinacy would fatal! to on 
authority in England. Innocent wWas ſo far: from 
being — — by this remonſtrance, that, in 
the year 1208, he ſent orders: to the (biſhops of 


London, Woroeſter, and Ely, to lay the king- 


dom under an interdids, in vaſe ah monarch 
refuſed to yielll and to receive Langtonl John, 
alarmed at this terrible menace, and unwilling 
to break entirely with the pope, declared his 
readineſs to confirm the election made at Rome; 
but, in the act that was drawn up for this pur- 
he wiſely threw in a clauſe to prevent any 
ion of this compliance, that might be 
prejudicial to his rights, dignity, and preroga- 
tive. This 2 n tehntted, and the 
5 inter dic was 7 aimed. A ſtop was immedi- 
$ ately put a0 ivine . the churches were 
hut; the 1 the facraments 
was ſu cept that of baptiſm; the dead 
were —.— the highways without any fune- 
ral folemnity. But, notwithſtanding this inter- 
dict, the Ciltertian; order continued to: perform 
41 ee * * learned « ons pp, ob 
. . c 
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vw This ſentence, % undertäke the 


gences dat were granted to thoſe who carr 
arms 


= IE 


vi — Which were dle ee 
* 57 and Nomwich, Ee the 
2 N e 8 / 4 
ptRec — —— 
pen A 2: fentence of excommun 
againſt the Engliſn monarch... This ſentence, 
which ns iſſued out in the year r20K was 
followed: ahont three years after by a buli, ab 
fſolying: all his ſubjefs) from their oath of alles 
gionce and ordering all perſons to avoid bim 


on pain of ex communication ut it was — 


the ydar 12 12, that Innocent carried his nes | 
10 tlie moſt, enonmous lengtb, when; aſſembling 


a couneiꝭ oß prelmes, he depoſed John, declar 
wa throne aß /Englandi, vacant; and wrote to 


2 Auguſtus; king of France, to enerute 


and to unite] thut, hingdom to his do 
minicns for ever. He, at the ſame time, pub 
Mſned andtben bull, eshorting all Chriſian 
princes to contrihute, whatever was in their 
2 0 the ſucgeſs of! this: EXP BO tion, pro- 
miſi as ſeconded Philip the ſame indub- 
againſt the inßdels in Paleſtine. 155 
French mona hu entered itte the views of the 
pontiff, and made 1mmenie/preparations for the 
1nvalion ef England. The king of England, op 
the other hand, aſſembled his forces, and: was 
himſelf in a poſture of defence, when 
the 3 legate, ar vad at Dover, 
e ini order te prevent = 
pros” —— rupture. Th arthub: legate 
the king, who met him dd that flape, 
Juicer — acenunt of the armament 
of Maſt : and perſuaded him that there was 


ak. We no 


7canqueſt- of - . 


t of ſavings his dominions, 
that of putting — — the proteffion 
of the Rowan ſee. John, findung bingfelf vin 
fach a —_ firgation;-comphed: with this 
tete d -propofal;” did homege a TInnoe 
reſigned his crown to te and received i it 
again as a preſent from the fee of Rome, to 
which he rendered his kingdoms tributary: He 
_ obliged hanſelf and his heirs to pay ah annual 
ſum of ſeven hundred mürks for England and 
three hundred for Ireland eee en 
on ain ge ng s Tupremacy:; © ning my 16 wed Ot, 
IX. Abdenkd III. was ſucceeded by Hono- 
rius III. whoſe government, though not ſigna- 
lized by ſuch audacious-exploits/as — hls 
predeceſſor, diſcovered; nevertheleſs; an ardent 
zeal for ſupporting the deſpotiſm of the Roman 
fee.” It was in conſsquence of chiszeal, that 
the new pontiff ofpoſed thermeaſures; - and drew 
= him derbe yen" Frederic H. that 
| — aus] don whoſe head he himſelf 
had” placed, In the' year late vs 02 
crown. Bows 64mg prince;>foltowing! 
— — ing the authority aol che 
' Ceres rl ay; and -+educing ito 5yarmwer 
hmits the immenſe opulente n 
biſhops; and it was) with a view=to theſe 
grand projects, that he deſerred the fulfilling 
of the ſolemn vow} by which — yo 
himſelf to march a formidable a 4 
inſidels in Paleſtine. The — As other 
hand, „with 2 10 
departure, and 4c bia pen Nel we — 
ſtacles - vhich the! moſt fertile invention could 
— 8 Tess conteſts, . 
X. In 
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wut 
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the te. of has; ambition, nor „diwiniſhed 


_ ficate, aſſumed the Utle ef Gar 
kindled the diſſenſons, that had 


owing % u fit of ficknels, which ſeize 
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oObſtinaty of his ſpirit, Was Failed, a he nn 
ready. fecxetly 
fabblied between the, church and che e 
intq an open flame; No ſoener e 

in the papal chair, than, contrany to al 
and order, he excommunicated the e | 
For putting off his expedition againii che Sara 
av0ther. year, though that delay was mantel, 


prince when he was: realy to embark, Is aber . 
year 1228, Frederic at laſt ſet out and arrived. in | 
dhe Holy Land; hut inſtead of carrying on Ihe 
war with vigour, he entered into a. ttruce vi 
Saladin, and contenteſl himſelf with che reco- 


very ot — The pope made War unan 


lia during his abſenca, and 
orts to arm againſt him all the 
vers. . Frederic, having 1 e. 
phe ms TG. of theſe proceedings, returned into 
Europe in the: year 1229. defeated the xo 
army, retodk the places he, had loſt ja. ictly 


the emperor in 
uſed his utmoſt 


with the -pontiff from whom he received a public 
and ſolemn ablalution. This peace, however, 
Was but of a ſhart furation; nor wðas it 

for the emperor to haar the infolent, proceedings 
of Gregory. |: He therefore broke-all-mealures 
ponti ff. diſtreſſed the Rates 
that wene in alliance- with him, 


of Lombardy 


feized upon the ifland of Sardinia, which Gre- 


looked upon as a part of his patrimony, and 


* itinto: a kingdom or bis ſon Enzius. Theſe 


drew che thundet of the; Vatican AV, 
** Wa. 8 i 


aly, and the year ſollowing made his peace 
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wa 7 the emperor's head in the year 1239. Frederic 
was excommunicated- publicly with all the cir- 
cumftances' of ſeverity that vindictive rag could 15 
invent, and was charged with the moſt fla 
crimes- by the pontiff. The emperor, « 
other hand, defended his injured reputat 
ſolemn declarations in writing, while; 
victorious arms, he avenged himſelf of this hat Grey 
! ſaries and reduced the pontiff to the greateſt 
ſttraits. TO get rid "of theſe difficulties, the lat- 
ter convened, in the year 1240, ati general 
council at Rome, with a view to depoſe Fre- 
deric. But the emperor diſconcerted that pro- 
je& by defeating, in the” year 1241, a Genoeſe 
fleet, on board of which the greateſt part. -of 
theſe prelates were embarked, and by ſeizing, 
with all their treafures, theſe —. fathers, 
who were all committed to cloſe confinement, 
This diſappointment, attended with others which 
blaſted his moſt promiſing expectations, dejefted _ 
thedeſpairingpontiff, and contributed probably to 
the concluſion of his days, which Warn ſoon oy 
after this remarkable event. 
XI. Geoffry, biſhop of Milan, who eee 5 
Gregory IX. under the title of Celeſtine IV. 
died before his conſecration, and, after a va- 
cancy of twenty months, Sinibald was raiſed to 
the pontiffcate in the year 1243, aſſumed the 
denomination of Innocent IV. and yielded to 
none of his predeceſſors in arrogance and fury. 
His elevation, however, offered at firſt a prof- 
pet of peace, as he had formerly been attached 
to the intereſts of the emperor; and accordingly 
he conferences were opened, and a reconci- 
hation was propoſed + but-the terms offered by 
the new pope were ioo imperious and extrava- 
gant, N 0 be- N 1 . 504 
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the or. Her 
5 himſelf ſafe in Italy, ſet out from 
zenoa; che place of his birth, for Lyons in the 


year 1214. and, aſſembling there a council-the 


following year; depoſed the emperor Frederic, 


and declared the imperial throne vacant. 7 This 
inſolent meaſure was looked upon as ſo weighty 


by the German princes, blinded by the ſuper- 
ſtition of the times, that they pfoceeded in- 
ſtantly to a new election and raiſed firſt, Henry, 


landgrave of Thuringia, and, after his death, 


William, count of Holland, to the head of the 
empire. Frederic, whoſe tem and heroie ſpirit 
ſupported without dejetction theſe eruel viciſſi- 
tudes, continued to carry on the war in Italy, 

until a violent dyſentery ended bis days in 
Apulia,” the 1gth of December, 1290. Upon 
the death of his formidable adverſary, Innocent 
returned into Italy, hoping now to enjoy with 


| fecurity the fruits of his ambition. It was'prin- 
cipally from this period, that the wo famous 
factions, called Guelphs and Ghibelines, of 
which the latter eſpouſed the cauſe of the em- 


ence it was{that' Innocent;: 5 | 


perors, and the former that of the pontiffs, in- | 


volved all the Italian later n 3 hey! moſt own 
diſſenſions. ele o 22: 6 142th 
XII. To — in . yiees- 1954 Pm 


and fix months that he: governed the' ſee of 
Rome; his time was leſs employed in civil 


affairs, than in regulating the internal ſtate f 
the church. The mendicant friars, in partieu- 


lar, and. among them the Dominicans and Fran- 


ciſcans, were much favoured by this pontiff, and 


received ſeveral marks of his pecullar bounty. 


He was ſucceeded in the Roman ſee. A. D. 


. Urban IV. This * lad formed 
ſeveral 


: Ae Alexander IV. During the fix years 
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| leveral import ann. 
was — by his death, which happened in 
the year 1264. after a reign of three —. His 
ſueceſſor Clement IV. à native of France, who 
nd raiſed to the army mens — oo Ag 1265, 
not enjoy much longer that high dignity. 
13 — tas A 5 
n ES. upon 
Charles of Anjou, brother to Lewis IX, king of 
France. The conſequenees ot this denation are 
well known, and the fate of Conradin, ihe laſt 
deſcendant of Frederic II. who, after an unfor- 
tiunate battle fought againſt Charles, was pub- 
_ - Hely beheaded by the b barbarous victor, if not 
by che counſel, yet ventainly with the Sonlemt, 
of- the Roman pontiff, 
XIII. Upon the death of. Cen IV. there 
woſe wurm conteſts among the cardinals con- 
cerning the election of a new pontiff. Theſe 
Jebates, which kept the Roman lee vacant dur- 
ing three years, were at length terminated in 
— of Thibald. archbiſhop of Liege, Who 
Was raiſed to the pontificate in the year 1272, 
And aſſumed the title. of Gregory X. This de- 
vout eccleſiaſtic was in the Holy Land when he 
received the news of his election; and, as he 
had been an eye-witneſs of the miſerable con- 
dition of the Chriſtians in that country, he had 
nothing ſo much at heart, as the contributing to 
their relief. Hence it was, that, — 
after his conſecration, he ſummoned a council 
io meet at Lyons, in the year 1224, in which 
the relief of = Chbriſtians in Paleſtine, and the 
me- union of the Greek and Latin churches, 
were the two great points, that were to come 
under deliberation. This aſſembly is —_— 
ledged 28 * ä general. council, and 
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_ joyedithat; high dighity about eight months) 


is endured: remarkable by the new aun © 
introtduged/into-the-manner-vf pays > Hh Ro 
man; pontiff;- and nnore eſpecially, by t famous 
ae dy Which it was enacted, that the cardinal. 
electors ſhould be! ſhut up in the conelave dur 
ing the vacancy of the pontificate. Wich reſp ect 
to the character of the new pope, though. he 


ſeemed to be atluated by a e ſpirit” than 


many of his predeceſſors, yet he inculcated, 
withoutithe»leaft hefitation,” that odious maxim 
of Gregor WII. chat declared the biſnop of 
Rome the lord of the world, and in a more 
eſpecial manner, of the Roman empire“ R 
was) in -confequence? of this, that, in the year 
1271; he wrote an imperious letter to the Ger. 
w_ prinoes, in which, deaf to the ee ; 
ces obiAlphontus,” king: of Caſtile, he ordered 
r\withdut delay, aſſuring 

them that, vf they did not do it immecfiatety, 


be woind do it for them! This leiter produced 


the deſigned effebt; an eleftoral diet was aſfem. 
bledyatisBranefort, and Rodolphus, count 


K e ge . to che 579555 throne,” * 


NIV. 
12daby 


regdty. N. Was rie, the year 
Peter biſhop of Oſti bia, 'who' afſumet 


Kr. an Wand died abot 'five | 


months aſter kl elèttion. Ottbboni, 'a native 
of Genoaj! and cardinal of St. Adrian, was cho- 
ſen in his place, took the title of Adtiau V. 
and, after having ruled the churck during five 
weeks, as ſucceeded by Peter Julian, who- en- 


the name of John XXI. The ſee of Rom 
continued vacant: for abbvedix months after his 
death, hut was at length filled in the month f 
November, 1257, by John Cajetan, cardinal of 
Wo Nicolas, enn, name he [adopted for 1 
e | ; 7 
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papal, title. This famous pontiſſ . 


gready bath the opulence: and authority: of the 
biſhops ol Rome; and bad formed: vat projets, 
which his undaunted courage would probably 
ve enabled bim to execute, 4 not «death 
blatied his ho Pets: ni G e flo you RN. 
pw He was ſucceededin the year 198tzabout 

months = bis. departure from this life, 


III. in amlition, a 
mind, Michael Palæol me / Grecian. em- 
17. was one: of the 2 princes, Who was 

mnly ex communicated by this cr: audacious 
prieſt, under the pretext; of — having 
the peace hetween the Greek and Latin churches. 
The ſame inſult was committed againſt Paten, 
King of Arragon, whom Martin not only ex- 
cluded from the boſum oſ the church, but alſo 


anch conſtancy :of 


ily, and made a grant of his king- 
uns to Charles, ſon. ef: Philip 


amp , 


execution of ſuch daring _ 
and whole: he was meditating 


bim 40 leave his 12 e 
were, however, proſecuted wich great 7 
his ſueceſſor, Honorius IV. but — Hope 
Mort. in the midſt of his career, in the: year 
2887, having ruled the church only two years. 
Nicolae IV. diſtinguiſhed! himſelf, doring the 
four years that he remained in the 


te, 


by his aſſiduous application both to eecleſiaſtical 


and political affairs. Sometimes we ſee the diſ- 
putes of ſevereign powers left io his arbitration; 
at other times, we find him maintaining the 


| abr n of —— with the moſt . 
ze 


1 


by Marun IV. who way! not inferior to Nicolas 


broken 


depoſed. from 1 account of bis at: 


A „ er e e e eee r 


= Bold, king.of. France. It was during the 
zes —— {i 
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* | again, we ſee him empley- 


8 Aſſiduicy, pray han +> 6 


method zof pro 


ee zealoas pontiff, was the-deſpe- 


ade Re let the Chriſtians in Paleſtine. His 
Jaborious efforts were there fore employed | 
the reſtoration of their former [grandevr ; ; 91 


they were einployed in vain, And his death. 
which happenefl in the hear 1298, diſconcerted. 
all che projefts he had forme 
XVI. Therdeath of »this pohelf was' bene 
by vacaney of three yehrs, ages Went owit 


pagating the goſpel among the 
Tartars hand other bee Bar Ob. 
ech hich, of all others, occupied moſt the 


to the diſputes that aroſe among the cardinals. : 


'Fhefe diſputes were at len th terminated in 
favour: of Peter, ſurnamed | Murrone, from 
a mountain Wwhere he ad lives in the deepeſt 


folitude and with the utmoſt auſterity. This 


venerable old man, who was'm 'high-renown- on 


[account of the N ee ſanctity of his life 


and converſation, was raiſed to the pontifieate 
in the year 1294, and aſſumed the name of 


Celeſtine V. But the auſterity of his manners, 
which was a tacit reproach upon the corruption 


of the Roman court, and more eſpecially upon 


the luxury of the cardinals, rendered him ex- 


ttèmely diſagreeable 0 A licentious clergy and 


9 


this diſlike was ſo heightened by the Whole 


courſe of his VETS Py dig ts (which 'ſhewed that 


he had more at heart the reformation and purity 
of the church, than the increaſe of its opulence 
and authority) that he was almoſt- univerfally 


conſidered as unworthy of the pontificate. Hence 


it was, that feveral 91 the cardinals, and parti- 


cularly Benedict Cajetan, adviſed him to abdi- 


cate thts PapAcY, SG he thad * "oP 
| u 
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Wi ++. The. good reſigned his 


the Jqurtht month iter: rr 
he year, 1896, in thę caſtle of Fumone, where 
Bis tyrannic ſucgeſſor x opt him in-captivny; that 
che might dot attempt the recovery lof his abdi- 
cated.honours. His memory was precious tu the 
' virtu bus: part of the ghunchs; e e ien ett 
XVII. Benedict Cajetan, her had perſuaded 
he good pontiffoto relign his place, ſueckeded 
him in it in the year 2294, and took the name 
; jfBoaiface VIII. We anay i vithAach, 
of this.uowothy prelate, that he was a p 
both church and, ſtate, a diſturber of tlie re- 
poſe: of nations,” and that his attempts to extend 
the delpetiſm of the Roman pontiffs, were car- 
Lied sio à length that approached 10 cup. 
From the moment that he entered his new 
dignity, he laid claim to a ſupreme dominion 
over all the powers of the earth, both ſpiritual 
2 and; 5 ternhed: kingdoms and empires 
wich the thunder of his bulls, called princes and 
Jovereign ſtates before his tribunal to decide 
;their N declared. war againſt the illuſtri- 
ous family of Colonna; in a word, exhibited 
to the church, and to Europe ope, a lively image 
of. the tyrannical adminiſtration of Gregory VII. 
.whom he perhaps ſurpaſſed in arrogance. It 
as this pontiff, that, in the year 1900, inſli- 
5 e tamous jubilee, which, ſince that time, 
has been regularly celebrated in the ane 


* \S 


church at certain fixed periods. hag Sis 
XVIII. In the, council of 8 that was 

- "held | in the year 121, a decree had been paſſed, 
| by the advice of Innocent III. 105 prevent the 


introduktion of neu 9 by Which was 
| meant, 


, * T 


431 
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utions. This decree 
however ſeemed to be very little reſpetted 


meant, neu monaſtic inſtit 


either by that pontiff or his ſucceſſors, ſince ſe- 
veral religious orders, hitherto unknown in the 
Chriſtian world, were not only tolerated, but 


were moreover-diſtinguiſhed by peculiar marks 
of favour, and enriched with various privileges. 

XIX. The religious ſociety that 1 
the reſt in the purity of its manners, the num- 
ber of its privileges, and the multitude of its 
members, was that of the Mendicant, or begging 
friars, whoſe order was firſt eſtabliſhed in 115 
century, and who; by the tenor of their inſti- 

tution, were to remain entirely deſtitute of all 
fixed revenues and poſſeſſions. The monaſtic 
orders, who wallowed in opulence, were lulled 
in a luxurious indolence. They loſt ſight of all 
their religious obligations, and abandoned them- 
ſelves, without ſhame, to all manner of crimes. 
On the other hand, the enemies of the church, 
Who had left its communion, followed certain 
auſtere rules of life, which formed a ſtrong con- 
traſt between them and the religious orders. 
All this rendered it neceſſary to introduce into 
the church a ſet of men, who, by the gravity 

and ſanctity of their conduct, might reſemble 
the doctors, Who had gained ſuch reputation to 
the ſedts; and who miglit be ſo: far above the 


allurements of worldiy profit and pleaſure, as 


not to be ſeduced, by the promiſes er threats of 
princes, from tlie performance of the duties 
they owed to the church. Innocent III. was 


the firſt of the popes who perceived the nereſſity 


monaſtic ſocieties, as made a profeſſion of po- 

verty, the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of his favour. 
They were alſo encouraged by the ſucceeding 
| pontiffs, 
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pontiffs, when experience had demonſtrated their 
uletulneſs. But when it became generally known, 
that they had ſuch a peculiar place in the eſteem 
of the rulers of the church, their number grew 
to ſuch an unwieldy multitude in all the Euro- 
pean, provinces, that they became à burthen, 
not only tothe people, but to the church itſelf. 
XX. The great inconveniency chat aroſe 
from the 1 e multiplication of the mendi- 
cant orders, was remedied by Gregory X. in a 

eneral council Which he aſſembled at Lyons in 
ders, that had ſprung up aſter the council held 
at Rome, in the year 121, under the pontifi- 
cate of Innocent III. were ſuppreſſed, and the 
extravagant multitude of mendicants, as Gregory 
called them, were reduced to a ſmaller number, 
and confined to the four followitig ſocieties, the 
Dominicans, the Franciſcans, the Carmelites, 
and the Hermits of St. Auguſtin. The Carme: 
lite order, which had been inſtituted in Paleſ. 
tine, during the preceding century, was, in this, 
Kg de into Europe, and, in the year 1226, 
was favoured by pope Honorius III. with a place 
among the 'monaftic ſocieties; which enjoyed the 
protection of the church. The Hermits of St. 
Auguſtin had for their founder Alexander IV. 
who, obſerving that the Hermits were divided 
into ſeveral ſocieties, ſome of which followed 
the maxims of the ſamous William, others the 
rule of St. Auguſtin, While others again were 
diſtinguiſhed by different denominations, formed 
the wiſe project of uniting them all into one re- 
ligious order, and ſubjecting them to the ſame 
rule, ; which bears the name of St. Auguſtin. 
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XXI. Anthe pontifisallowed thefe four Ment 
dicant orders he Kt — of travelling wherever 
thought proper, of ere. with perſons 


of: alliranke; of inſtructipg the e youth and the 
multitude wherever rey 71 ; and as theſe 
monks exhibited, in their * outw ard appearance, 


more marks of gravity and holineſs, than were 


obſervable in the other monaſtic'focieties ; they 


aroſe all at once to the very ſummit of fame; 
and were regarded with the utmoſt veneration. 
The attachment to theſe ſanctimonious beggar 


went ſo far, that ſeveral cities were divided into 


four parts, with a view to theſe four orders; 
the firſt part was aſſigned to the Dominicans; : 
the ſecond, to the Franciſeans; the third, to the 


Carmelites; and the fourth, to the Auguſtinians. | 


The people were unwilling to receive the ſacra- 

ments from any other hands than thoſe of th 

Menidicants, td whoſe ehurches they 'crowded 
to perform their devotions, while living, and 


. extremely deſirous to depoſit there alſo 


their remains, after death; all which oecaſioned 
1evous complaints among the ordinary prieſts, 
foxhomtheicure'ef. ſouls was committed. Nor 
did the influence of the Mendicants end here; 
for, in this and the ſucceeding ages, they were 
employed not only in- ſpiritual he, but alſo 
in temporal and political affairs of the greateſF. 
— in compoſing the differences of 
ces, concluding treaties of peace, eoncert- 
ing alliances, preſiding in cabinet. councils, go- 
— couns, levying taxes, and other |becu- | 
ions, not only remote from,” but abſolutely 
ftent ann“ the monaſtie chatafter ay 
profelſi6n. ien e ; 2694.) eee ee 
XXII. We muſt not | Bowen imagine, that 
all the Mendicant friars attained' to the- ſame 


I X 2 degree 


 ——Domuoic, 2 Spaniard by birth, a native of the 
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degree of reputation: * for the 
power of the Dominicans and Franciſcans ſur“ 


princes, biſhops, and heretics, with incredible 


ſecret ſprings 


paſſed greatly that of the other two orders, and 
rendered them ſingularly conſpieuous. During 
three centuries, theſe two fraternities governed, 


with an almoſt abſolute ſway, both 108 and 
Church, filled the. moſt eminent poſts eecle- 


fiaſtical and civil, taught in the univerſities and 


_ churches with an authority, before Which all 


oppoſicion was ſilent, and maintained the ꝑre - 
rogati ves of the Roman pontiffs againſt kings, 


ardour. The Dominicans and Franciſcans were, 


before the Reformation, What the Jeſuits have 


been ſince, the v . ſoul of the hierarchy, the 
the motions: of it, and: the 
authors or Go ol every important event. 


village of Calaroga, deſcendant of the illuſtrious 
houſe of Guzman, and regular canon of Oſma, 
a man of a fiery temper, and vehemently exaſ- 


perated by the heretics of different denomina- 
tions, ſet. 5 for France with a ſeC companĩons, in 
order to combat the ſeftaries, who. were multiplied 
in that kingdom. This enterprize he executed 


wich the greateſt vigour, and, we may add, fury, 
attacking the Albigenſes and the other enemies 


of the n with the force of arms, the ſub- 


2 of. controverſial. writings, and the terrors 
ingus ſition, which owed its form to this 


om and + eo prieſt. Paſſing from thence 
into Italy, he was honoured: by: — Roman ove 


uffs Innocent III. and Honorius III. with t 54 


moſt diſtinguiſhed marks of ſavout; and obtaine 


from them the privilege of ereling. this n 
| fraternity, whoſe, 1 al feen was the 5 
art of, an. "Th firſt rule which he 


adopted ee? 
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condutt, he changed his method of 1 
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opted for ide neue bete was that of the 
Canons 'of St. Auguſtin-. But afterwards, hold- 
ing a chapter in the een vage he obliged the 
brethren to take a vow of abſolute poverty, and 
to abandon entirely all their poſſeſſions. He 
died the year following at Bologna. His monks 
were, at firſt, diflinguiſhed by y the denomination 
of preaching  friars, becauſe public inſtruction 
was the main end of their inſtitution; but were 
afterwards called Dominicans after their founder. 
© Juſt before his death Dominie ſent Gilbert 
e Freſney with twelve of the brethren” into 
England, where they founded their firſt mo- 
naſtery at Oxford in the year 1221, and ſoon 
after, another at London. In the year 1276, 
the mayor and aldermen of the city of Lond 1 
gave them two "whole ſtreets by the river 


Thames, where they erefted a very commodious 
_ convent,” whence that place 1 is ſtill called Black- 


Friars, for fo the Dominicans were called in 
England. = 
XXIII. Fünen the Wanze of the PA 


order that bears his name, was the ſon of a mer- 


— Af, in the province of Umbria, And 
man who 100, for ſome time, a moſt. 
debauched and diffolute life. Upon his reco- 
very from a ſevere fit of ſickneſs, which was the 
conſequence and puniſnment of his licentious 


as extremes are natural to men of warm imag 
tions, fell into an extravagant kind of devel jon, 
that looked leſs like religion than alienation 

mind. Sometime after this, he happened to be 


in a church, 'where he heard that 10 of the 


ſeriptures repeated, in which Chriſt addrefles 


His apoſtles in the following manner: Proide 


1d, nor fer, nor brafs ir Your — 


A 3 nor 


neither g. 
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poverty AS _—_ — of _ 1 and bre ; 


{cribe this poverty as a ſacred buth to him- 


ſelf and to the few. that followed him. Such 


was the commencement of the famous Fran- 
calcan order, whoſe founder 'Was,. undoubtedly, 


a.aell-meaning, man, though. groſsly 17 4s 


and manifeſtiy weakened in his inte 2 
diſorder from which he had but lately — 


Nevertheleſs. the new ſociety, which appeared 
to Innocent III. extremely adapted to the pre- 


ſent ſlate of the church, was ſolemnly approved, 


A by Honorius III. in the year 


and had already made a conſiderable pro- 
hen its founder was called from this life 
in * year 1226. Francis, - through an exceſhve. 
— og would. not ſuffer the monks of his: 
order to be called Fratres, i.e. brethren,'or  friars; 
but Fratercult,, i. e. little bretiren. or || 
minors, by which denomination they fill con- 
nue to be . * The — — came 
into England in = reigh of Henry 111. ang. i 
r:.eflabliſhment was at Canterbur r. 
„XXIV. Towards the concluſion. of 4 cen» 
tary, roſe i in Italy the enthuſiaſtic ſect of the 
E. and Bizochi, which, in Germany ny 
France received the denomination of... Be 
3 were condemned by Boniface 7 
ee 4 his 5 and the e 
Wi rged. to perſecute them until they were 
emirf! y.,extirpated, which commiſſion they exe · 
cuted; with their uſual. barbaruy,. The Fratre- 
hs or Ltt, * were Franciſcan: monks. 


leparated themſelves ; from. the grand, come 
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door to. door their daily ſubſiſtence. They, 
alleged that neither Chriſt nor his apoſtles had, 
any poſſeſſions either perſonal, or in common; 
: and that they. were the models, whom St. Fran- 
cis commanded his followers to imitate. After, 
the example alſo of their auſtere founder they 
went about clothed with ſordid garments, de- 
claimed againſt the corruption of the church 
of Rome, and the vices of the pontiffs and, 
biſhops. They eſteemed Celeſtine V., becauſe. 
he was, in ſome meaſure, the founder of their 
ſociety, by permitting. them to erect themſelves 
into à ſeparate order. But they refuſed to 
acknowledge, as true and lawful heads of the 
church, his ſucceſſor Boniface and the other 


and perſecuted their order. 
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XXV. As the Franciſcan order acknowledged, 
as its companions. and aſſociates, a ſet of men 
who obſerved the third rule, that was preſcribed 
by St. Francis, and were from thence com- 


monly called Tertiaries; ſo likewiſe the orden 


| conſidered as the only genuine followers of St. 


pay 
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without abandoning their worldly affairs, or ea. 
reſigning their poſſeſſions, were, nevertheleſs, an 
diſpoſe&to enter, with certain reſtrictions, into H. 
the Franciſcan order, and deſirous of enjoying of 
the privileges that were annexed to it. This ſe1 
rule preſcribed faſting, continence, hours of de- th 
votion and prayer, mean and dirty apparel, gra- CO 
vity of manners, and things of that nature; as 
but neither prohibited contracting marriage, ac- tre 
cumulating wealth, filling civil employments, gu 
nor attending to worldly affairs. Theſe Tertia- W] 
ries, or halt-monks, were called, in Italy, Bizo- tie 
chi and Bocaſoti- in France, Beguins, and in nc 
Germany, Beguards, or Beghards, which laſt th 
was the denomination by which they were com- ba 
monly known in almoſt all places. They dif- ſo 
fered from the Fratricelli, not in their doctrine, G 
but only in their manner of living. The Fra- th 
tricelli were real monks, ſubjected to the rule bei 
of St. Francis; while the Bizochi, or Beguins, be, 
if we except their ſordid habit, and certain ob- Ca 
fervances, lived after the manner of other men, Se 
and were therefore conſidered in no other light, = 
than as /eculars and laymen. 8 pa 
XXVI. We muſt not con found theſe Beguins, to 

or Beguines, who derived their origin from an ei 
auſtere branch of the Franciſcan order, with the in 
German and Belgic Beguines, who crept out a 
of their obſcurity in this century, and multi- ta 
plied prodigiouſly in a —＋ ſhort time. Their de 
Origin was of earlier date than this century, but lo 
it was only now that they acquired a name. m 
Their primitive eſtabliſhment was, undoubtedly, B 
the effect of virtuous diſpoſitions and upright cl 
intentions. A certain number of pious women, ſti 
both virgins and widows, in order to maintain of 
their integrity, formed themſelves into ſocieties, ＋. 


each 
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each of which had a fixed place of reſidence, 
and was under the inſpection of à female head. 
Here they divided their time between exerciſes 
of devotion, and works of honeſt induſtry, re- 
ſerving to themſelves the liberty of entering into 
the ſtate of matrimony, as alſo of quitting the 
convent whenever they thought proper. And 
as all thoſe among the female ſex, who made ex- 
traordinary profeſſions of piety, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of Beguines, 1. e. perſons 
who were uncommonly a//:duous in prayer, that 
title was: given to the women of whom we are 
now ſpeaking. The firſt ſociety of this kind, 
that we read of, was formed at Nivelle in Bra- 
bant, in the year 1226; and was followed by 
ſo many inſtitutions of a like nature in France, 
Germany, Holland, and Flanders, that, towards 
the middle of the thirteenth century, there was 
ſcarcely a city of any note, that had not its 
begutnage, or vineyard. as it was ſometimes 
called in conformity to the ſtyle of the Song of 
Songs. All theſe female ſocieties were not go- 
verned by the ſame laws: but, in the greateſt - 
part of them, the hours, that were not devoted 
to prayer, meditation, or other religious exer- 
eiſes, were employed in weaving, embroider- 
ing, and other manual labours of various kinds. 
XXVII. This female inſtitution was ſoon imi- 
tated in Flanders by the other ſex; and conſi- 
derable numbers of unmarried men, both bache- 


lors and widowers, formed themſelves into com- 
munities of the ſame kind with thoſe of the 
Beguines, under the government of a certain 


chief, and with the ſame religious purpoſes; 
ſtill, however, reſerving to themſelves the liberty 
of returning to their former method 'of life. 
Theſe pious perſons were, in the ſtyle of this 
| | age, 
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age, called Beghards, and by a corruption of WI 
that term uſual among the Flemiſh and Dutch, ap 
Bogards; from others they received the deno. 
mination of Lollards; in France they were on 

/ diſtinguiſhed by that of Beguins. The Roman pon- ſo} 
+ tifts never honoured the eee of the Beghards M 
and Beguines with their explicit approbation; wl 
they, however, granted them a full toleration, ſul 
and even defended them againſt their enemies. wi 

XXVIII. Itwillnot be improper to conclude this hi: 

chapter by mentioning briefly the Greek and Latin ab 
writers, who, during the like period, acquired ab 
a name by their learned productions. The moſt m. 
eminent among the Greeks, were, 

Theodorus Laſcaris, Who left behind him ſe- th 
veral treatiſes upon various ſubjetis of a reli- tic 
gious nature, and who alſo entered the liſts ci 
againſt the Latins, which was the reigning paſ- pr 

ſion among ſuch of the Greeks, as were endowed uf 
with any tolerable parts. | $244 Ox 
Georgius Acropolita, who acquired a high cc 
degree of renown, not only by his hiſtorical writ- of 
ings, but alſo by the: tranſactions and negocia- in 
tions in which he was employed by the emperor 


Michael. 7% 1% eee eee 1197s 1 
XXIX. The prodigious number of Latin writers 
that appeared in this century renders it impoſſible 


or us to mention them all; we ſhall therefore 75 
confine ourſelves to a few of the moſt eminent. 

% ² ˙⸗ĩ ˙ĩ —4 DL | 
Francis, the founder of the famous ſociety of 1. 
Friars minors, or Franciſcans, whoſe writings 

were deſigned to touch the heart, and excite 1 
pious and devout ſentiments, but diſcover little 2 
genius, and leſs judgment. . ge 
Jacobus de Vitriaco, who acquired a name th 
by his Oriental Hiſtory, and Jacobus de Voragine, g1 


_ whole 
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whoſe [1:flory of the Lonbards was received with 
applauſe. 

The writers who 9 5 che greateſt: renown 
on account of their laborious reſearches in philo- 


ſophical or dialectical theology. were Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and Bonaventura, 
who were, each of them, truly poſſeſſed of 4 


ſublime and penetrating genius, accompanied 


with an uncommon talent of ſounding the moſt. 
hidden truths, and treating with facility the'moſt 


abſtruſe ſubjects, though they are all charge- 
able with errors that do little honour to their 
memories. 

John of Paris in an eminent 1 among 
the glorious defenders of truth, liberty, and juſ- 
tice; ſince he maintained the authority of he 
civil powers, and the majeſty of kings and 
princes, againſt the ambitious ſtratagems and 
uſurpations of the Roman pontiffs; and declared 
openly his oppoſition to the opinion that was 
commonly adopted with reſpett to the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper, and the ere of Enten 
in that holy ordininet; | 


CHAP. ul. 


— —_— 


IJ 


Concerning the do@rine if the Chriftgn church 
. this century. 


I. TOWEVER numerous and deplorable 

the corruptions and ſuperſtitious abuſes 
were, that had thitherto reigned in the church, 
and deformed the beautiful ſimplicity of te” 
goſpel, they were increaſed in this century, and 
the religion of | Ch:iſt continued to ſuffer ur der 
growing fanaticiſin and ſuperſtition. The progre cf 
= O 
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th 
of truth was retarded among the Greeks and ch 
Orientals, by their immoderate averſion to the in! 
Latins, the indolence of their biſhops, the ſtu- Th 
pidity of their clergy, and the calamities of the un 
times. Among the Latins, many concurring au 
cauſes united to augment the darkneſs. of that dr 
cloud that had already been caſt over Chriſtia- pr 
nity. On the one hand, the Roman pontiffs a 
could not bear the thoughts of any thing that might th 
"diminiſh their authority; and therefore they la- uf 
boured aſſiduouſly to blaſt every attempt that W. 
was made towards a reformation in the doftrine | 
or diſcipline of the church. On the other hand, tai 
the ſchool-divines, among whom the Dominican of 
and Franciſcan: monks made the greateſt figure, th 
ſhed perplexity and darkneſs over the plain (o 
truths of religion by their intricate diſtinctions. th 
II. It will be eaſy to confirm this general i. 
account of the ſtate of religion by particular th 
facts. In the fourth council of the Lateran that th 
was held by Innocent III. in the year 1215, that ſe 
imperious pontiff, without deigning to conſult Ju 
any body, publiſhed no leſs than ſeventy laws 
or decrees, by which not only the authority ti 
of the popes and the power of the clergy were . 
extended, but alſo new articles of faith impoſed = 
upon Chriſtians. Hatherto the opinions of the an 
Chriſtian doctors, concerning the real preſence tic 
of the body and blood of Chriſt in the euchariſt, do 
were extremely different; nor had the church en 
determined the ſentiment that was to be em- of 
/ braced-in relation to that important matier. It m. 
was reſerved for Innocent to put an end to the an 
liberty, which every Chriſtian had hitherto en- It 
joyed, and to decide in favour of the moſt na 
monſtrous doctrine, that frenzy was capable of th 


inventing. This audacious pontiff pronounced 
In | 7 the 
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the opinion that is embraced at this day in the 


church of Rome, to be the only orthodox one; 


introducing and eſtabliſhing the uſe of the term 
Tranſubſtantiation, which was hitherto abſolutely 
unknown. The ſame pontiff placed, by his own 
authority, among the duties preſcribed by the 
divine laws, that of auricular confeſſion to a 


prieſt; not only a general acknowledgment, but | 


a particular enumeration of the ſins and follies of 
the penitent. Before this period ſeveral looked 
upon this confe/fion,. as a duty; but this opinion 
was not received as the doctrine of the church. 
III. The Chriſtian interpreters and commen- 


tators of this century, differ very little from thoſe 


of the preceding times. The greateſt part of 
them pretended to draw from the depths of truth 
(or rather of their imaginations) what they called 
the Internal juice and marrow of the ſcriptures, 
1. e. their hidden and myſterious ſenſe; and this 
they did with ſo little dexterity, that moſt of 


their explications muſt appear inſipid and nau- 


| . 3 
ſeous to ſuch as are not entirely deſtitute of 
Judgment. 1 e eee 


IV. Syſtems of theology and morals were mul. 


tiplied exceedingly ; and the number of thoſe 


writers, who treated of. the divine perfefltons 


and worſhip, and of the practical rules of virtue 
and obedience, is too great to permit our men- 
tioning them particularly. All ſuch as were en- 


dowed with wy conſiderable degree of genius 


employed their labours upon theſe noble branches 


of ſacred ſcience, more eſpecially the acade- 
mical teachers, among whom the Dominicans 
and Franciſcans held the moſt eminent rank. 


It is, indeed, neither neceſſary to mention the 


names, nor to enumerate the productions, of 


theſe doctors, ſince whoever is acquainted with 
Vol. II. eee 
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the characters and writings of Albert the Great, 


and Thomas Aquinas, will know every thing 
that is worthy of note in the reſt, who were no 


more than their echos. The latter of theſe two 


truly great men, who was commonly called the 
Angel of the ſchools, or the Angelic Doctor, fat 
unrivalled at the head of the divines of this cen- 
tury, and deſervedly obtained the principal place 
among thoſe who digeſted the doctrines of Chriſ- 
| tianity into a regular ſyſtem. For no {»oner had 
his ſyſtem or /m of theology and mcrals ſeen 
the light, thau it was received with the higheſt 
applauſe, placed in the fame rank with the fa- 
mous Bool of Sentences of Peter Lombard, and 
admitted as the ſtandard of truth, and the great 
rule accortling to which the public teachers 
formed their plans of inſtruction, and the youth 
their method of ſtudy. ET 2 
V. The greateſt part of theſe doctors followed 
Ariſtotle as their model, and made uſe of the 
logical and metaphyſical principles of that ſubtil 
philoſopher, in illu rating the doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity and removing che dithculties with which 
ſome of them were attended. Yet, notwith- 
| ſtanding all the ſubtilty and penetration of theſe 
. grrefragable, feraphric, and angelic dottors, they 
often appeared wiſer in their own conceit, than 
they were in reality, and Rune did little 
more than involve in greater obſcurity, the 
doctrines which they pretended to place in the 
_ cleareſt light. For not to mention the ridicu- 
lous oddity of many of their expreſſions, the 
hideous barbarity of their ſtyle, and their ex- 
travagant deſire of prying into matters that in- 
ſinitely ſurpaſs the comprehenſion of ſhort- 
ſiglited mortals, they were chargeable with de- 
| fects in their manner of reaſoning, which every 


true 
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true philoſopher wil be moſt careful to avoid. 
For they neither defined their terms accurately, 
and hence aroſe innumerable diſputes merely 


about words; nor did they divide their ſubjett 
with perſpicuity, and hence they generally 


treated it in a conſuſed manner. The great 


Angelic Doctor himfelf was delettive in theſe 


reſpetts:; his definitions are often vague, or 
obſcure, and his plans or diviſions, though full. 


of art, are frequently deſtitute of clearneſs and 


proportion. 

VI. The method of inveſtigating divine truth 
by reaſon and philoſophy prevailed univerſally, 
and was followed with ſuch ardour, that the num- 
ber of thoſe, who, in conformity with the ex- 
ample of the ancient doctors, drew their ſyſtems 
of theology from the holy ſcriptures, and who 
acquired on that account the name of Bibliciſts, 
diminiſhed from day to day. It is true, ſeveral 
perſons of eminent piety, and even ſome of the 
Roman pontiffs, exhorted the ſcholaſlic. divines, 
and more eſpecially thoſe of the univerſity of 


Paris, to change their method: of teaching theo- 


logy, and, laying aſide their philoſophical ſub- 
talty, to dedüce the ſublime ſcience of ſalvation 
from the holy ſcriptures. But theſe exhorta- 


tions were without effect; the evil was become 


too inveterate to admit of a remedy, and the 


paſſion for logic and metaphyſic was grown ſo 
univerſal and ſo violent, that neither remon- 


ſtrances nor arguments could allay its ardour. ' 

VII. Both the ſchool-men and Myſtics of this 
century treated of the obligations of morality, the 
duties of the Chriſtian life, and of the means 


that were moſt adapted to preſerve or deliver 


the ſoul from the ſervitude of vice; but their 


methods of handling theſe e ſubje&s 
n e 


i 
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were entirely different. As to the ſcholaſtic 
moraliſts, they were principally employed in 
defining the nature of virtue and vice in general, 
and the characters of the various virtues and 
vices in particular; and hence the prodigious 


number of ums, or ſyſtematical collections, of 


vrtues and vices, that appeared in this century. 
Thomas Aquinas ſhone forth as a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, though, like the others, he was 
often covered with impenetrable fogs. The 
ſecond part of his famous /um was wholly em- 
ployed in laying down the principles of morality, 
and in deducing and illuſtrating the various du- 
ties that reſult — them. 

VIII. The writers of controverſy in this cen- 
tury were more numerous than reſpedtable. 


Nicetas Acominatus, who made a conſiderable 


figure among the Greeks, attacked all the. dif- 


ferent ſects in h1s-work entitled, The Treaſure of 
the Orthodox Faith ; but he combated after. the 


Grecian manner, and defended the cauſe, rather 
by the decrees of councils, and the deciſions of 
the fathers, than by reaſon and ſcripture. Ray- 


mond of Pennafort was' one of the firſt among 


the Latins, who abandoned the unchriſtian me- 
thod of converting infidels by the force of arms, 
and who undertook to vanquiſh the Jews and 


_ Saracens by. reaſon and argument. This engaged 


in the ſame controverſy a conſiderable number 
of able diſputants, who were acquainted with 
the Hebrew and Arabic languages, among whom 
Raymond Martin, the celebrated author of the 
Sword of Faith, is unqueſtionably entitled to the 
firſt rank. Thomas Aquinas alſo appeared with 
dignity among the Chriſtian champions, and his 
book againſt the Gentiles is far from being 
contemptible. Tv}! 
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IX. The * controverſy, between the Gree 
and Latin church Was ſtill carried on; and a 
the efforts made to bring it to a concluſion, 

roved ineffectual. Gregoty IX. employed the 

ranciſcan monks to bring ' about àn accommo- 
dation with the Greeks, but without” the "leaſt 
ſucceſs. Innocent IV. embarked in the fame 
undertaking in the year 1247, and ſent John 
of Parma, with other Franciſcan ftiars, to Nice 
for the ſame purpoſe; while the Grecian pontiff 


came in perſon to Rome, and was declared le- 


gate of the Apoſtolic /ze. But theſe previous acts 
of mutual civility and reſpe& did not terminate 
in the reconciliation that was expected. Under 
the pontificate of Urban IV. the negociations 
for peace were renewed with ſueh ſucceſs, as 
promiſed a ſpeedy concluſion of theſe unhappy 
diviſions. For Michael Palæologus had no 
fooner driven the Latins out of Conſtantinople, 
than he ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to declare Wi is 
pacific intentions. But, during the courſe. of 
theſe negociations, Urban's death left matters 
unfiniſhed. Under the pontiſicate of Cary 
X. propoſals of peace were again made by the 
ſame emperor, who ſent ambaſſadors 10 the 
council that was aſſembled at Lyons in the yea 
1274, and there publicly agreed to the terms ji 
accommodation propoſed by the Roman pontiff. 
This re. union, however, was not durable; for 
Andronicus, the ſon of Michael, aſſembled” 2 
council at Conſtantinople, A. D. 1984, in which, 
by a ſolemn decree, this ignominious treaty w Was 
declared null. | 

X. We pals over ſeveral controverſies of in; 
ferior moment ; but we mult not forget to = 
ſerve that the grand diſpute concernin 
euchariſt Was wn contitued, "got only in Niles i 


Ts 
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but alſo in, ſeveral other places. For though 
Innocent III. had taken upon him to place Tran- 
_/{ub/tantiation among the avowed doctrines of the 
Latin church, yet the authority of this decree 
was called in queſtion by many. Many, alſo, 
thought -it ſufficient to acknowledge, what was 
termed, a real preſence, though they explained 
the manner. of this preſence quite otherwiſe than 
(5 the doctrine of Innocent had defined it. 


r 4 Fi i . 


ä HAP. IV. 
7 Concerning the rites and | Ceremonies uſed in the 
x | church during this century. 


1. JT would be endleſs to enumerate the additi- 
4 ons that were made in this century to the 
external part of divine worſhip. Theſe additions 
were owing partly to the edits of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, and partly to the injunctions of the Sacerdotal 
and Monaſtic orders, who ſhared the veneration, 
which wes excited in the multitude by the mag- 


nificence of this religious ſpectacle. Religion 
+444 — 0 J 0 * 
Was, now become a fort of a raree-ſhow in the 
hands of the rulers of the church, who, to render 
its impreſſion more deep, thought proper to 
exhibit it in a ſtriking manner to the ſenſes. 
For this purpoſe, at certain ſtated times, and 
eſpecially upon the more illuſtrious feſtivals, the 
mixaculous diſpenſations of the divine wiſdom 
G4 7 l f 11 [ 4 ; 'Y f 
iq in fayour of the church, and the more remark- 
| able events in the Chriſtian hiſtory, were repre- 
| ſented under allegorical: figures and images in a 
kind, of mimic ſhew; But theſe ſcenic repre- 
lentations, in which there was a motley. mixture 
| of ; mirth and gravity, theſe tragi-comical ſpec- 
| 5 . tacles, 
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tacles, though they amuſed the gazing populace, 
were highly detrimental to the cauſe of religion; 
they degraded its dignity, and furniſhed abundant 
matter of laughter to its enemies. | TY 
II. It will not appear ſurpriſing that the bread, 
conſecrated in the Lord's ſupper, became the 
object of religious worſhip; for this was the na- 
tural conſequence of the monſtrous doctrine of 
Tran/ubſlantiation. But the effects of that im- 
pious doctrine did not end here; it pro- 
duced all that train of ceremonies that are 
fill uſed in the church of Rome in honour of 
that derfied bread, as they blaſphemouſly call it. 
Hence thoſe xjch and ſplendid receptacles, that 
were formed for the reſidence of God under 
this new ſhape, and the lamps and other pre- 
cious ornaments that were deſigned to beautify 
this habitation of the Deity. And hence the 
cuſtom that ſtill prevails, of carrying about this 
divine bread in ſolemn pomp through the public 
lick or 


dying perſons. 


III. About the concluſion - of this century, 


Boniface VIII. as has been already . obſerved, 


added to the public ceremonies of the church, the 
famous jubilee, which is ſtill celebrated at Rome, 
at a ſtated period, with the utmoſt profuſion of 
pomp and magnificence. In the year 1299,. a 
rumour was ſpread among the inhabitants of that 
city, that all ſuch, as viſited, within the limits 
of the following year, the church of St. Peter, 
ſhould obtain the remiſſion of all their ſins, and 
that this privilege was to be annexed to the 
performance of the ſame ſervice, once every 


bundred years. Boniface no ſooner heard of 
this, than he ordered inquiry to be made concern- 
ing the author of this report, and he was aſſured, 
( þ . | 


(lay 
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(ay the Roman catholic hiſtorians) that, from 


the remoteſt antiquity, this important privilege 
of remiſſion was to be obtained by the ſervices 
above-mentioned, So he iſſued out an epiſto- 
lary mandate, addreſſed to all Chriſtians, in 
which he enacted it as a ſolemn law of the 
church, that thoſe, who every hundredth or 
Jubilee year, confeſſed their fins, and viſited the 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome, 
ſhould obtain the entire remiſſion of their va- 
rious offences. The ſucceſſors of Boniface were 
not ſatisfied with adding a multitude of new 
rites, by way of ornaments, to this ſuperſtitious 
inſtitution - but, finding by experience that it 
augmented the revenues of the Roman church, 
they fixed iis celebration to every five and twen- 
rens een 
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/ Concerning the diviſions and heręſies, that troubled 


++, the church during this century. 


TE have no account of any new ſes 
81 that aroſe among the Greeks during 
this century. Thoſe of the Neſtorians and Ja- 
cobites, which were ſettled in the remoter re- 
ions of the eaſt, and who equalled the Greeks 
in their averſion to the rites and juriſdiction of 
the Latin church, were frequently ſolicited, by 
the Franciſcan and Dominican miſſionaries, to 
receive the Roman yoke. In the year, 1246, 
Inhocent IV. uſed his, utmoſt efforts to bring 
both theſe ſefts under his dominion; and in 
the year 1228, terms of accommodation were 
Propoſed by Nicolas IV. to the Neſtorians, and 


particularly 
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particularly to that branch of: the ſet which 
reſided in the northern part of Aſia. The lead- 
ing men both among the Neftorians and Jaco- 
bites ſeemed to give ear to theſe propoſals, and 
were by no means averſe to a reconciliation 
with the church of Rome; but the proſpect of 
peace ſoon vaniſhed, and a variety of cauſes con- 
curred to prolong the rupture. 25 

II. During the whole courſe of this century, 
the Roman pontiffs carried on the moſt barbarous 
and inhuman perſecution againſt thoſe, whom 
they branded with the denomination of heretics, 
i. e. againſt all thoſe who called their pretended 
authority and juriſdiction in queſtion, or taught doc- 
trines different from thoſe which were propagated 
by the church of Rome. The Cathari/ts, Walden- 
es, Petrobruſians, &c. gathered ſtrength from 
day to day, ſpread imperceptibly throughout all 
Europe, aſſembled numerous congregations in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Germany, and formed 
by degrees ſuch a powerful party as rendered 
them formidable to the Roman pontiffs, and me- 
naced the papal juriſdiction. To the ancient 
ſects new were added, which, though they dif- 
fered from each other in various reſpe&s, yet 
were all agreed in this point, That the public 
and eſtabliſhed religion was a motley ſyſtem of 


errors and ſuperſtition; and that the dominion 


which the popes had uſurped over Chriſtians, as 
alſo the authority they exerciſed in religious 
matters, were unlawful and tyrannical.“ The 
pontiffs, therefore, conſidered themſelves as 
obliged to have recourſe to new and extraordi- 
nary methods of ſubduing theſe enemies. 

III. The number of theſe diſſenters from the 
church of Rome was no where greater than in 
Narbonne Gaul, (that part of France which, 
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11 ancient times, comprehended the provinces 
of Savoy, Dauphine, Provence, and Languedoc,) 
where they were received and protected by Ray- 
mond VI. earl of Tholouſe, and other perſons 
of the higheſt diſtintion ; and where the biſhops, 
either through. humanity or indolence, were 
remiſs in the proſecution of heretics. Inno- 
cent III. was ſoon informed of all theſe pro- 
. ceedings; and about the commencement of 
this century ſent legates extraordinary into the 
ſouthern provinces of France to do what the 
biſhops had left undone, and to extirpate hereſy, 
in all its various forms, without being at all 7 
ſcrupulous in uſing any methods to effect this 
ſalutary purpoſe. The perſons charged with 
| this ghoſtly commiſſion. were Rainier, a Ciſter- 
| tian monk, and Pierre de Caſtelnau; an arch- 
deacon. Theſe miſſionaries were followed by 
ſeveral others, among whom was the famous. 
Spaniard Dominic, who, returning from Rome 
in the year 1206, fell in with theſe delegates, 
embarked in their cauſe, and laboured in the 
 extirpation, of hereſy. Theſe champions, who 
engaged in this expedition upon the ſole autho- 
rity of the pope, without aſking the advice or 
ſuccours of the biſhops, and who inflicted capital 
puniſhments upon ſuch heretics as they could 
not convert, were diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
Inquiſitors, and from them the formidable tribu- 
nal called the Inquiſſtion derived its original. 
IV. When this new ſet of hereſy-hunters had 
—purged the provinces to which they were ſent, 
of the greateſt part of the enemies of the Roman 
faith, the pontiffs eſtabliſhed Ingquſitors in almoſt 
every city whoſe inhabitants were ſuſpected of 
hereſy, notwithſtanding the reluctance which 
the people ſhewed, and the violence with 9 
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they frequently expelled, and ſometimes maſſa- 
. cred theſe bloody officers. The council held at 
; Tholouſe, in the year 1229, by Romanus, the 
pope's legate, went {till farther, and erected in 
every city a council of inquiſitors conſiſting of one 
| 7095 and three laymen. This inſtitution was, 
however, ſuperſeded, in the year 129g, by 
Gregory IX. who entruſted the Dominicans 
with the important commiſſion of diſcovering 
and bringing to judgment the heretics that were 
lurking in France. Immediately after this, the 
\biſhop of Tournay, who was the pope's legate 
in France, began to execute this new reſolution, 
by appointing Pierre Cellan, and Guillaume 
Arnaud, 2nquz/itors of heretical pravity at Tho- 
louſe, and afterwards proceeded in every city, 
where the Dominicans had a convent, to con- 


ſtitute officers of the ſame nature. From this 


period we are to date the dreadful tribunal of 
the zngue/etion, which in this and the following 
ages ſubdued ſuch a prodigious multitude of 
| heretics, part of whom were converted to the 
church by terror, and the reſt committed to the 
flames. For the Dominicans erected, firſt at 
Tholouſe, and afterwards at other places, a 
tremendous court, before which were ſummoned 
not only perſons /u/pefed of hereſy, but likewiſe 


all who were accuſed of magic, juda:/m, witch- 


craft, and other crimes of that kind. And this ' 


| tribunal, in proceſs of time, was erected in the 
other countries of Europe. 


V. The method of proceeding in this court 


of inquiſition was at firſt ſimple, ſimilar to that 


_ obſerved in the ordinary courts of juſtice. But 


this ſimplicity was gradually changed by. the 
| Dominicans, to, whom experience ſuggeſted ſe- 

veral new methods of augmenting the pomp and 
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majeſty of their ſpiritual tribunal, and who made 
ſuch alterations in the forms of proceedings, 
that the manner of taking cognizance of heretical 
cauſes became totally different from that which 
was uſual in civil affairs. Theſe friars were, to 
ſay the truth, entirely ignorant of judicial mat- 
ters; and hence aroſe that ſtrange ſyſtem of 
zngurfitorial law, which, in many reſpetts, is ſo 


' contrary to the common feelings of humanity, 


and the plaineſt dictates of equity and juſtice. | 
VI. That nothing might be wanting to render 
this ſpiritual court formidable and tremendous, 


the Roman pontiffs perſuaded the European 


princes, and more eſpecially the emperor Fre- 


deric II. and Lewis IX. king of France, not 
only to enatt the moſt barbarous laws againſt 
- | heretics, and to commit to the flames thoſe who 


were pronounced uc by the inquiſitors, but 
alſo to maintain the inquiſitors in their office, 
and grant them their protection in the molt ſo- 


lemn manner. The edgitts to this purpoſe iſſued 


out by Frederic II. are well known; edits Oy 


way proper to excite horror, and which rendere 

the moſt illuſtrious piety incapable of ſaving 
ſrom the cruelleſt death ſuch as had the misfor- 
tune to be diſagreeable to the znquzfetors. Theſe 


abominable laws were not, however, ſufficient 
to reſtrain the juſt indignation of the people 
againſt theſe inhuman judges, Accordingly they 
were inſulted by the multitude in many places, 
were driven, in an ignominious manner, out of 
ſome cities, and were put to death in others ; 
and Conrad of Marpurg, the firſt German inqui- 


ſitor, who derived his commiſſion from Gre— 


ry IX. was one of the many victims that were 
facrificed to the vengeance of the public, which 


his incredible barbarities had raiſed to a dreadful 


degree 
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degree of fury. The Abbe Fleury acknowledges 


the brutal barbarity of this unrelenting inqui- 
ſitor, who, under the pretext of hereſy, not 


only committed to the flames a prodigious num- 


ber of nobles, clerks, monks, hermits, aud lay- 


perſons of all ranks, but moreover cauſed them 


to be put to death, the. very ſame day they were 
accuſed, without appeal. 1 mr. 
VII. When Innocent III. perceived that the 
labours of the firſt inguiſitors were not imme- 
diately attended with ſuch fruits as he had ex- 
pecled, he addreſſed himſelf, in the year, 1207, 
to Philip Auguſtus king of France, and to, the 


leading men of that nation, ſoliciting them by 


the alluring promiſe of the moſt ample indul- 


genees, to extirpate all heretics by fire and 
Iword. This exhortation was repeated with new 


earneſtneſs the year following, when Pierre de 


Caſtelnau, the legate of this pontiff, and his 
inquiſitor in France, was put to death by the 
patrons of the people, called heretics. | Not 
long after this, the pope proclaimed a cruſade 
againſt the heretics throughout the whole king- 
dom of France, and a ſtorm ſeemed to be ga- 
thering againſt them on all ſides: Raymond VI. 
earl of Tholouſe, in whoſe territories Caſtel- 


nau had been. maſſacred, was ſolemnly excom- 


municated, and, to deliver himſelf from, this 
eccleſiaſtical malediction, changed ſides, and 


embarked in the cruſade now mentioned. In the 


year 1209, a formidable army of croſs-bearers 
commenced againlt the heretics, who were com- 
prehended under the general denomination of 
Albigen/es, an open war which they carried on 


with the utmoſt exertions of cruelty. The chief 


director of this ghoſtly war was Arnald, legate 


of the Roman pontiff: and the commander of | 
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the troops Was Simon earl of Montford, Ray- 
mond, VI. earl of Tholouſe, who, conſulting 
his fafety rather than his conſcience, had en- 


: gaged in the cruſade againſt the heretics, was 
| obliged again to change ſides, and to attack 


their perſecutors. For Simon, who had em- 
barked in this war not ſo much from zeal for 
religion, as from a deſire of augmenting his 
fortune, caſt a greedy eye upon the territories of 
Ra mond, and his ſelfiſh views were ſeconded 
an accompliſhed by the court of Rome. After 
many battles, ſieges, and a multitude of other 
exploits, condutted with the moſt intrepid cou- 
rage and the moſt abominable barbarity, he 
received from the hands of Innocent III. at the 
council of the Lateran, A. D. 1215, the county 
of Tholouſe and' the other lands, belonging to 
that earl, as a reward for his zeal in ſupporting 
the cau/e of God and of the church. About three 
years: aſter this, he Joſt his life at the ſiege of 
Tholouſe. Raymond, his valiant adverſary, 
died in the year 1222. | 
VIII. Thus were the two chiefs of this deplor- 
able war taken off; but this removal was far from 
extinguiſhing the infernal flame of perſecution. 
Raymond VII. earl of Tholouſe, and Amalric, 
earl of Montford, ſucceeded their fathers at the 
head of the contending parties, and carried on 
the war with the utmoſt vehemence, and with 
ſuch various ſucceſs as rendered the iſſue for 
ſome time doubtful. The former ſeemed at firſt 


more powerful than his adverſary, and the 


Roman pontiff Honorius III. alarmed at the vi- 
orous oppoſition he made to the orthodox 
Are engaged Lewis VIII. king of France, 
to march againſt him in perſon with a formida- 
ble army. The obſequious monarch l 
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with a conſiderable military force in the cauſe of 


the church; but did not live to reap the fruits. of 


his zeal. His engagements, however, with the 


court of Rome, were executed with the greateſt 
vigour by his ſon and ſucceſſor Lewis the Saint; 
fo that Raymond, preſſed on all ſides, was 
obliged, in the year 1229, to make peace upon 
the moſt diſadvantageous terms, even by making a 
ceſhon of the greateſt part of his territories to 
the French monarch, after; haying ſacrificed a 
conſiderable portion of them, as a peace-offer- 
ing to the church of Rome. This treaty gave a 
mortal blow to the cauſe of hereſy; the inqui- 
fitton was eſtabliſhed at Tholouſe, and the here- 
tics were not only expoſed to the pious cruel- 
ties of Lewis, but, what was ſtill more ſhocking, 
Raymond himſelf, who had, formerly been their 


| Patron, became their perſecutor. Yet, this 


prince broke the engagements into which he had 
entered, and renewed the war againſt Lewis and 
the inquiſitors, who abuſed their victory and the 
power they had. acquired in the moſt odious man- 
ner. But this new effort was attended with little or 
no effect; and the unfortunate earl of. Tholouſe, 
the laſt repreſentative of that noble houſe, de- 
jected and exhauſted by the loſſes he had ſuſ- 
tained, and the perplexities in which he was 


involved, died, in the year 1249, without male 


iſſue. And thus ended a war which, in its con- 
ſequences, was highly profitable both toy the 


ings of France and to the Roman pontiffs. 4 
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" Concerning, the "hr erous events that happened 
t the churc4 during this century. 
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\VEVERAL attempts were made by the 
princes of the weſt, ſet on by the Ro- 


man pontiffs, to renew the war in Paleſtine. 


The pontiffs that reſided at Avignon were par- 


ticularly zealous for the renovation of this re- 
ligious war, and left no artifice unemployed, | 
to engage the kings of 'En ngſand and France in an 


expedition to the Holy Land. But their ſuc- 


"ceſs was not nee e to their zeal. Clement 


V. urged theirenewal of this holy war with the 
gene ardour in the years 1307 and 108, and 

t apart an immenſe ſum of money for carrying 
it on. John XXII. .ordered a fleet of ten ſhips 
to be fitted out in the year 1319, to tranſport 
an army of pious adventurers into Paleſtine. 


But 1 we find Lewis of Bavaria, who was at that 


time 
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time emperor, and ſeveral other princes, com- 
plaining loudly that this pontiff made uſe oß the 
holy war as a pretext to diſguiſe his avarice and 
ambition. A formidable army was raiſed in the 


year 1330, by Philip de Valois, king of France, 


with a view to attempt the deliverance of the 
Chriſtians in Paleſtine; but when he was juſt 


ready to embark, the apprehenſion of an, inva- 


ſion from England obliged him to lay afide this 
enterprize. In the year 1345, Clement V. en- 
gaged, by the perſuaſive power of indulgences, 
a prodigious number of adventurers to em- 
bark for Smyrna, where they, compoſed a 
numerous army under the command of Gul- 
do, dauphin of Vienne; but the want of pro- 


viſions obliged them to return into Europe in 


a ſhort time after their departure. This diſap- 
pointment did not, however, damp the ſpirits 
ok the reſtleſs pontiffs; for another formidable 
army was aſſembled in the year 136g, in conſe- 
quence of the zealous exhortations of Urban V. 
and was to be employed in a new expedition 
againſt the Infidels, wich John, king of France, 
at its head; but the unexpected death of that 
prince blaſted the hopes that many had enter- 
tained, and occaſioned the diſperſion. of that nu- 
mergauz body. iin, oe 

II. The miſſionaries that had been ſent by, the 
Roman pontiffs into China, Tartary, and the 
adjacent countries, in the preceding century, 
found their labours crowned with the defined. ſuc- 
ceſs, and eſtabliſhed a great number.of 'Chriſhan 
churches in theſe unenlightened nations. In 
the year 1307, Clement V. eredted Cambalu 
(which at this time was the metropolis of Cathay, 
and is, undoubtedly, the ſame with Peking, the 
capital city at preſent of the Chineſe empire) into 
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an archbiſhopric, which he conferred upon John 
de Monte Corvino, an Italian friar, who had been 
employed in propagating the goſpel in that coun- 
5 for many years. The ſame pontiff ſent ſoon 
after to aſſiſt this prelate in his pious labours 
ſeven ' other ' biſhops of the Franciſcan order. 
John XXII. exerted in this good cauſe the ſame 
zeal Which had diſtinguiſhed his predeceſſors. 
Upon the death of John de Monte Corvino, in 

the year 1330, he ſent Nicolas of Bentra to fill 
_ the vacant archbiſhopric of Cambalu, and charged 
him with letters' to the emperor of the Tartars, 
Who, at that time; was in poſſeſſion of the Chi- 
neſe dominions. In the year 1338, Benedict 
XII. ſent new legates into Tartary and China, 
in conſequenee of a ſolemn embaſſy with 
which hel was honoured! at Avignon from the 
Kari of the Tartars. During the time that the 

rinces of this atter nation maintained them- 
ſelves in the empire of China, the Chriſtian 
religion flouriſhed in theſe vaſt regions, and 
both Latins and Neſtorians not only made a 
publię profeſſion of their faith, but alſo propa- 
gated'it without any apprehenſion of danger. 
III. There remained in this century ſcarcely 
any European prince, unconverted to Chriſ- 
tianity, if we except Jagello, duke of Lithuania, 
WhO continued in the darkneſs of paganiſm, 
until the year 1386, when he embraced the 
Chriſtian faith, and perſuaded bis ſubjects to 
their eyes upon the light of the goſpel. 


| We meh not ger the purity of the motives 

| is prince to renounce the religion 
of his fathers, as they were accompanied with 
views of intereſt and ambition. Upon the death 
of Lewis, king of Poland, in the year 1382, 
Jagello was named among the competitors * 
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the vacant throne; and as he was a rich and 


powerful prince, the Poles beheld his preten- 


ſions with a favourable eye. His religion was 
the only obſtacle that lay in his way to the ac- 


compliſhment of his views. Hedwige, the 


youngeſt daughter of the deceaſed monarch, 
who, by a decree of the ſenate, was declared 
heireſs of the kingdom, was as little difpoſed to 
eſpouſe, as the Poles were to obey, a. Pagan, 
and hence Jagello was obliged to make ſuper- 
ſition yield to royalty. On the other hand, the 
Teutonic knights extirpated by fire and ſword 
any remains of paganiſm that were to be found 
in Pruſſia and Livonia, and effected, by force, 
what perſuaſion alone ought to have produced. 
Me find alſo in the annals of this century a 
great many Jews converted to the Chriſtian 
faith. The cruel perſecutions they ſuffered in 
ſeveral parts of Europe, particularly in France 
and Germany, vanquiſhed their obftinacy, and 
bent their untractable ſpirits under the yoke of 
te ee 
IV. The Saracens maintained, as yet, à con- 
ſiderable footing in Spain. The kingdoms of 
Granada and Murcia, with the province of 
Andaluſia, were ſubje& tb their dominion; ind 
they carried on a perpetual war with the kings 
of Caſtile, Arragon, and Navarre; in whicl 
however, they were not always viftorious., : The 


African princes, and particularly the emperors 


of Morocco, became their auxiliaries againft 


the Chriſtians. On the other hand, the Roman 
pontilfs left no means unemployed to excite'the 
"Chriſtians to unite their forces againſt the Ma- 


hometans, and to drive them out of the. Spani ſh 
territories; preſents, exhortations, promiſes, in 


ſhort, every allurement that ſuperſtition, or 
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_ ayarice,;could. render powerful, were made uſe 
ole in order to the execution of this project. 
The Chriſtians, accordingly, united their, coun- 
ſels for this end; and though for ſome time their 

progreſs, was but inconſiderable, yet their affairs 

carried a promiſing aſpe&, and gave them reaſon 
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Concerning the calamitous events that happened to 
. tlie church during tis century. i 


PCCCCCCC BI04s 24164 fd Ov 
I. Pur Turks and Tartars, who extended 
a er dominions in, Ala, with an amazing 

_ zapidity,, and directed their arms againſt the 

Greeks as well as againſt the Saracens, deſtroyed 
wherever they went, the fruits that had ſprung 


n — hag + - +7 f | | 14 * 2 7 4 4 F 
up from the labours of the * hr iſtian miſſionaries, | 


extirpated the religion of Jeſus, and ſubſtituted 
the impoſtures of Mahomet in its place. Man 
of the Tartars had formerly 8 the goſpel, 
and fill more had tolerated it; but things now 
put on a ney face; and that fierce nation re- 


- nounced, every other doctrine, except that of 


the | Koran. Timur Beg, commonly called 
amerlane, their mighty. emperor, embraced: 


44 a 2 


| himſelf the doctrine of Mahomet, and, after hav, 
ing ſabdued the greateſt part of Aſia, triumphed. 

over Bajazet the emperor of che Turks, and 
Aled Europe with terror at the approach of his 
1 1 bs ned | I ; 3 „ St 1 ä 
amps, made uſe of his authority to force multi- 


: 


ades of Chriſtians to apoſtatize from their holy 


faith. To authority he added violence and per- 
Tecution, x and treated F the diſcip les 0 f Chriſt 
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incumbent upon the true followers of Mahomet, 
erſecute the; Chriſtians, he employed: the 
_ inhuman acts of ſeverity to vanquiſh. the 
conſtaney of thoſe that per 
tian religion, of whom ſome ſuffered death in the 
moſt barbarous forms, While others were con- 
demned to perpetual flavery. 
II. In thoſe parts of Aſia, 
by the Chineſe, Tartars, and Moguls, the Chril- 
tian religion not only. loſt ground, hut 
to be totally extirpated. It is, at leaſt, certain, 
that we have no account of ar members 
Latin church reſiding 


Calamithvs Bae . 


ſent thither from Rome. It is evident, that 
the abolition” of Chriſtianity, in thoſe parts, was 
owing v7 the Wars that "AR carried on by the 
Tartars againſt the Chineſe and other Aſiatic 
nations; for in the year 1369. the laſt emperor 


of the race of Gengis Ran was driven out f 


China, and his throne filled b 


the he rp ef family, 
who, by a ſolemn” law, refuſd 


to all e 
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Perfaded FOO it was 


ſevered in the Chriſ- 


that art inhabitel 
emed 
the 
in thoſe countries later 


than the year 1979, nor could' we ever learn the 
fate of the Franciſcan miſſionaries that had been 
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CHAPTER I 


Emin 4 e of learning and bas phy dur- 
ing this century. 


wits Greeks, though dej ed by 8 
and inteſtine 3 were far from 
L their attention from the cauſe of 
Iiterature, as is evident from the great number 
of learned wavy who n RP 1 dur- 


1 0. 


* this, period. a 1 I5 ; "C43 * 1 

II. As, none ne of the ſag es p hi century ſet 
u p for a leader in n the Greeks 
; as. had a taſte for ph loſophical Regt the adhered 


= Ariſtotle ;. but we. may learn from the tradts. 
of Theodorus Metochita in what manner they 
ex plained: the rinciples of the Stagirite. . Plato 
Alo followers eſpecially. among thoſe 
"who were fond Jof myſticiſm, | which had. for 
s been held in the higheſt veneration 

by by the * 
III. In all the Latin provinces, fchemes were 
carried into execution with conſiderable ſucceſs, 
for promoting the ſtudy of letters. This lauda- 
ble diſpoſition gave riſe to the erection of many 
; ſchools and academies, at Cologn, Orleans, Ca- 
hors, Peruſia, Florence, and Piſa, in which all 
the liberal arts and ſciences, diſtributed into the 
| ſame claſſes that ſtill ſubſiſt in thoſe places, were 
taught with aſſiduity and zeal. Opulent perſons 
1 and amply endowed particular colleges 
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monks, young men of narrow circumſtances 


| were educated in all the branches of literature: 


Libraries were alſo collected, and men of learn- 


proſpect of honourable rewards. 
IV. Clement V. who 5 : was now raifed to the 
pontificate, ordered the Hebrew, and other 


3 * 43 * 


ing animated to aſpire to fame and glory by the 


oriental languages, to be taught in the public 


ſchools, that the church might , never want miſ. 
ſionaries properly qualified to diſpute with the 
Joys and Mahometans, and to aiflaſe the divine 
ight of the goſpel throughout the eaft* in con- 
ſequence of which appointment, ſome eminent 
proficierits in thefe tongues, and eſpecially in 


the Hebrew, flouriſhed during this age. I he 


Greek language, which hitherto had been much 
neglected, was now revived, and taught with 
general applauſe, firſt of all by Leontius Pilatus, 
a Calabrian, Who wrote a commentary upon 
Homer, and a few others, but afterwards, with 
far greater ſucceſs and reputation, by Manuel 
Chryſoloras, a native of Conſtantinople. Nor 
were there wanting ſome extraordinary geniuſes, 
who contributed to the reſtoration of the ancient 
eloquence of the Latins, among whom the ex- 
cellent Petrarch held the firſt place, and Dante 
Alighieri the ſecond. Full of this defign, they 
acted as if they had received an extraordinary 


commiſſon to promote true taſte aud polite 


learning; and their ſucceſs was anſwefable; 
for they had many followers, not only among 
their countrymen, but alſo among the French 
a 
V. The writings of this age furniſh us with a 
long lift of grammarians, hiſtorians, lawyers, and 
Wear, of which it would be eaſy to give a 
„„ bs _ circumſtantial 
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e Na cient to inform Li 


there were. but few of this vaſt 
9 — bly 15515 labours were in any great el 
uleful ie As for, the Freilene they 
were cultivated any; yet, if we exce 
Hater ch Ab de Me Ane, the the acute . 
Fare ; archbiſhop. 2 Ms there, were 


ew.who,acquired any reputation b 3 
bus The — number of 5 who 


rather diſgraced than adorned this century, looked 
upon Afiſtotle as their oracle; though they were 


incapable % entering into the true {pirit of his 


2 220 So. great was his authority, that even 


— and, Yr Kok ordered, the works of. Ari- 
de to be tranſlated. into the natiye language 


of their dominions. Among the moſt eminent 


of this claſs WAS, Charles V. bing of F rance, Who 
ordered all the; writings of the ancients, and 


eſpecially thoſe of Ariſtotle, to be tranſlated 


into Frenc Nicholas Oreſme. Thoſe, how- 
1 79 wh Reg. tene Bale 
of being animated N ove of truth, 
1 ile by a rage © diſputation, Fer 
led them to e and deform the pure, bmple 
doftrines. o een and religions, by a multitude 
gf. 75 ſubtilties. 4. 
Among 1 W ocept ers, 4 Eg were 
n Who mingled. lie I their: philoſo- 
5 . . 12 gert of ele by. the in- 
uence. of the Jars; 12 otwit hſlanding , = 
5 abſurdity of 55 ſcience, all 
fanks of- people were fond of it even to diſtrac- 
tion. Yet, in ſpite of all this popular prejudice 
n favour of. their art; theſe aſtzological philo- 
Foph hers, to keep. themſelves, out of the hands 


of 8 ere obþged. 1 to behave ft 
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| rl uiſitors at Florence, in the ear 1337 


| deavoured to illuſtrate by his 


able for the extent and ſecunqdity of 
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I. "HE overnors of the church j in this bet 


great cd pee a 100 0 neg Lag! "of 5 Lt $1940 | ol 
tron was fatal eccus Air 3 famous, 11 20 
peripatetic. philoſopher, | aſtrologer, and mathe n 
matician, firſt of all pf lician to pope John, $0 $244: 
XXII. and atterwatds to 1 harles Sineter ra, duke 
6f Calabria. This unhappy man having, Per FT 
formed fome experiments. in mechapics hat 
ſeemed mitaculous io the vulgar, and e g 
given out ſome predictionz, which | were, faid;to „ 
have been fulfilled, was univerſally” ſuppoſed. 0% 
deal with inferhat ſpirits, and burnt: vo it by the : 


III. Raymund Lully ya! the. th : NA 4 d ft 444 
eld and ſingular kind of ris phy. whict 0 WW 


UMINOUS, Writ- 174 AN 
ings. He was a native 31 Majorca, 200 e 1 


yet, at the ſame time, a = e 985 
reaſon and folly, Being full of Aga e 
propagation of the 8? olpel, and having perform iy "49 
many: voyages, an undergone. e PRtg I a 

to promote it, he was ſlain at Bugis, in A „„ 11 7 


in the year 131.3, by the ine whom "i +708 
was eee to convert, e 3 
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riod, from the highelt to the loweſt 
orders, were addicted to vices, peculiarly. diſho- 
nourable to their ſacred character. We ſhall; 
ſay nothing of the Grecian clergy, though they 
n their part in this ignominious charge. 
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ary of the. c \ 
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But Wi 8 N ia Lati ins ep, would 


be e lance the 1 ito ty abuſes that 
8 among them, wers attended with con- 
equences e Gall ernicious to the ee of 
rely jon "an 


neceſlary obſerve, that there were, even in 
theſe de 8 2181 Uimes,! Rove al pious and d worthy 
men, Phe rdently Joh oy are formation of 
ee ct &, both; 10 iu ey Ws 75. | 


II. Bang face 7 len the papal throne 
aboüt 121 be Aae f this 0 pturys, and Philip 
the Farr, at ol ſv. ON: PLIES. pi 


te 


ee 18 Fg overgrown. 4 rogance a 

bifi6p* P Rome. Boniface ſent Philip MG in 
hieb RE alferted, that, the king of France, 
kr all at, Kings and age was . to: 

19 10 9 the apthority of the opes, as well 
1 4 del as in thoſe 4 A religious . 
e King *anſwered him with great ſpirit, 
alen te rs Ho refſive of the utmoſt 1 9 

The ape ed ith more AFTQgance th 
ever; a: in that famous bull, unam N 
which he publiſhed about this time, aſſerted that 
Jeſus Chriſt had atwoe-fold-power to his 
church, or, in other words, te /þ7:tual and tem- 
foral /word ; that he had ſubjected the whole 
human race to the authority of the Roman 
pontiff. and that whoever dared to diſbelieve it, 
were to be deemed heretics, and ſtood excluded 

from all poſſibility of ſalvation. The king, on 
| the other hand, in an aſſembly of the peers of 


Ke civil, 1951 5 . 18, however, 
er 


his kingdom, held in the year 1 77. ordered 


Willem de Nogaret, a celebrate lawyer, to 


draw up an accuſation againſt the pope, in Which 
hy "pany" __ him wich , 2 yy 1 


f 
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and many other vices," demialidin re the fate 
time, an œeumenical countit to depgle; 
execrable pontiff. The pope; i W rn, paced 
a ſentence of encommunie nie ag hint . Kin 5 
and all his adherent s 

III. Philip, ſhortly after: bel an fend 
the ſtates of the kingdom, where he again em- 
1 ſome 'perſons- of the hig gs 2 ho 5 

udgment the e, and a ed to 
es ea AM wy he ſent Pho iam de 
ogaret, with ſome others, into Italy, to fene 
the pope's perſon,” and to convey him to Lvbns, 
where the [king Was determined to hold tbe 
above mentioned council. Nogaret, being a 
reſolute aRive man; ſoon levied 4 fall army, 
ſeized Boniface; who lived in erfect 3 
At Anagni. and às ſoon as he hat got him i 
his power treated him in the molt ſhockiny 
manner, carrying his reſentment fo far as to 
wound bim on the head With his iron gaufitlet. 
The inhabitants of Anagni reſtted him owt 6f the 
hands of his enemy, and condufied hich "tb 
Rome, where he died 60h after of an illiiefs 
.occafionetd by the rage and ahguiſh ind Which 
—_ inſults had'fhrown' tim. n 

IV. Benedict XI. who” Wwesbeded ith, ! pie 
2 moderate meuſures. He epeslödt bf 
his awn-accord, the ſentetice of extommuinitd- 
tion againſt; the king; but never could be pre- 
vailed upon to abſolve Nogaret. Nogaret et a 
{mall value upon the papal abſolition, and pro- 
ſecuted, with his ul vigour; in he Röſnan 
court, the accuſation that he Had! brotight againſt 
and, in the name of his Gal: maſter, 
inliſted, chat the memory of that porviff odd 
be branded with infamy. While this was tra- 
der Benedict died, A. D. 1904 ; upon which 
A a 2 Philip, 


* 


Philip, by h zige, ee dhe ſee 
91 for A 1 prelate, Bertrand de Got, 
1 2 of Bourdeaux, who was ere 
elected ohn ede h of June 190g. The Fr 
monarch ſtill inſiſted upon the formal condem- 
nation of Boniface by 1-0 court of Rome, and 
other 7 conceſſions, which he could not reaſon- 
ably expect from an Italian pope. Bertrand 
aſſumed the name ol Clement V. and at the 
king's requeſt, removed the papal-reſidence to 
Aeisvon, where it continued ſeventy years. 
8 There is no doubt, but the reſidence of 
the popes in France greatly impaired the autho- 
rity of the Roman ſee. For during the abſence 
of the pontiffs, the faction of the Gibellines, 
their 1 enemies, not only invaded and 
ravaged St. Peter's patrjmony; but even attacked 
i papal authority. by their writings. This 
te. d many .cities; to revolt from the popes: 
eyen Rome itſelf was the grand ſource of 'cabals, 
tumults, and civil wars; inſomuch, that the 
decrees ſent thither ſrom France were treatell 
with contempt by the common people, as well 
as by the nables. Tbe influence of this exam- 
ple was propagated from Italy through moſt. paris 
of, Europe. This gave rife; to various ſeditions 
-aganſt the pontiffs, which they could not en- 
3 5 cruſh, even with the aid of the znguzfttors, 
Fr exerted, enkel with: the, moſt barbarous 
FF 
. The French Done, finding they — 
drayy but ſmall revenues from their Italian do- 
minions, which were now torn in pieces 
faction, were obliged to contrive new met 
' of accumulating wealth. For this purpoſe — 
not only ſold indulgences jo the people, more 
ſrequenily than FW: _ op done, but 


alſo 
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to ciſpoſed pubſicly y of {caaloes 
t an engen rice. 


wi remarkably firewW, kat pho 


ity this abominahte traffic; for, though he teak 


not the firſt inventor of the taxes an rules of the 


lice!" chancery, yet the Romiſh writers ac- 
ev wo that he 2 Proer md rendered chem 
more extenſively proſitabſe, * 
now mentioned, thefe Gaffic 8, having abo- 
kmed the richt of elektions, rogated ro them. 
ſelves a power of conferring alt tie offices of the 
— whether go or fmaller, by which 
they ſoon amaſſe prodigious wealth. It was 


alſo under their ecke that reſerves, pro- 


viſrons, expeflatives, and other Tnpoſitivns of the 
ike 'odious nature, that Had ſe _—_ or never 
been heard of before, filed all e with bit 
ter complaints. Thefe com lane 1 all 
when ſome of the e poritiffs , Patticu- 
- larly John XXII. Clement VI. and Gregory X. 
openly declared that they had 7e/erve to them- 
fetves all churches and pariffies within their Jus 


riſdiction, and were determined, in confequence - 


of that Plenitude of power which Chtift cou 
ferred up We His vicats, to provide” 
them and ai fpoſe of hem withou 
It was b efe ald other flich mean hne 
vances, bar theſe "ponfiffs Excite a 3 
hatred againft the _ fee, andthe Hy 
ee the pa papal 4 80 e, Which had d 
upon the decline from e of Bottiface; * 
VII. Clement V. was a pre pre 


np, and was *abſ0lute)y' Afrectetk and 
by that prince. WI — * impla 
cable ene of Roniface HI. orwith#4 ting 


he was under a fentette of excoi — 
bad the boldneſs f 3 his 
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even in the .pope's 
dead body f 
190 "and publicly burns; 
| Clemens averted. his infamy by his intrea- 
. protiling ef K — to the king in every 
; ok hes 200 order o keep. his, word, he was 
0 WAR 4 wad 38 laws enated by Boni: 
s — f *. 0 aþſolve Nogaret of all his crimes, 
on condition of, has ſubmitting. to a2 bent 
pennance, whic! however, he never per 
to reſtore che citigens of, Anagni to their — 
and to call a general cou at Vienne in ak 
2555 2311; in order to condemn. the Templa 
en, whoſe deſtruction, 19 was ardently From. 


In, 1 FoHnell, every tl e determined: 
i 


$ 8005 ht proper, 5 85 terriſied 
by hp ine of, Boniface, 1 oppoſe, this 
intre ate monarch. by 
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reſpellive partiſans among the electors. John 
took it for granted, that the deciſion of »this 


conteſt came under his juriſdiction. But, in the 


year 1322, the duke af. Bavaria, having van! 
quiſhed his competitor, took upon him the 


adminiſtration of the empire without aſking the 
Ek approbation. John interpreted this re- 


{al as a heinous inſult, and, by. an edit iſſued 


out in the year 1324, l to deprive the 


r of his crown. otent reſents 
ment was little regarded; nay, he was eveñ 
accuſed of hereſy by the emperor, who at the 


exaſperated by theſe affronts, the pontiff p 
ſumes, in the year 1327, toi declare the imperial 
throne vacant a ſecond me, and even to pubs 


liſh a ſentence of excommunication againſtithe 


chief of the empire. This was ſeverely reſented 
by Lewis, Who, in the year 1328, publiſbed an 
edict at Rome. by Which John, was deblared 
unworthy of the pontiſibate, pcs from that 


dignity, and ſucceeded in it. by one of his bite 


tereſt enemies Peter de Corbieri, a Franciſcari 
monk, who aſſumed thè name of Nicolas V. 
and crowned the empetor, at Rome in 4 publio 
manner. But, in the year 10, this imperial 
Pope voluntarily abdicated the: chair, and ſur- 
rendered himſelf o John, who kept him in 
cloſe conſinement at Avignon for the reſt of his 


days. Thus ended the conteſt between the duke - 


of Bavaria and John XXII. ho, notwithſtands 
ing their mutual efforts to dethrone each other: 
continued both in the poſſeſſion of their keſpec- 
tive eu , 0101. zooms? 
IX. The eee tribes of the Fratricelli 
| Beghards, and Spiritual Franciſcans, adhered #0 


the patty .of Lenus. en by W 
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ſame time, appealed to a general council, Highly 


—— 


were made only 
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and diſperſed throughout the greateſt Part of 


Europe, they — e e. where the —_—_— 1 


as an enemy to true religion, a 


— with the beavief ee: Theſe 


attacks did not greatly affect the pontiff, as they 

be by ax Em 9 phi mus; bur, 
towards 3 8 of his lite, he incurred 
the cenſures of alchoſt the whole Catholie church. 
For in the year 1331 and ag32, having aſſerted, 
in ſome public diſcourfes, that the ſouls of che 
faithful, in their intermediate ſtate, wete per- 


mitted to behold Chriſt as man, but not the face 
7 of God, ar the divine nature, before their re- 


union wich the body at the laſt day, this doctrine 
| highly offended Philip: VI. king of France, and 
was unanimouſſy condemned by the divines of 
Paris, in the year 1 Alarmed by theſe pro- 
deediugs, he immedizely offered ſomething by 
way of excuſe for having eſpouſed . 
and afterwards, in the year 19434, when he lay 
at the point of death, though he did nor RT 
renounce, he, in ſome meafure, ſoſtened it, b 
ring. he believed that the vnembodied ſo 
the righteous beheld the divine efſence as far 
as their ſeparate flats and condition would permit. 
This declaration. did not fatisfy his adverfaries; 
bence his ſucceffor, Benedict XII. put an end 
ta this contro by an unanimous refolution 
of the Pari ſian dottors, ordering it io be received 
2 an article of faith, that the ſouls of the bleſfed, 
peſt PRION intermediate Rate, did http won 
e the divine nature. : 
1. John 7 in the year 14. ew en- 
tentions aroſe in the conclave between the 
French and Italian cardinals; but towards the 
end of the year they choſe 


6 who took the name of Benedict XII. 


The 


James Fournier, a 
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edel of theſe! Uiries? ent bim 36 "8 
man ot great probity,” who Was neither char e- 
able witlr — -avarice, nor that ambitfon, that 
diſhonoured ſo many of His predectſſors. „He 


T * 


is. He carefully 4 9 405 to the grievances 


of the church, bedieiiedt them as far as was in oO 


his power, endeavoured to reform the ung. 
mental laws; of the monaſtie' ſocieties, Whether 
of the mendicant, or more opulent dy ae „ Ang 
died in the year 1342, while he was 1 vg the 
moſt noble fehemes for & rorrs 0.m, Ah '@ you mex 
extenſive” reformation? - , | 

XI. He was furveeded- by a Was ot 1 A dee 
— difpoſition, Clement VI. à native of 
France. This pontiff trod faithfully in the ſteps 
of John XXII. in providing for nl rv churches 
and biſhopries, by reſerving to hiimſelf the dif. 
poſal of them, which ſhewed bis infatiable zvarice; 


in conferring eccleſiaſtical dignities and benefices 


of the higheſt conſequence upon ſtrangers ant 
Italians, which —— bim the Warm diſ- 


133 of the kings of England atid France; nfl 


ly, in re the iltentios between the 
emperor and the 1 ſee, In they ar- 1943, 
he -affailed" the emp with his 8 4 
edicts; and When he en that they 0 | 


treated-by that prince with the utmoſt contempt, 


his rage augmented; and he not only publiſhed 
new — 'of ex communication againſt him 
in the year 146, but alſo excited the German 


princes to ele& Henry VIE ſon to Chailes' TW. 
emperor in his place. This Violent meafure 
would infallibly have occafioned à civil dg + 
Germany, had it not been prevented 5 
death of Lewis, in the year 1347. Clement 
not ee 


urvive _ for he died in 4 pf 
| year 


put an end to the papal quarrel with the emperor .. 80 


- + - — 
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Fear 1352, famous, for nothing but his zeal ſor 
extending the papal authority, and for his having 
"I added. Avignon, which be purchaſed of Joan, 
cat Naples, to the patrimony of St. Peter. 
Is $ fuccefier,, Innocent VI. was much 
| moreremarkable for integrity and moderation. He 
was a Frenchman, and died in the year 1362, 
er | having governed the church ten years. 
is greateſt, blemiſh/ was that he promoted his 
| relations with an exceſſive partiality, but in other 
reſpeRs he 008: ,a man of merit and a great en- 
_ courager. of Ae and learned men. He kept 
the monks cloſely to their duty, carefully ab- 
 Nained from reſerving | churekes, and, by many 
good actions, acquired a great and deſerved 
FFP tation. He was | ſucceeded by Urban V. 
as entirely free ſrom all the groſſer vices, 
TY X We; .excamtithoſe which cannbt  eafly'be ſepa- 
— e papal dignity. 3 being 
woo by the entreaties of the Romans, 
Rome in the year 1867. but, in 
Be back to Avignon, to recoiicile 
:the differences that had ariſen between the 
ha 61-0) England and. France, and died chere the 


He: was fucogeded. d by — L. c 


in virtue, /exceeded chem far in courage and 
alfurance. In his time Italy in general, and 
the city df. Rome in particular. was diſtreſſed 
With puttageous tumolta. The Florentines: car- 
ried on fucceſefally a terrible war againſt the 
Fa Kate. Upon which, 9 in 

' bapes of quieting the diſordem of Italy, and alfo 

of recovering he cities and territories which 

| Fad been taken 22 St. Peter's patremony, trans- 
tered the — ſeat from Avignon to Rome, 


in 
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in the year 1376». ä 
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e Ms repented: for by the.long/abſence 


Popes from Italy, their — was reduced to 
ſuch a low ebb, that the Romans and Foren- 
tines made no ſcruple to inſult him with the 
groſſeſ abuſe,; which; made him reſolvt to return 
i Avignon; but before he could execute his 
letermination he Was taken off by death, iW 
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XIV. After the death of Gregory: XI. the 


cardinals aſſembled. to conſult about l a 
ſucceſſor, when the people of Rome. fearing leſt 
the. vacant dignity. ſhould be conferred: on 


Frenchman, came in a tumultuous manner to the; 


canclave, and with great clamours, accom 1 | 


nied with outrageous; threatenings, inſiſted t 


Italian ſhould be advanced to the popedom.. 


he cardinals immediately proclaimed a Nea 
litan, archbiſhop of Bari, elected. who aimed 
the name of Urban VI. This new pontiff, by 
his unpolite behaviour, injudicious ſeverity, and 
intolerable, arrogance, made himſelf enemies 
among zeople of all ranks, and eſpecially. among 


the leading cardinals. Theſe therefore, tired ot 
his inſolence, withdrew from Rome to Anagni. 


and from thence to Fondi, a city in theking- 
dom of Naples, where they elected to the — 
ficate Robert, count of Geneva, ho todk the 
name of Clement VII. ps declared at the ſame 
time that the election of Urban was no more 
than a mere ceremony, which they were obliged 
to perform by the turbulent rage of the populace. 


Which of theſe two is to be conſidered as the be 


true pope, is, to this day, matter of doubt; nor 
will che records and writings,! alledged by the 
contend al parties, enable us to adjuſt that 
E. with any certainty. Urban remained at 


4 Rome ; . 
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Nome: Clement went to Avignon. His cauſe 
. was *fp uſed by France and Spal Scotland, 
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| 1 it "NV. Thus! Ln niet an Latin FEY 


under one head: was defiroyed'at the death of 


Gregory XI. and was ſucceeded by that deplor- 


able diſſenſion, W known by the name 
of the are him.” This diſſenſion aroſe 
to ſuc 


heads at the ſame time; each of the contending 
popes thundering out anathemas againſt their 
competitors.” The diſtreſs of theſe times is be- 
yond all deſcription: for, not to inſiſt upon the 

perpetual wars between the ſactions of the ſeveral 


popes, by which multitudes loſt their lives, 


all; 9 of religion was extinguiſhed in moſt 
places. The clergy were ſo corrupt, as to be 

no longer ſtadious to keep up even an appearance 
af religion or deceney: and many plain well 
meaning people, who concluded that no one 
could poſſibly partake of eternal life,” un- 
Teſs united with the vicar of © Chriſt, were 
plunged into the deepeſt diftreſs of mind. By 
theſe diſſenſions the papal power received an 


incurable wound; and kings and princes, who 


had formerly been the ſlaves of the pontiffs, now 
became their judges and maſters. And many of 
the leaſt ſtupid among the people had the cbu- 
rage to diſregard the popes on account of their 
diſputes about dominion, to commit their fal- 
vation to God alone, and to admit it as a maxim, 
that the proſperity of the church might be main- 
tained and the iterate" of religion „en 
Wale 9 en ee ee 48 
6 
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ſhameful height, that, for the ſpace of 
fifty years, the church 125 two or three different 
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7 . 8 isis attacked, 8 
dae of, Urban VI. upon the, death of that 
ear 189, ſet-up for bis ſucceſſor, 
Sag 4 Nee ſt who took the name of 
nt Rome, IX; and Clement: VII. dying in the 
year 1394, the French cardinals; raiſed to the 
pontificate, a Spaniard, who aſſumed the name 
of Benedict XIII. Various methods were pro- 
poſed for healing this breach. It was generally 
om that the beſt courſe to be taken in this 
matter was, what they then ſty led, the Method of 
ceſſion. but, neither — the popes could l | 
vailed on, either by. intreaties or threatenings, to 
give up the ;pontificate. | The  Galhcan church, 
highly incenſed at this obſtinacy. renounced 
ſolemnly, in a council held at Paris in the year 
1397s all ſubjection to both pontiffs; and, upon 
publication of this reſolution in the year 
1398, Benedict XIII. was, by the expreſs orders 
of Charles VL detained Provence + in his palace at 


Avign 
VII. Some of the pes, WR eſpecial ; 
Benedict XII. were r acquainted 5 
the ſcandalous conduct of the greateſt pari of 
the monks, which. they zealouſſy endeavoured 
to rettiſy: : but the diforder was too inveterate 
to admit of a cure. The Mendicants, eſpecially 
the Dominicans and Franciſcans, were at the 


jp head of. the monaſtic orders, and were, indeed, 


become the heads of the church; ſo extenſive: 
was the influence they had acquired; that alli 
matters f, importance, both in the court of 
Rome and in the cabinets of princes, were car-' 
ried on under hain: abſolute direftion. The 

altitude. had ſuch a high notion of the ſanctity 
X theſe furdy beggars, that great numbers of 
both ſexes, ſome in health, others in a ſtate of 

Vol L I. Bb ; inficmity, 
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zz infirmity, others at the point af deat fly. 

delired tothe admitted! br hoes ny 2 „ 6k 
— whiclicehey n 0 Ari thfallibRt eh 
of rendering heaven p Püfous. Man) ingde 
it as pam of their lat uli that their car Caſſes. 
aſter death, :{h6ald be mae in Denlifiein On 
Franciſcan habits, and interred 9 
dicants-. For they n e rea 


obtain merey ff Go.” 7 
ment, if they appeared lee che ap 1 
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XVIII. Tha'hight efteen in which the. Men. 
dicant(lorders were hel, only* ſerved to render | 
them ſlilt more odious to, ahd to draw 10 4p 
them new jealoùſy and hatred: from the h 

and lower Gery, Abe monaſſie ſocieties; e 
public univerſities. So univef fal Was this. ofa 
that there was Icarcely a protinee ar ut iverſity 
m Europe in which biſhops, clergy. ind dectors 
were not warmly engaged in A to the 
Dominicans and Francifcans, Who er mployed the 
power they had received from the, popes; in 
utile reniti ng the ancient diſcipline of the church, 
Is; England, re thiverfity of "Oxtbrd made 4 
mfſolute ſtand againſt the encroachmerits'of the 
5 e vs wine Richard, archbiſhop of Ar- 
Henry Gramp; Norris, and others, at- 
— at all the Mendicant ofders With e 
vchemence and ſeverity. But Richard; 
ahimbſity againſt 3 45 Shs much"keeher! tha | 
thatiobtheir other e the 0 
Ingocent VII in ché eats 4340 c ande hene vin. 
dirated the cuuſd of the ehurtifl againſt them 
with the greateſt A fdtVeur, tritiÞ! be year 1360, 

in Which he died. They fulfered little or nothing. 
however, from theſe 8 adverſaries, : 
being oy: protected "ok all 0p volition.” 
To 21 $£ 5: 21 1% 2 11 51101 eech | 
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IX Yo among all. the enemies of the Men- 


Ml vrders;,.,none bas been tranſmit 1 to 

15 9 50 3 15 e exalted encomiums on the 

a 1 Weis calumnies on ther other, 
ob 1 


Bic „an Engliſh doctor, profeſſor 


. ot: divinity; at. Oxford % and after wards rector of 
Lutterworth,; who Vas a man of an enterpriſing 
genius, and 124 85 inary learning. In the year 
1360, animated, by . the, example of Richard. 
17 9 7 5 of oi . ie e rſt. of wk defended 
rivileges.0 verſuy of} Oxford againſt 

al 5 one l,ihe Mendican and had che 


wh 10 e 15 heir pringypal Patrons, which n 
90 54 this. in. the * 


he. warden n rbury-Hall, in the uni- 
verſity, of. Ox or {by Simon Langh am, arch- 
bilbop, of C 1 01 e he eaten 
1 ꝓdpe vote irmed — beit ce 


ende, archbilkon e eee 
Mer alte ane, only, pracked all 


andalous irregularities, 


uſe bob in bis ermons and 
WIFINSS Fro e proceeded. to yet 
| jr engths | 111 6 3 etc hed 
3285 5 ition 175 5 198 Pop utec with great 
7 Wang ſpirit, che e 100 | rigtions, that, wers 
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criptures, 
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Ar, 1367 7, he Was deprived of 7, 


he 


but. 5 wh. 5 affe 0 itſe F, and other 


het, dine books, 
1 of, them moe 8 
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{iN XxX. The monks, whom Wickliff had princi- 
| Pally exaſperated, "commenced a violent proſe- 
cution againſt him at the court of Gregory XI. 
who, in the year 1377, ordered Simon Sudbury, 
205 of Canterbury, to take cognizance 
of the affair in a council held at London. Im- 
minent as this danger evidently Was, Wickliff 
eſcaped it by the intereſt of the duke of Lan- 
caſter, and fome other peers, who had a high 
regard for him. And ſoon after the death of 
Gregory XI. the fatal ſchiſm of ' the Romiſh 
church commenced, during which there was 
one pope at Rome, and another at Avi non, 
ſo that of courſe this controverſy lay-dormant a 
long time. But no ſooner was this embroiled 
| Hate of affairs tolerably ſettled, than the proceſs 
againſt him was revived by William' de Cournay, 
archbiſhop 'of Canterbury, in the year 1 1985. 
and was carried on with great vehemenc 
two councils held at London and, Oxford. The 
event was, that of the twenty-three opinions, for for 
which Wickliff had been proſecuted by the 
monks, ten were condemned *hereſies, and 
thirteen as errors. He himſfel! „ however, re: 
turned in ſafety to Lutterworth, where he dies 
peaceably, in the year 1387. He left 1 many - 
Fol in En land] "and other countries. 
Wherever' they 7 be found, they were ter- 
ribly perſec BY 41 the in rfitors, and, in the 
council of ce, in the year | 1416, t 1e 
memory and %ſ 1 5 'of WicklF were con- 
— by 4 ole n decree: and about thirteen 
— alter bis bones were dug up, and Pane 
nt. 

XXI. Notwithſtanding the Mendicants were 

ws vigorouſly attacked on all ſides, 7 ſuch a 


, confiderable number of learned adverſaties, they 
could 
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could not be pe ade any thing of. 
their fone ah, i e, 4 to that Gay, Ag: , 
upon; the m my bby eras. diligent. as. ever. | 

in "Propaga' ing op1nio 1 Ki ly..d detrimental to 1 
relig ion. The Flanei Cans, . getting, in their k 


enth allic i Hu the veneraion they d tot 
ee N re act e ee Hai St 
huſt,. in al | reſpefls, Gear: 

057 5 hat their inſtitution and diſci- 
ol ne r. true goſpel of Jeſus, Yet, ſhock-. 
ing, as, thele foolih and impious pretenſions 


were, Ahe hohes gere np abamerl to patronize, 
435 1<SACQUTAage, them, thy. their letters. and man, 
at 


Fg i d Hh de no ſcruple to aſſert 
that the} ablurd.. fahle ot the ig mas, or five 
Con 'UNPre Ted, upon Francis by. Chriſt him- 


fe Eike Werkes was matter of undoubied . 


am. ae, pr 277 e of the, 
1 we ſhall only ſeleft, 
et 1 55 famous. Among ihe ſcho- 
e Job: Ruhe otus, the great Anta- 
e firſt rank, and, though 

for, his, candour and. 


not 195 {c 
ingenuity; Nas, hy, ng means leer to any of 
his gotemporanes. in acutene ls, and ſubtilty, of 


gemi, aloud aft banicigus Bit bd er 1 7 
mong EY e Jo: Taulerus and 
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b he hiſtory of theſes Gel mut ae 


ledge that religion, whether as” taught” in the | 


ſchools, or inculcated upon the people as the 
rule of their conduct, was ſo extremely adulte- 
rated," that there was not a ſingle branch of the 

Chriſtian doctrine, which retained the leaſt trace 
of its primitive luſtre. Hence the Waldenſes 
and others, who longed for a reſormation of the 
church, and had ſeparated mayor rom the 


* 3 


ns yet. coca from da 2 
of theſe poor ropes having m diy od "that great, 
numbers of their party periſhed by the nnen 
and other puniſhments, fled out of Italy, France, 
and Germany, into Bohemia and the adjacent 
countries, where they aſſociated with the Hufſites 
and other Separatiſts from the church of Rome. 
II. Nicholas Lyranus deſervedly holds the firſt 
rank among the ee on the Holy 
Scriptures, laying xplained the Books both of the 
Old and wy Fe e in ir powered 1850 ſup 
rtor to the preva an it of his 
He was- a: a= maſter of a Hebrew 55 


gugge, but nat well verſed in the Greek, and 
das therefore much ha ppier in his expoſition ot, 
the Old Teſtament, than in that of the New. 

AlFthe other divines, Who 2 plied themſelves. 
to this kind of writing, were ſervile ĩimitators of 
their predeceſſors. They either culled choice 
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ſentences FO ,the; writings. of the ! ore ancient, 
dottors; Lor 4 el ſe, de parting. from . 1 je. ob VION 
meaning of th e words, they e 5 
Writers to atcommodare th th em to ſen nah vers, 
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to ee 70 Kher Pal, Loot of thoſe me-. 

9055 s of inf | 
ven to this day the Greeks rea in their own. 

tongue, the tha s of Thomas, and other capital, 


writers, of the cholaſtic. claſs,” which in this age 
were tranllate and introduced into the Greek, 
| 8 0 by Demetr ius Cy: onius, and others. { 
This ſu oy Of the ſchoolmen did not, 
however, 1 ſome” wiſe and pious men, 
among the Myſtics, and others, from ſeverely, 
cenſuring this preſumptyous method of bringing. 
before the tribunal of philoſophy matters, of ure, 
| revelation, And many. fait bold enou (room to 
oppoſe . hay rei Os paſſion, and to reca 
youth deſigned for the miniſtry to the ſtudy 15 
the ſcriptures. This proceeding kindled "be 
flame of diſcord almoſt every where; but this, 
flame raged with peculiar violence i in the more 
famous niverſities, eſpecially in thoſe of Paris, 
and Oxford, Where many earn 4 diſputes were 
Na carried on againſt the ae 
ivines by thoſe of the biblical, party, h 
though great, 4 to their antaggni #4 
point of number, were ſometimes victorious. 
For the Bagel phical legions, headed by Mens, 
dicants, Dominicans, and Franciſcans, were often; 
extremely raſh in their manner of. PWR. 
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{ 7 9 ere were, undoubtedly,” am ng 
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. It is noe leſs t ſay much co ing 
ak "be abt pl ſſed the themlchres to the 7 ag 
1 e gt heir. Went 
Kind with that of the e funk hors whom, we have 
already. mentioned, About . this time more 
Writers than i ins any, ormer century made it their 
1 155 to ce an 1 what they ſtiled, 

IH of of confer nge. this kind of writing 

of a piece wack "the, 9 then received 
in the hooks 0 125 15 t ger people to quibble 
and wrangle 1 the them to 2 F ng 
faith and a Ander ractice. 1 1148 

VIII. The defenders” of Eheim in this 
w were, generally -ſpeaking, — to the 
glorious cauſe; 1770 heir > pb diſcover 
any ſtriking mafks of 

candour. Some dhe de inde: 

Nor" time to 't were not 2 ene 
unworthy of Ace: he learned Bradwardine, 
an Engliſh divine, 2 *. r 
in enjous things i in a Hoo k upon *rgmdente. 
IN. During this .centpry,,, there were ſame 
_ pro ert er ranges gl e e een 
þ 5 Tati 77 Far. the former; ap» 
LES ſhoy Nap the aſſiſtance of the 
bounds to the Me. of the. Turks, 
alien dan A. Ae to ſubmit to the 
Latin Gaal e ing! A. D. 1939, An-: 
op icus, | | ' ſent 3 as his 
ade in into 8 welt „to deſire a. reconcis 
lation in his name. In the year 1349, another 
necian embaſſy was ſent to Clement VI. for 
e. ſame. purpoſe, and, in 186, a third was 
| diſpatched upon upon a like errand to Innocent VI. 
who reſided at Avignon.. Nor was ibis all; 
for, in, the year 197 the Grecian patriarch 
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| | 5 5 oY 8 F * a 
or nibutit* Athos, ih Theſlaly, who were the, 


fame with the Myſtics, and who, by contem- 
atom, ends seed fe arise at» tranquility 
of mind entirely free from every degree of per- 
ed pomphance with 
an ancient" opinion of their principal doors 
ts bt that thete Wis a" caleltial 5 


ecaled in the deepeſt retirements of the mind] 


ufed to ſit every day, during a certain ſpace; of 


time, in à corner, with their eyes immoveably 
fixed; and profeſſed, that, while they remain- 
ed in this poſture, they found a divine tight 
beaming forth from the ſoul, which diffuſed 
through: their hearts inexpreſſible ſenſations of 
pleafute and delight. Barlaam, entirely unac- 
quainted with the MyRtics, Tobked upon all this 
as highly abſurd. On the other = Gregory 
Palamas, archbiſhop of Theſſalonica, defended 
the cauſè againſt Barlaam. LE Tet! 
tended their vigilance to every quarter, and mo 

induſtriouſly hunted out the remains of thoſe 
who oppoſed the religion of Rome; ſo that the 
hiſtory of theſe times abbunds with numberleſs 
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of theſe enemies of the church gave the 


4 by 


tors and biſhops do much emp 
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e Latin church the nguz/itors ex- 


chgion, and to win them over 
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Cent. XIV; ) — Mel | 


to the: ward: etid fpiritual worſhip of God, 'th 
were greatly eſteemed by many plain, we Z | 
meaning perſons, and made many converts to 
their opinions. Numbers of them periſhed in 
the flames of perſecution during this 1 in 
1 France, and Germany. | 
III. This ſett was moſt numerous in — 
cities of Germany that lay upon the Rhine, 
eſpecially: at Cologn, which circumſtance in- | 
duced Henry I, arcbbihop of thatiidioceſe,''to 1 
publiſh a ſevere editt againſt them, A. D. 1906 | 
an example that was ſoon followed by the biſhops | 
of Mentz, Triers, Worms, and Straſburg. 1 
IV. The Brethren of the free ſpirit, fed _ 
bet ſo many ſevere editts and conftitutions, formed 1 
the deſign of removing from Upper Germany 
| 
| 


into the lower parts of the empire; and Weſt. 
phaha was the only province which refuſed 


admiſhon to them. About the ſame time the 
Beggards upon the Rhine loſt their chief leader, / 
Walter, a Dutchman, of remarkable eloquence, , 
and famous for his writings,” who came from 
Mentz to Cologn, where he was apprehended 
and burnt. - The death of this perſon was highly 
| detrimental to che affairs of the Brethren of ble 
Free Pirit. but did not, however, ruin their xi 
cauſe. For it appears from innumerable teſt : 
monies, that the people, for a long time after- | 
wards, not only held their private affemblies at 
| n, and in many other provinces of Ger- 
many, hut alſo that they had ſeveral men among 
them of high rank and great learning, of which 
number Henry Aycardus, or Eccard, à Saxon, Was 
the moſt famous. He was a Dominican, and 
alſo the ſuperior of that orderiin Saxony; a man 
415 a ſubti genius, and one who. had acquitted 
VOI. NN BH Ain Een ee himſelf 
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| himſelf with reputation as profeſſor'of divinity at 
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1 Vs een ene bf the council af Views 
againſt the Beguines, or thoſe female ſocieties 


who lived together i in fixed habitations under a 


common rule of pious diſcipline, ve riſe, to a 


perſecution of theſe people, which laſted till the 


reformation by Luther. For though the pope, 


in his laſt conſtitution, had permitted pious 


women to live as nuns in a ſtate of celibacy, with 
or without taking the vow, and refuſed a tolera- 


tion only to ſuch of them as held the opinions of 
the Brethren of tlie free Spirit: yet the vaſt number 
of enemies which the Beguines and Beggards 
had, took a handle from thence to molelk the 
Beguines in their houſes, to ſeize and deſtroy 


their goods, to offer them many other inſults, 


4 and to involve the Beggards in the like perſe - 


cution. John XXII. indeed, in the year 1924, 


ordered that the goods, chattels, habitations, 


and ſocieties of the innocent Beguines ſhould be 


preſerved from every kind of violence and- inſult; 


Which 2 of c emency and moderation was 


afterwards followed by other popes. Yet all 


theſe meaſures in their — could not prevent 


the loſs both of · their reputation and ſubſtance; 
ſor from this time they were oppreſſed in ſeveral 


inces by the magiſtrates, the clergy, and the 


monks, who had caſt a greedy eye upon their 


1 _— n extremely 1 on divide 
| wn a ok — in the — 137 3, 2 at 
5 la-Chapelle, from whence: they ſpread 
through the diſtrict of Liege, Hainault, and 
other parts of Flanders. It was cuſtomary among 


8 It is highly probable, that theſe Jete the real Chriſtians of 


3 ww 


mat day; who worſhipped-God in ſpirit and in Guth, If fo, it 
is no wonder they were thus perſecuted, 


theſe 


6 


* 


theſe fanatics for perſons of both ſexes, publicly, 
as well as in private, to fall à dancing alk ef 2 
ſudden, and, holding each others hands, to 
continue their motions with extraordinary vio- 
lence, till, being almoſt ſuffocated; they fell 
down breathleſs" together; and they affirmed, 
that, during theſe intervals of vehement agita- 


1 


tion, they were favoured with wonderful viſions. 
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VII. The moſt abominable tribe that infected 


this century ( the enormities, with which the- 
ſtand charged, be true) were the Nuiglits Tem- 
plars, ho had been eſtabliſned ini: Paleſtine 


about two hundred years before this period. 


Their principal aceüſer indeed was a: perſon 
whoſe teſtimony ought not to be admitted. This 
was Philip the Fair, who addreſſed his com- 


plaints of the Templars to Clement V. art avari- 


tious, vindictive, and turbulent prince. The 


which all the knights, Who were diſperſed through- 
out Europe, and not in the leaſt apprehenſive 
of any impending evil, were ſeized and impri- 
ſoned. Such of them as refuſed to confeſs the 


enormities of which they were accuſed, were put 


to death; and thoſe who, by tortures and pro- 
miſes, were induced to acknowledge what was 
laid to their charge, obtained their liberty. In 
the year 1311, the whole, order was extinguiſhed 
by the council of Vienne. A part of te rich 
revenues they poſſeſſed was beſtowed upon other 
orders, eſpecially 'on the knights of St. John, 


now of Malta, and the reſt confiſcated to the 


reſpective treaſuries of the ſovereign princes in 
whoſe dominions their poſſeſſions lay. 


VIII. The Knights Templars, if their judges | 


be worthy of credit, were a ſet of men who 
trampled upon all laws human and divine. It 


will 
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will be allowed that in this order, as in all the 
PP 
OC 8 ty and wic els; 
but that the hole order of the Templars was thus 
Corrupt, is ſo far from being proved, that the 
' comratty may be concluded even from the, acts 
and records, yet extant, of the tribunals before 
which they were tried. If to this we add, that 
many of the accuſations advanced againſt them 
5 dach contradict each other, and that many mem- 
bers of this unfortunate order ſolemnly avowed 
> «+heir:iinocence; while languiſhing under the 
ſevereſt bree, — even with their dy ying 
breath; it ĩs highly probable, that king Philip ſet 
om foot this bloody tragedy, with a view to 
gratify his avarice, — glut his reſentment 
ant the Templars. The principal cauſe of 
which was, that, in his quarrel with Boniface 
VIII. the knights eſpouſed the cauſe of the pope, 
and furniſhed him with money to carry on the 
-- - +44, 0X wet en Philip could Doyer 
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